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INTRODUCTORY 


Man of Fifty, meet Middle Age... . 

Up to now you have been inclined to side-step this en- 
counter but you cannot much longer. And if you will only 

accept it in a spirit of serene and cordial recognition the 
meeting need not be an unhappy one. Although it means 
giving up a lot, it may also mean gaining a lot. For if you 

_ have worked worthily it should be the beginning of your 
reward. With a mellowed capacity for pleasure you 
should hail it as your harvest time, its unfolding years a 
garden of thankfulness and rich content. 

For without misgiving you may still look forward to three 

decades of serene and grateful living. But now you need 
the help of health more than ever you did. And instead 
of health pursuing you, it is generally you who will have 
to be the pursuer. You have so often flouted her favours 
in the past that now you will have to beg for them. But 
they will be all the sweeter for that. Life is going to throw 
an ever increasing strain on you, and though you must 
brace yourself to resist it, you may also do much to relieve 
it. For the exultant vitality of youth you must substitute 
_the wisdom of experience. By throwing off responsibilities, 
drawing away from business cares, prizing treasure less 
_and leisure more, accepting the small simple things of the 
body and the big eternal things of the mind, you will do 
___-much to defy the offensive of Time. 


~ 


° e 


ot Most of this book I wrote in a month of midsummer. 
After many dour days there came such a linking of radiant 

ones as to leave us marvelling. Each was as perfect as a 
gem, the dawn a silver greeting, the dusk a golden regret. 
___ Days are like people, I think: some born to cloud and 
. storm, many to mingled sunshine and shadow, a few 
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blessed from their birth. Such days come to us glittering 
with gladness. Their every moment is a glowing joy and 
they linger lovingly to the end. We should hug them to 
our hearts and let our gratitude go out to them. 

That halcyon month was a pageant of days like these, 
and perhaps it was my rapture in them that roused me to 
write. Writing, as I conceive it, is an escape from the 
torment of unexpressed thought, and no doubt the matter 
had been long fermenting in my mind. So every morning, 
sprawled on the hot sand and gazing lazily at the shimmer 
of the sea, I scribbled happily. 

My tiny cove was shaped like a horse shoe, and where 
the rock rim ended, the blue began. The sky was empty 
save for a hovering hawk, so still it seemed to be painted; 
and there, lonely as a Crusoe on his island, I hummed 
like a top with health, I vibrated with vitality, I laughed 
like a lunatic in sheer joy of living. 

On my scoop of yellow sand with that curve of rock to 
screen me and the sky an azure dream, I wrote and wrote. 
My aim was to re-state certain health problems from the 
angle of fifty, but as I went on I emptied myself out most 
brazenly. I fear now my book is everything it should not 
be. It is, I know, lacking in dignity and authority. I do 
not claim to be correct in my ideas. The most I can 
presume is to present them hopefully and ask you to 
compare them with your own experience. 

Far be it then for me to recommend this modest volume. 
The best I can hope for is that it may be a Bracing Book 
for the Right Reader. It is written in a warning, helpful 
and brotherly spirit for the townsman of two-score and 
ten, by one in similar plight. Yet even if you are the very 
man for whom it is meant, I know you will only read it 
if you think it will profit you. . . . Well, begin by 
thinking it will and it possibly may. I do not suppose I 
can tell you anything you do not already know, but if 
once in a while I can tell you something that you know, 
yet do not know that you know, I shall be well content. 

Having already produced a dozen volumes of virile 
verse and frenzied fiction, I can honestly declare I have 
never had the egotism to re-read one of my own books. 
I hope I shall make an exception of this one, however; for 
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if the reading of it will do me as much good as the writing 
has done, I will not have wasted my time. 

In any case, whether I re-open it or not, it will always 
remind me of a most adorable month, of dream-drugged 
mornings when I sprawled half-naked on the sand, and 
stared with rapture at that lazy, laughing sea... 
writing, writing till I saw a tiny shadow against the skyline, 
heard a clear, shrill voice: 

** Daddy! Da-a-dee! Lunch is on the table. . . .” 


ha 


CHAPTER ONE 
A WORD OF WARNING 


Some years ago, in rebuke to a friend of mine who was, 
I thought, behaving rather foolishly, I threatened to write 
this book. Now that I am carrying out my threat I 
have in mind only the middle-aged man. My book is written 
for the snug citizen who has reached the dangerous decade. 
It is for my convex comrade in the fifties, who is interested 
in the prolongation of his prime. 

It is not a book for Youth, for if the young could read 
it and heed it, there would be no need to write it. If 
we only considered ourselves at twenty as we do at fifty, 
we’d all turn the century. But Youth will, I hope, always 
be magnificently indiscreet, scorning health hints as well 
as moral maxims. Let it toss the pot and busk the lass; 
swagger, sing, flirt, fight. Show me a prudent youth and 
I'll show you a prig. 

Far be it from me then to seduce Youth from the path 
of folly. Let it be Pagan if it will. I have a fancy it 
does a lad more good to go hunting than to hold down 
the family pew. It is the peak of foolishness in the old 
to think they can cheat the young of foolishness. Let 
Youth have its flaming fling, and leave to us, whose 
beards are grizzled, the sorry burden of sagacity. 


The Shadow of Mortality. 

But what of Middle-age? Ah! that’s another horse. 
Gone now the insolence of the twenties, the arrogance 
of the thirties. Gone that glorious unawareness of health 
that is the feature of the forties. For health’s high-water 
mark is unconsciousness of health. 

But at fifty we reach the age of health-consciousness, 
and the further we advance, the more does our body 
thrust its claims upon us. So far we have been well in 
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defiance of ourselves; now we begin to be unwell in spite 
of ourselves. For after fifty few men have perfect health. 
The machine begins to wear out, its faults of construction 
to emerge. We have crested the hill, and before us lies 
the slope that ends in the scrap-heap. Will we cvast 
down it headlong, or go gradually with gripping brakes? 

Ah! this business of growing old! What a sour note 
for even the most philosophic! When we are young life 
stretches so long before us it seems everlasting. Death 
lies so far beyond the horizon it is something that doesn’t 
mean us. What a shock then to realize that the end is 
not so far distant after all, that inexorably it draws near, 
that there is no side-stepping it. ‘ 

For now as we see more and more of our fellows drop 
from the ranks we realize that we too are awaiting our 
dismissal. And at last it comes home to us that as surely 
as to-morrow dawns, so surely a day will break in sunshine 
when our eyes will be dark; our books wait wistfully for 
the. loving hands they knew, our gardens glimmer vainly 
for our smile. Soon, soon our names will be blotted out, 
and the gold we gained by sweat and blood be sprayed 
abroad by careless hands. Ah! the brevity, the vanity, 
the mockery of human life! It is good now and then for 
every man to hear the distant clump of clods on his coffin. 


Is Old Age Necessary ? 


Perhaps this growing shadow accounts for the sobered 
outlook of the man of fifty. He knows now that he is 
fighting a losing fight, and that every day brings him 
nearer to the knock-out. But he should also know that 
the fight may be long and glorious or brief and bitter. 
And to make him more wary it is good to have a stiff 
jolt now and then. To the true sport a facer is only a 
bracer. A passing sickness may be a salutary warning, 
a minor malady, a blessing in disguise. Only let him 
face the fact that one phase of his life is ended, and that 
if he wants to carry on with a high heart he must remodel 
himself on new lines. 

For fifty is man’s critical age. It may be the débacle, 
or it may be the beginning of an existence bigger and 
brighter than the old. If he has worked worthily he now 
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has time to savour life instead of bolting it. Nothing 
can match the careless rapture of youth, but next best 
is the tranquil understanding of age. Between lies battle; 
and the grimmer the strife the greater the recompense 
of peace. Let us realize then what a serene vista unfolds 
before us, and stroll down it in the mellow sunshine, 
blessing every step of the way. 

Grow old! Why? Age is not necessary—at least not 
so necessary as you think. Instead of submissively grow- 
ing old . . . revolt. Grow young! You can defy time, 
steal a march on it. At sixty you can be bright-eyed 
as a bird and radiate the joy of living; at seventy you can 
be supple and full of sunny cheer; at eighty you can wear 
age like a jewel. You may even celebrate your “ ninety 
not out,’ and perhaps, perhaps with a chuckle chalk 
three figures on the board. 

It’s up to you. You stand where the ways divide. 
Will you take the line of least resistance that can only 
lead to a premature end, or by disciplined living climb 
to the clear heights of peace? Behold your choice, and 
the quicker you make it the better. If you are going to 
live for longevity begin to-day, begin now. 


To grow old, to grow young . . . decide! 
Why not grow young? You have the wish, you have 
MICeDOWED, . .\'. 


Aye, and by the great goddess Hygeia, YOU WILL. 


CHAPTER Two 
HEALTH BEFORE EVERYTHING 


In the following pages I propose to show you how to grow 
young. . . . But can one? 

Now I am presuming that you are a townsman who 
up to the present has been too busy to give his body the 
care it deserves. If you are a countryman, throw this 
book out of the window. If you are a sick man, let the 
doctors deal with you. If you are a very poor man, 
alas! the grindstone is too near your nose to let you take 
proper heed of your health. 

But being what you are—a sound, successful city man, 
let me tell you that you are prematurely old. It is almost 
inevitable. You are anything from five to ten years 
older than your age. But don’t let it worry you. You 
may yet stage a come-back, make the age of your body 
tally with your actual one. You may restore the balance, 
find your true self again. And this is what I mean by 
GROWING YOUNG. 

Yes, you can do it. We all can. And it is to help 
you I am writing this. I am a mere adventurer on the, 
highway of health. I have not any letters after my 
name to impress you; nor am I a massive-muscled professor 
of physical culture, nor a food reformer with a stack of 
statistics. I detest dogmatism and do not pretend to 
authority. I write in a spirit of mild suggestion, and if 
you don’t click with me, I’m not too proud to strain the 
point. I just want to talk over the subject of health 
with you, hoping we will find so much in common that 
my experiences may be of some use to you. Regard 
my book, if you regard it at all, as one of inspiration. 
It is to induce you to take stock, get a fresh grip, 
and hoist soured on to a higher plane of health and 
happiness. 
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Health and High Health. 
Health and happiness! To me they seem inseparable. 


“To make my body a temple pure 
Wherein I live serene. . . . ” 


With me the welfare of the body is a religion. I am an 
acolyte in the Temple of Health. 

But by health I do not mean the everyday variety 
that consists in not being sick. Every man of fifty who 
takes reasonable care of himself may enjoy this bovine 
brand of well-being. I mean what I call the Higher 
Health, that sense of superlative wellness that makes a 
man slap himself on the chest and say with gusto: “ By 
Godfrey! ain’t I feeling fine to-day!” 

In youth we don’t notice such super-health because 
we are accustomed to it; but in middle age it is rare 
enough to be remarked. It is not negative, but positive; 
not drab and passive, but brilliant and active. It expresses 
itself in an abundant vitality, a vivid rapture in living. 
It is distinguished by a zest of life almost lyrical. It 
is this I aim at and would have you too take as your 
mark. 

We all agree that the chief end of life is happiness, yet 
it is difficult to advise anyone how to be happy. To 
each it means something different. Some are happy 
in industry, some in idleness, some in cleanliness, some 
in dirt, some in virtue, some in vice. One wants a chateau, 
another a cottage. Each to his taste and tolerance for 
all. For me, I am happy in the quiet of my library 
or on a country walk, and if I were a prince or a 
plutocrat I should be profoundly miserable. The only 
suggestion one might make for general happiness is to 
recognize within rational limits universal liberty of 
expression. 

But there is one avenue to happiness which may be 
recommended with reasonable confidence, and that is 
the highway of health. For though without health there 
can be no consistent happiness, one can think of it as 
arising from health alone. The lusty tinker in the ditch 
is more in love with life than the dyspeptic millionaire. 
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Animal health is a mighty factor in the happiness problem. 
Keep your body fit and you’ll make your mind rejoice. 


Body Before Mind. 


But though a happy body usually means a happy mind, 
it by no means follows that a happy mind will make a © 
happy body. It would be glorious if the spirit could 
so triumph over the flesh; but alas! the body has infinitely 
more power over the mind than the mind has over the 
body. A man with a perfectly sound body will never 
be irremediably miserable, while it is rare for a sick man 
to be conspicuously gay. When we come then to the 
problem of securing happiness through health, it is the 
physical machine with which we should concern our- 
selves. If we want to get the maximum of fun out of 
life, let us begin with this body of ours, 

That is why I am first and foremost a physical culture 
enthusiast. For after fifty health is increasingly due 
to the care of the machine. Happiness is largely dependent 
- on the care we give our bodies. Through the harmony 
of the flesh we achieve the exaltation of the spirit. Mental 
serenity is profoundly physical in its source, and by the 
purification of the living tissue we are helped to attain 
the higher life. 

Let us then put the health of the body before everything, 
for on it everything depends. Yet most of us insist in 
putting other foolish things first—money, fame, position, 
work. In their order I should say the three most precious 
gifts of life were Health, Liberty and Intellect. You 
may differ as to the second and third, but you will agree 
as to the first. And be it understood I mean High Health. 
Aim at perfection, for though you will fall far below it, 
in the effort to attain it. you will raise yourself above 
the ordinary standard. ‘Try to enjoy not merely the health 
that is fitting to your age, but that of a decade earlier, 


Know Your Physical Self. 

But first of all get to know the structure of your body 
and its functioning. Are you not shockingly ignorant 
of that which is most vital to you? Can you give a clear 
account of the working of either your digestive or your 
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circulatory system? Would you hire a chauffeur to run 
your Rolls Royce who had not the smallest knowledge of 
mechanics? 

Yet as far as concerns your more exquisite mechanism 
that’s just what you’re doing. For the better you look 
after your human machine, the longer and sweeter it 
will run. The pity is that you treated it so brutally 
when it was new. It seems inevitable that we should 
spend the latter part of our lives trying to repair the 
damage we have done in the former. 

Yet it is never too late to be reasonable, and by getting 
to know your body better you can learn to handle yourself 
better in the endurance race which is Longevity. Remind 
yourself, however, that as well as a healthy interest in 
the body, there is a morbid concern for it. The first 
is an interest in wellness, the second in illness. The 
first is a clear comprehension of your capacity for health, 
the second a nervous preoccupation with your capacity 
for sickness. By all means keep yourself under intelligent 
control, but never let imagination ride you. If you have 
a sane and balanced mind an understanding of your 
physical processes will only fortify you in serenity; but 
if you are one of those who go to bed because a toe-nail 
aches, you’d better leave such knowledge alone and take 
to. tabloids. 

At the same time it is your growing privilege to be a 
bit fussy about yourself. Occasionally it is not a bad 
thing to make mountains out of mole-hills, as long as 
you remember they really are mole-hills, and that your 
making mountains of them is only a trick to render you 
more cautious. As far as others are concerned, too, it | 
is good policy to exaggerate your petty ailments. It 
makes people take you more seriously; and especially 
after sixty a little coddling is always on the side of safety. 


The Discovery of Health. 


Health has been defined as physical unconsciousness, 
and though all physical unconsciousness is not health, 
the greatest compliment you can pay an organ is to be 
unaware of its existence. Young people don’t know 
there’s such a thing as health because they have it in 
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abundance. But with the years we incline to become 
more and more health-conscious. To be health-conscious 
is to be a little sick, and I may hazard the opinion that 
after fifty most of us really are a little sick. There would 
be no such thing as health if it were not for the lack of 
it, and we begin to discover its existence just when we 
need it most. 

But while health-consciousness may be a sign of impaired 
vitality, let me suggest that this only applies to the common 
variety of health. The Higher Health is essentially con- 
scious; or rather, it is conscious of its unconsciousness. 
It is health-pride, something to be realized and savoured. 
It is a manifestation of the will to live long. As such 
it may be encouraged and developed, but it must never 
be permitted to become an obsession. Never let your 
body be a house of fear. 

But by all means make health your hobby, or rather one 
of your hobbies. And remember again, I speak of the 
Higher Health HEALTH BEFORE EVERYTHING. 
Let that text be largely framed on the wall of your mind. 
Let health be a definite study with you, and do not be 
satisfied with anything but the best. Try to make every 
day one of brilliant well-being. Believe that the time 
you spend in exercise will be added on to the end of your 
life; that the money you spend in caring for yourself 
will be returned with compound interest. Time and 
money put into the Bank of Health is the finest invest- 
ment in the world. And this is no egotism, for by conserv- 
ing yourself you are adding to your efficiency and social 
usefulness. 

Let it be my effort, then, to arouse you to health enthusi- 
asm, to inspire you with a desire for health perfection. 
For in so doing I hope to increase your sum of happiness, 
to help you to grow in youth instead of in age, and to 
attain that ripeness and maturity that Nature intended 
you to enjoy. Let me be a gospeller of health, even if 
I have to din it into deaf ears. 


CHAPTER THREE 
IN THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH 


No man should attempt autobiography before sixty, for 
by then his youth will be so remote he can lie about it 
with impunity. Better put it off till seventy, when he 
may begin to believe his own stories. So I shall wait 
awhile longer before (if ever) I have the temerity to tackle 
this form of fiction; but in the meantime, as this purports 
to be a book on health, a little health history might be 
in order. 

In the beginning I must have been sound timber, for 
in spite of a youth spent under dour and smoky skies I 
remained as round and ruddy as a rosy pippin. Indeed, 
had I been taken young and transferred to the country, 
I might have aspired to be a centenarian. It is unfair 
to children to bring them up in grimy cities, and no 
doubt begins that premature death which we are all 
dying. Let youth be banished to the fields and city 
streets be childrenless. 

In the playground, as in the class-room, I was the 
undistinguished average. I wonder what became of the 
brilliant boys for whom was predicted a dazzling future? 
I search the pages of Who’s Who for those who were held 
up to me as models and fail to find their names. Perhaps 
the school-master’s idea of promise was conceived in terms 
of his own mediocrity. 

Even as a boy I was fonder of solitary walking than of 
sports, and asked for no better company than a favourite 
book. I spouted Tennyson like an artesian well; a little 
volume called, if I remember rightly, A Bob’s Worth of 
Browning was my constant companion, and if I had been 
obliged to make a desert island choice, I would have 
preferred Kipling to the Bible. How I wish I could feel 
such enthusiasms to-day! 


at 
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__ At thirteen I was crazy to go to sea. I spent my spare 
time haunting the docks, and dreaming of the day when 
I might have a share in conveying the cargoes whose 
spicy smells intoxicated me. To visit far lands, to look 
at other lads with the romance of the sea between us— 
that was my pinnacle of desire. But parental solicitude 
intervened, and sternly I was told to get such idiotic 
ideas out of my head. How I regret the lack of under- 
standing that thwarted my instinct. It would have been 
a priceless experience, and might have checked that 
reckless impulse that dominated me later on. 

Parents, honour and respect your children. Remember 
that you owe them far more than they can ever owe you. 
Without a by-your-leave you brought them into the world, 
and no amount of study, of sympathy, of sacrifice is too 
great on your part to equip them for the battle of life. 


My Apology for a Miss-Spent Past. 

“If I have to drink the bitter draught,” I told myself, 
“Tl take it in small doses.” So I went into a bank 
where the hours were reduced to a minimum, and for 
seven years I lived the usual life of city youth. In winter 
there was the gym and the football field; in summer 
swimming and cycling. As to dissipations they were more 
bluff than reality. After a match we might get wildly 
hilarious on mild beer and think ourselves sad dogs; but 
really we were timorous and decent-minded. 

Indeed, I fear I was painfully priggish in those days; 
but my flatulent idealism made for purity. In sex affairs 
I had little experience. I tried to treat the flapper of my 
youth as an angel, which was as little to her taste as it 
is now. I did not realize that to make her think a lot 
of me I must begin by making her think I thought a lot 
of her. I talked of books instead of her looks. I gave 
her Keats when she wanted cuddling. 

When we consider how much circumstances have to 
do with so-called vice and virtue, we should be slow to 
condemn anyone for either. That I passed the early part 
of my life immune from temptation is my only excuse 
for my innocence. Although I admired my bolder com- 
panions for their boasted sex adventures (which were 
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mostly lies) I never had the courage to emulate them even 
in unveracity. Gladly I’d have been a Casanova but I 
lacked the nerve. 

And how often what passes for virtue is another name 
for cowardice. Am I sorry, I ask myself, for the slips 
of my youth? No, but I’m sorry for the lack of them. 
For what if we do pay a fair price for our sins? Aren’t 
they often worth it? And there are an awful lot we don’t 
pay for, the moralists notwithstanding. While if we only 
knew it we might still more audaciously eat, drink and bilk 
the bill. It’s a matter of keeping the balance, of counter- 
acting excesses by healthy ardours. Even after years of 
feasting and folly we might enjoy an equable old age. 

The greatest of all virtues is Moderation. The most 
healthy man is he who is neither virtuous nor vicious, 
but who knows how to steer a middle course. Let us 
be moderate both in indulgence and in restraint. Every 
man is part saint, part satyr. Let him learn to negotiate 
with both. Health is not repression but reasonable 
expression. 


Kicking Over the Traces. 
But the wanderlust was not to be denied. As soon as 


' I reached the age of freedom my first act was to spit in 


the face of security, to leave the snug harbour for the 
open sea. Of course my friends thought me crazy. To 
prefer hazard to certainty, be a starved goat on the moun- 
tain rather than a sleek sheep in the fold! - To choose the 
dream to the substance! ‘Truly, I was headed straight 
for destruction. 

“Let me be different,” I said loftily; ‘even if to be 
different is to be damned. Let me paint life with purple 
patches, pack the future with chance and change, know 
at first hand excitement, danger, adventure. Give me 
jeopardy even if it mean gaol.* Let me be myself, and to 
hell with everybody.” 

So spoke romantic one-and-twenty, and I believe I’d 
say the same to-day. For at over fifty I still abhor the 


* J regret that among the experiences of my vagabondage I cannot 
claim a spell in the hoosegaw though I have no doubt I richly deserved 
one. . 


; 
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straight course, the clear perspective. Let me never know 
what’s round the corner. And to all boys I would say: 
** Break away, strike out, dream, dare. Leave to dullards 
and cravens the well-worn track. From school to stool 
is no step for a lad of spirit. Yonder awaits the unknown 
trail. Try it no matter what betide.” 

No doubt I was headstrong and reckless. I had no 
thought but for the moment. Hopelessly ill-equipped for 
the struggle, I had more than my share of misery. Yet 
even when things were at their weary worst I never re- 
gretted my step. I exulted in my very hardships, and in 
want and woe I found a swaggering, romantic joy. O the 
egotism, the vanity, the folly, the dauntless spirit of Youth! 


Esau Years. 

If my boyish ambition was to be a sailor, my youthful 
one was to be a hobo. Queer, that! A lad brought up 
in sanctimonious Scotland aspiring to be an American 
bum. To starve and suffer cold, to beat my way on 
trains, to live adventure, to emerge with a wealth of 
rueful experience . . . I see now I was crazy for freedom, 
for colour; and besides, I always had a predilection for 
the disreputable. In any case, I went. 

I never became a hard-boiled hobo. I only indulged 
in spells of vagrancy, and between them I either worked 
or lived on the money I had made. Like a miser I 
hoarded the few dollars I had earned so painfully. Ihada 
horror of going broke, and at the worst I kept ten cents 
between myself and the wolf. Approaching a likely- 
looking doorway I would take out my solitary coin. . . . 
“It’s all I’ve got, Ma’am, but I haven’t eaten all day, so 
if you’ll spare me a bite of grub for it... .”’ Rarely did 
the appeal fail. I got the hand-out and I kept the dime. 

I always preferred loafing to labouring. Very soon I 
found that gymnasium-trained muscles had not the tough 
fibre of the toiler’s. However spirited my attack I could 
not hold my own with husky Swedes and hefty Dagos. 
Thus my spells of idleness exceeded my spasms of industry. 

God help the sensitive man who has to sell himself in 
the market of unskilled labour! Once he gets down to 
that level he is lucky if ever he gets up again. He is a 
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poor human animal to be abused, exploited, driven to 
the limit. What bitter memories have I of shovelling ten 
hours a day under a broiling sky, with an overseer whose 
orders were to ‘‘ make the sons of bitches sweat.” 


The Bitter Yoke. 


And what grim recollections of risk of life and limb. 

. . The man alongside me in the shingle mill with 
his arm severed by a circular saw. . . . The cable that 
broke at the mine mouth and the three poor devils I saw 
dashed to destruction. . . . A boy chum crushed between 
logs in the timber camp. . . . A mate I helped to dig 
from the caved-in tunnel. . . . Victims of carelessness and 
contempt. Between boss and wage-slave were no relations 
of humanity. Live stock and machinery had value, but 
human flesh and blood was so cheap it went a-begging. 

One thing let me say for the labourer: he is the healthiest 
and most virtuous of men. Coarse he may be, but he 
is not corrupt. Hard toil plays hell with the libido. One 
can’t sweat in a ditch ten hours a day and have guts left 
for wine or women. So the man who toils is rarely polluted. 
His muscles are strong, his blood pure. In poverty and 
hard labour are sources of virtue. In those who toil 
close to the earth are much of the strength and the salva- 
tion of the race. 

Thus passed ten years of bondage and vagabondage. 
The ten that followed were spent in the far North, out of 
a civilization and in touch with Nature. These too were 
years of perfect health and purity. In that austere land 
where the setting is sublime, the mind is purged of 
baser passions. Women are so rare men glorify them. 
People keep the simplicity of children. Mountains and 
morality seem to go together. Nature and _ loneliness 
temper the finer qualities of the spirit. 

So when I came out of the Yukon towards my fortieth 
year, I was practically a man unspoiled, splendidly sound 
and with a hungry zest for life. The ten years that followed 
were an orgy of Auto-intoxication. 


CHAPTER Four 
A DECADE OF DECADENCE 


Tue Yukon usually does one of three things to a man: 
it makes him, it breaks him, or he goes slightly crazy. 
Mine was the latter fate, and my aberration took the form 
of verse-writing, which to my amazement, instead of 
landing me in the loony house, conducted me to Easy 
Street. But Easy Street, let me tell you, is one of the 
hardest routes to the Highway of Health. 

From Nature to civilization, from country to city, from 
plain food to rich, from activity to lethargy—there could 
be but one issue, degenerance. And I realized it. So 
after a short period in which I yielded to a sybaritic 
existence, I sternly took myself in hand. It was not yet 
a question of health, but merely one of fitness. Leading 
an artificial life I tried to keep in shape by artificial means, 

Now I have always had a dislike for competitive games. 
How foolish to win if you are so sorry for the loser it 
takes away all the joy of victory! Besides, I have always 
had the bad taste to prefer my own company to that of 
anyone else. Not that the preference is approving. On 
the contrary self-knowledge makes for humility, if not for 
humiliation. I see the “me” of ten years ago in an aura 
of assininity, and ten years from now I suppose the “me” 
of to-day will present a similar spectacle. We advance to 
sagacity through successive stages of stupidity, and perhaps if 
we lived to be a thousand we might at last win to wisdom. 


From Pine-Gloom to Pavement. 


In my Yukon years I was a proud walker. Under 
favourable conditions I could do my fifty miles a day, 
Nearly all my walking was solitary, for my love of nature 
is so jealous I have to be alone to satisfy it. A human 
being on a landscape spoils it for me. Give me a still 
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brook to a babbling parson, a tall tree to a tabernacle. 
And in this passion for solitude there is nothing morbid. 
It is fed by pure winds and sweet sunshine, and it has 
the communion of glad growing things. Yet those who 
love to be alone are looked on as a little queer. Watch 
the wonder of folks when you tell them you prefer: 
reading to playing cards. Probably they think you are 
posing. Yet may not we who love reading look on card 
players as crazy? As for society there are times when it 
so gets on ones nerves that even the solitude of a water- 
closet is a blessing. 

So when I came from the quiet of nature to the roar 
of civilization, walking was the exercise I relied on to 
keep me fit. But beating out hard miles on a jarring 
pavement is not the same as swinging along a springy 
trail of pinewood. Nor could I reconcile myself to roaring 
canyons packed with gasoline and gloom, crossings as 
risky as a river ford, and the nerve-racking tumult of 
unsatiable traffic. Instead of returning from a walk braced 
and hungry, I felt jaded and discouraged. I found myself 
wistfully seeking quiet streets where I might go a hundred 
yards without meeting a soul. In the end I discovered 
that walking alone was not enough to keep me fit. 

But before that, I was to realise for the first time in 
my life what health meant. Hitherto I had ignored my 
physical mechanism. Although I knew that I must have 
a heart I could not even detect its beating, while my liver 
had not yet aroused my suspicion as the villain of the 
piece. An occasional stomach-ache as a protest against 
a lobster supper or a midnight gorge of welsh rabbit; 
but otherwise I was as unconscious of digestion as an ostrich. 
Well, all that was to change. 


The Pinch of Prosperity. 

For one thing I lived too well. I was prosperous, and 
life about me was rich and hospitable. Just as one’s best 
friends may be one’s worst enemies, so good fortune may 
be evil in disguise. A man is often happier poor than 
rich—though most of us are willing to take a chance. 
Now I, who had been wont to feast on bacon and beans, 
and whose forefathers thrived on meal brose, found myself 
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hemmed in by the finest chefs in the world, eager to poison 


me in the pleasantest way. Restaurants of renown opened. 


their arms to me; food temples famed in song and story 
invited me to become a bon vivant, a gourmet an epicure. 
Everywhere the high priests of gourmandise assumed me 
eager to appreciate their choicest efforts, and I indulged 
my appetite without stint. 

That indeed is the way of youth and health. All my 
life I had been in the habit of never rising from the table 
till I felt satisfied. I did not dream of stopping till I 
became slightly uncomfortable. The top trouser-button 
was the gauge. It was the right thing to go on enjoying 
one’s food till one had to loosen up. And all of my hearty 
friends were the same. We had healthy appetites, we had 
pleasure in eating, and we kept on stuffing till we were 
distended. How often have I thought: “I’ve got a 
little room left. I'll just have a second helping of that 
souffié.” Yes, we actually considered it our duty to pack 
ourselves to capacity three times a day. 

Now this is all right when one is young and living in 
the open air. But when one inclines to middle age and 
exchanges the country for the city, it is apt to be deadly. 
After a heavy lunch I would feel drowsy, and being free, 
would stretch awhile. So came the afternoon nap, often 
prolonged until tea-time. Again, I have always been 
inordinately fond of sweets, and in those days I indulged 
my craving for fine chocolates to the extent of half-a-pound 
a day. I am appalled now when I think of how I abused 
my patient stomach. 

And always in the evening I would take a heavy meat 
dinner, often going to bed on top ofit. Yet everyone about 
me seemed to be doing these same idiot things, and we were 
amazingly unconscious of our folly. Ifwe felt liverish, would 
not a good purge fix us up? The trouble was that we re- 
fused to realise that what is food at twenty is poison at forty. 


Revolution and Civil War. 


And the result! My fine physical organism rose in 
black rebellion. My liver was the first to. throw out 
distress signs—sluggishness, bleary vision, evil taste in the 
mouth. ‘Then as I disregarded these warnings it utterly 
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revolted. I realised I was sleeping twelve hours out of the 
twenty-four, and during the other twelve I was only half 
awake. Something was out of joint. Here I was in a 
position to get the very best out of life, and I wasn’t 
enjoying myself for two sous. I ceased to sing, let my pipe 
go out, took a taxi when I had time to walk, and flogged 
my appetite with fancy food. Yet I wouldn’t admit 
there was anything the matter with me. 

- im all right,” I'd say ‘petulantly: “ True, I donit 
seem to take much interest in anything. Work’s distasteful 
and I’m bored with play, but it’s only a mood. ‘To-morrow 
I'll be myself again.” 

Alas! to-morrow I’d be no better. Nervous, irritable, 
depressed, I’d worry over little things, create imaginary 
difficulties, feel as if I were walking on a crater rim. And 
though money was flowing in, the fear of poverty haunted 
me. So at’ last I would say: ‘“‘ There! I’m iverish. 
Epsoms is indicated. It will pass.” 

But it did not pass. Day after day my morbid mood 
would persist. Towards the end, however, it would 
become more mental than physical. My energy would 
return, my stomach function normally, but that spiritual 
malaise would remain. My eyes would retain their tired 
look, my voice refuse to be resonant. Through jaundiced 
glasses I would see a world askew and take no pleasure 
in it. Again I would realise that something was wrong, 
that I wasn’t getting all the fun that was coming to me; 
and again I would purge and purge. What never occurred 
to me was to stop eating. Perhaps it was because I had 
not strength of will to do that. So I whipped up a fic- 
titious appetite with apéritifs, cheered my drooping spirits 
with the juice of the grape, and by costly malnutrition 
encouraged the anarchy that was devastating my kingdom. 


The Arch-Enemy of us all. 

Now I am conscious that nothing is so boring as the 
recapitulation of commonplace complaints. But it is 
because they are so confoundedly commonplace I am 
recounting them. My condition at that time is so frequent 
among men of that age that I venture to describe it with 
some detail. We who have reached fifty are increasingly 
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sympathetic where sickness is concerned, due, no doubt, 
to the fact that so many of our generation are developing 
trouble. And at some time we have all’ suffered from 
auto-intoxication, for that is what was the matter with me. 
My veins were infected, my whole body poisoned. A 
deadly battle was going on; no doubt the valiant phago- 
cytes would conquer in the end, but for the moment my 
powers of resistance were lowered. I was a prey to every 
dirty microbe that lurked in my vicinity. Colds, grip, 
rheumatic twinges—it was just one dam thing after 
another. 

And so for three weeks or more my state of misery 
would endure. The bitter taste in my mouth would 
tipify my bitter outlook on life, my lack-lustre eye express 
my sense of the drabness of existence. . . . Then sud- 
denly my seediness would vanish. One morning I would 
awake with a sense of Spring sunshine in the brain. M 
eyes would sparkle, my mouth be sweet. Victory! The 
valiant phagocytes had triumphed. Once more my house 
was in order. Colours were glowing, shadows rich. I 
read with joy, worked with eagerness. Even the smallest 
happenings were deliciously exciting. I was amazed at 
my former state and felt as if I never could be sick again. 
And so I went on feeling—till the next time. 

Thus for ten years I suffered from auto-intoxication 
and didn’t even know the meaning of the word. But 
it was those periodic fits that first turned my attention to 
physical culture. In the beginning I practiced it spas- 
modically, but soon I became more systematic. From 
regarding it as a fag I grew to enjoy it, till at last it became 
a passion with me. But as usual I was betrayed by my 
enthusiasm. I went too far in the opposite direction, 
and by overdoing physical culture I invited the disaster 
which I will describe in my next chapter. 


CHAPTER FIve 
CONFESSIONS OF AN EX-CARDIAG 


“ WHATEVER have you been doing?” demanded the doctor. 

“ Keeping fit,” I answered, bunching my biceps and 
cording my stomach muscles in the approved washing- 
board fashion. Yes, I was proud of myself. Had I not 
at fifty attained to a physical development that would 
have done me credit at thirty. So I expanded my chest 
and tried to look like a picture-postcard of Gene Tunney. 
But the doctor’s gaze was grim. 

“What’s the idea? ” he snorted. 

“ Oh, it’s so jolly to be an athlete,” I told him airily. 
“You know, I can walk on my hands.” 

I expected him to be surprised. He was. After a 
pregnant pause he asked: ‘‘ What’s your system? ” 

“* Strenuous, rather. Yesterday, for instance, I worked 
two hours in the gym. and had a swim in the pool before 
lunch. In the afternoon I did a three hours’ hike.” 

Pm hart, all? * 

“No. In the evening I put on the gloves. It was 
that I came to see you about. I thought of going in for a 
boxing tournament, and wanted to be sure that every- 
thing’s okay. . . . It is, isn’t it?” 

“Wait a moment.” He left me and returned holding in 
his hand a big rosy apple. With a snap he broke it in two. 
At the core it was brownish black. ‘‘ That’s the answer.” 

““What’s the matter?” I faltered. 

“The motor’s the matter. Running a hundred to the 
minute. Stuttering too. Leaky valve. Backfire.” 

“What do you mean? ” 

“ Your heart. It’s as big as that of an ox, and it whistles.” 

“ But I never felt so fit in my life. a 

“I don’t doubt it. All the same you're killing yourself 
Slow suicide. Wanted to be a beau gar¢on, I suppose?’ 
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“Well, it’s nice to have a clean line and feel easy in 
one’s clothes,” I admitted. 

“Ts it? ‘Then let me tell you: the man who tries to make 
himself an athlete at fifty, 1s probably going to make himself a 
corpse at sixty.” 

** But surely I must keep fit? ’ I gasped. ; 
“The fitness of a man of fifty is not the fitness of 
man of thirty, or even of forty. You have made an effort 
out of proportion to your years. In developing your 
muscles you have strained the greatest of all. The walls 
of your heart are dilated. There’s regurgitation; perhaps 

a lesion. You’re in bad shape.” 

** What must I do? ” 

“‘ Give up all this Olympic stuff. Your idea of keeping 
fit at fifty is all right, only you’ve gone about it the wrong 
way. You’ve perfected your body at the cost of its most 
vital organ. At present, to all men of middle age, though 
you may seem superb, you are a Warning and a Lesson.” 

i fee... ss Pve been:a.foolk. Will I sétcovyerarr’. 

“T can only hope so. And now I am not going to 
give you any drugs. I want you to try and cure yourself 
naturally. You must cut out alcohol, tobacco, red meat, 
coffee and every form of exciting food. Eat very little 
in the evening. Walk a great deal but never hurry. 
Keep cheerful, cultivate calm, practice placidity. Above 
all, give up your violent exercise gradually. As a man of 
muscle let your fade-out be long and lingering.” 


The Exhilarating Brew. 


I had walked into that doctor’s feeling like a million 
dollars; I slunk away looking like thirty cents. Where 
now was my swinging stride, my glowing eye? My feet 
dragged funereally as instinctively I whistled the Dead 
March of Chopin, and my gaze had as much glow as a 
fried whiting. In ten minutes I seemed to have grown 
older by ten years. The blue sky mocked me, the sun- 
shine was sardonic. I had the sense of being in a dream, 
and the people who passed me were strange and unreal. 

No doubt I was a little stunned. Had I not received 
what seemed to be a death warrant! Doomed! Cut off 
inmy prime! Already I could feel the shadow of mortality. 
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My heart seemed to be swelling like a sponge with the 
blood it was too feeble to expel. Unconsciously I had 
quickened into the old stride, so again, crumpled and 
crestfallen, I dropped into the Cardiac Crawl. I began 
to dramatise myself in my new part. I walked wearily, 
with what I thought was a look of pathetic resignation. 
I even imagined that the passers-by were regarding me 
with pity. They seemed to be saying: ‘“ Look at that 
poor devil, hardheaded for the boneyard.” 

Then suddenly a gleam of cheer! Tea was not on the 
taboo list, and I adored afternoon tea. For three months 
in the stress of training I had foresworn it;.now I could 
indulge without reproach. Yes, I would buck myself 
up with buttered scones and orange pekoe. So in the 
window seat of a snug tea-shop I sorrowly ordered hot 
muffins and ate them with that patient fortitude peculiar 
to cardiacs and cows. Across the way I could see into 
a well-known dressmaker’s, and the sight of the mannequins 
changing their robes cheered me somewhat; so that with 
my third cup of tea I was inclined to be less pessimistic. 


Monologue and Muffins. 


“From now on,” I mused, “my whole life will be 
changed. In a twinkling I have been transformed from 
an athlete into an invalid. Never again shall I be a He- 
man. Flabbiness makes cowards of us all. After punching 
a bag for half-an-hour how capable one feels of punching a 
human jaw! How often have I swaggered up to a chap 
with a chip on my shoulder (prudently regardful that he 
was my own weight) and no one has ever knocked off that 
chip. No one will ever again get the chance. From now 
on I'll take lessons in belligerancy from a buck rabbit.” 

Sad reflexion: Forever must I bid adieu to my Sandow 
self. My proud muscles must melt like snow in the sun. 
No more will I watch them ripple under the skin or stand 
out clear like a chart of anatomy. Alas! I must kill 
the thing I love. For it has taken me three years of 
increasing effort to bring my exultant body into being. 
How often have I driven myself to the daily discipline. 
I have been severe. I have trained myself to a point 
where exercise is tyranny... . 
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Cheering thought: Now I can relax, take it easy. At 
fifty have I not the right to slack up! No longer will 
I be the slave of my muscles, goaded- on by a desire for 
perfection. A weight seems to lift from my shoulders. 

. . And after all, there are worse things than heart 
trouble. Think of cancer, consumption. It’s not good 
form to talk about one’s liver, one’s kidneys, one’s tummy; 
but the heart’s a noble organ that can be discussed even in 
a drawing-room. A chic malady, a chic death. Go out like 
a snuffed candle, burning clearly to the end. How lucky I 
am! If one has to be sick at all, let it be the heart. . . . 

Bright resolution: And after fifty years of brutal health, 
will it not be interesting to be an invalid for a change? 
I who have never been ill in my life will now be an object 
of solicitude. Of course I won’t make the mistake of 
underestimating my infirmity. If I have a rotten heart 
I won’t forget it—nor let anyone else. I'll get all the 
sympathy that’s coming to me—and then some. I'll 
exploit my heart. . . < 

“There’s comfort even in calamity,” I concluded, as 
I fingered my fifth muffin. ‘‘ Now let me take a gentle 
stroll to the cemetery and pick out a cosy corner. Or 
how about a cheerful saunter to the Crematorium? ” 


My Heart Demands the Spotlight. 


Of course I “ got the wind up,” and instead of breaking 
off my exercise by degrees, I threw my dumb-bells out 
of the window, burnt my extensors, cursed physical culture 
and collapsed into inaction. And then the fun began. 

Up to that time I had been physically unaware that 
I possessed a heart; now I seemed to be all heart. I could 
feel it tapping on my eyeballs, and throbbing in my finger- 
tips. From head to foot I vibrated like a rickety flivver. 
For my heart, after being accustomed every day to make 
a prodigious effort, suddenly found itself ignored. With 
violent indignation it protested. The master muscle, after 
responding to all my exigencies was not going to be let down 
like that. It rebelled, began to cut up like the very devil. 

It was at night it enjoyed its greatest triumph. How 
I grew to dread the sleep-time! You would too, if you 
had the sensation of a coffin lid being battened down on 
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you the moment you lay flat. Later on it became a mere 
paving stone that reposed on my chest, so that I had to 
take short, gasping breaths. If I dozed off, my respiration 
became so rapid it woke me up again. Often I spent 
the night in a sitting position. 

Then if I did chance to sleep there would come a swishy 
sound in my scull like a wind-whirl in an attic. This would 
awaken me with a start of terror. Or else I would dream of 
nameless horrors that would rouse me with a heart beating 
like-a wild thing. For months I expected to pop off in my 
sleep, and for a whole year I could not lie on my left side. 

But to my mind the worst of all was the eternal tock tock 
under my pillow. It was as if I had put a large alarm 
clock there, a clock with a defective action. For hours 
I would listen to it. With every ten ticks or so it would 
falter and break, like a galloping horse that stumbles 
and recovers. Only, in the pause that preceded recovery, 
it was as if that cayuse had kicked me in the wind. I lay 
waiting for that interrupted action, dreading it. 

And how often I felt as if I could never again get warm. 
Let me pile quilt on quilt, still I seemed to be immersed 


in chilly water. Despite three pairs of socks my feet 


would be freezing. I would awake with my arms dead 
to the shoulders. I got to look on my bed with the same 
joy a victim of the inquisition might have regarded a 
charming specimen of the rack. 

Yes, my heart was taking its revenge, and even by day 
it allowed me no respite. After eating it got so fussy I 
became afraid to eat at all. Following a meal it would 
thump for hours. And wasn’t I nervous! If you spoke 
to me suddenly I’d jump a foot, while the slam of a door 
shocked me as much as did during the war the bang of 
a Big Bertha. If I rose quickly from a stooping position 
I would get so dizzy I would have to clutch at something 
for support. Even blowing my nose made me giddy. 
And the look of me! My face was as yellow as a guinea, 
my eyes had the dull glaze of a dead fish, my neck was as 
scraggy as that of a plucked pullet. 

So I crawled round wretchedly, made my will and 
resigned myself to fate. And thus passed the first year 
of my “athlete’s heart,” a year of martyrdom. 


CHAPTER Six 
ROYAT, THE REGENERATOR 


However, this is no mere tale of woe. If I dwell on my 
miseries it is to show that in the end one may triumph 
despite the devil. For almost imperceptibly I began to 
be aware that I was entering on a more cheerful stage. 
I was accepting my condition more equably, even making 
a joke of it. Then one night I realised that the alarm 
clock under my pillow had become a chronometer. It 
did not keep me awake so much. Bit by bit it became 
attenuated to a tiny wrist watch. Indeed, sometimes I 
didn’t hear it at all. And there had been a moment when 
I was glad to sleep in a train, so that the racket of the 
rails would dominate the infernal rumpus of my heart. 

Other improvements too. Feet less icy. Could tie a 
shoe lace without getting giddy. That heart-thumping 
after meals had simmered down to a gentle flap. One 
after another the most distressing of my symptoms were 
vanishing. I just seemed to forget them; then suddenly 
remembering, behold they weren’t there. Where now 
was that dragging sensation in my chest? What had be- 
come of that lancing pain from breast-bone to arm-pit? No 
longer as I read quietly at night could I hear the roaring of 
the blood-stream in my ears. Indeed I had moments of ex- 
quisite tranquillity. As I carefully cultivated the sad, sweet 
smile of the cardiac, a Buddha-like calm pervaded me. 

In this, my valetudinarian year, my pet hobby was the 
consultation of doctors. They all handed me out the 
same stuff—a local defect of the heart, hypertrophy, 
abnormally high blood pressure. Yet with care, they 
said, I might live longer than if I had nothing wrong with 
me. Paradoxically, if you would attain to old age, you 
should acquire a fatal malady and devote yourself to 
its amelioration. So trying to persuade myself that I 
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was entertaining a blessing in disguise, I went about with a 
new interest in life. 


A Guarded Flame. 


But if my weakness made a philosopher of me, it also 
made me a social outcast. A man on a rigid diet does 
not relish being invited to dinner. To see happy people 
tucking away fancy food when your own life is one long 
Lent, is something of a sour note. Imagine the face of a 
head-waiter with pencil delicately poised, as you order 
toast and spinach. And the conviviality of the café! 
What asad memory! No more apéritifs, cocktails, liqueurs. 
And where’s the fun of sitting over a soft drink? Ah! 
how I regretted the old Bohemian days! 


‘** Oh how Id love to souse my throttle 
With rich red wine from a dusty bottle: 
Alas! my doctor says I oughter 
Drink only tea and Vichy water.” 


Tobacco too! How comforting between spells of work 
the whiff of a Gold-flake or a Camel! 


“I'd love to puff a panatella 
With any other lusty fella; 
Alas! if I should chance to wish one: 
* Tabac’s tabooed!’ shrieks my physician.” 


But never again. With me it must be everything or 
nothing. Enough has always meant too much. 

So infinitely better, but still a crock, I spent the second 
year of my cardiac career. Although it was relenting, my 
heart continued to hold the centre of the stage. Always I 
was waiting, watching, wondering what the little devil would 
do next. The least worry gave me a set-back, and that 
momentary pause persisted. It was not until the third year 
of my heart experience that I achieved a return to normal; 
and this I owe to the magical springs of Royat in Auvergne. 


“© Came the Dawn.’ 


Oh that I could chant a pean of praise for that peerless 
thermal station whose waters are the nearest thing to 
the fountain of eternal youth! Indeed the air of that 
little valley is so charged with their virtue that the natives 
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of Royat are said to be the longest lived in all France. 
Yet it is a place of quiet. If it were as well known as it 
ought to be, its avalanche of visitors would appal us, 
who like a faithful family come year after year. 

Above the door of the bath-house should be written: 
“‘ Abound in hope all ye who enter here.” For as surely 
as you pass that portal you are going to emerge fitter and 
better. Of course it will not do the impossible. If your 
arteries are like pipe-stems it cannot soften them again, | 
but it will defend you against the result of hard arteries. 
If you have a real malady of the heart you will get relief; 
if you have a false one it will vanish. Above all, if you 
have high blood pressure down, down it will go, till once 
again you know the joy of security and calm. 

But let me relate my own experience. I arrived there 
sceptical and discouraged. I was neuresthenic. My heart 
action was depressingly irregular. I had little hope of bene- 
ficent results, yet from the first day I felt better. The air 
was so tonic in its purity, the surroundings of such loveli- 
ness. ‘The valley abounds in wooded walks, while at its 
head the Puy du Dome dominates a region of wild beauty. 

Heart specialists are plentiful in Royat, but I had the 
luck to choose a good one. A little, round, rosy Professor 
at Clermont University,* he fairly radiated hope and 
cheer. For five minutes he hovered gravely over me. 

. How long they seemed! . . . What would the 
weraict. BSP aa. 

Suddenly he said with a cherubic smile: “ The motor 
is sound. ‘There is no lesion. But by some great effort 
you have strained your heart. It is dilated and the 
rythym is affected. Also it is nervous and fatigued. . . . 
Now I am going to cure you. With the waters and baths 
of Royat alone, behold I will restore your heart to normal size.” 

“You think you can? ” 

“IT know I can. After half-a-dozen baths that hesita- 
tion of your heart will disappear never to return. Your 
blood pressure is two hundred and twenty. I will lower 
it to a hundred and fifty. This I promise you.” 


* Professor Gabriel Perrin.—Another grateful patient of Professor 
Perrin and an ardent Royater is Maceterlinck, the Belgian dramatist. 
Can there be some mystic link between a thermal and a thermite? 
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“Go ahead, Professor,” I said with infinite relief. “ I'll 
do my damnedest to back you up.” 


Springs of Perennial Youth. 

Feeling enormously bucked I presented myself for my 
first bath. The bath was of the Roman type, about three 
feet deep and abrim with what looked like tepid coffee. 
As I slid into it my heart gave a surprised bound, then 
settled down to throb slowly, steadily. Lying there with 
the running water rippling about me I had an amazing 
feeling of happy arteries. The water was rusty in colour, 
because to temper it to the tyro it had lain all night in a 
tank; yet I had an immediate sense of its potency. So 
blissfully I floated till the clock warned me that my 
ten minutes were up. As I stepped out of that chocolate 
water I was a rich rose colour. 

From the bath one must hurry to bed and remain there 
an hour. And in all this record of voluptuous experi- 
ence that hour is most to be cherished. As I lay under the 
blankets my body seemed to purr, and every touch of the 
sheets was like a caress. Happiness flooded me, so that every 
vein seemed lyrical. I was like a careless god, high floating 
on ecstatic clouds. Bliss pervaded me, till the sounds of 
life became like music, fainter and more faint. So in 
delicious languor I drifted off on a golden sea of sleep. 

And after five days that two year falter of my pulse disappeared 
and has never returned ; while my blood pressure dropped so 
rapidly my doctor kept me to those same emasculated 
baths instead of promoting me to more virile ones. How- 
ever, I backed him up with religious fervour. Especially 
in diet. After a ten mile tramp in the woods it is hard 
to refuse dainties that would tempt an epicure. But 
haughtily I waved away the velouté de volaille and the 
soufié glacé a la mandarine. “ Bring me,” said I sternly, 
** the steamed potatoes and the stewed prunes.”” However, 
other patients were less resolute. Confronted with the 
delicious dinner and the rigorous régime they hummed and 
hawed, and in the end compromised—by taking both. 

I had conceived my cure in terms of rest, but to my 
surprise the doctor told me to walk, walk, walk. “ At 
least fifteen kilometres a day,” he said. “ Circulate your 
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blood. March till you’re tired but not too tired. As long 
as you don’t get out of breath, exercise all you can.” 

So from after lunch until nightfall I roamed the high 
hills, And it was then I became conscious of a magical 
change in myself. I can only call it a renaissance. I 
seemed to live entirely in the moment, and that moment 
was of such sunny serenity that merely to be alive was the 
height of happiness. I gloried in the moment, so that 
every breath was ecstasy. I thrilled with the joy of nature, 
the hope of Spring. Never was sunshine so smiling, sky 
so bright. Rapture can only express my mood. My gaze 
rested in rapture on the beauty of the world about me. 
Every leaf and blade was radiant, the birds mad with 
glee. Yet beneath all this shimmer of joy was a profound 
peace and thankfulness. 


Beneficent Bubbles. 


Soon my probationary baths of water prostituted in 
the tank were over, and I was promoted to the virgin 
spring. Here in all its virtue the water comes right 
from its source. It is clear as cut glass, sparkling as 
champagne. As it is released it chuckles joyously. And 
now for the first time you can appreciate the esthetic 
quality of the bath. For as you lie in that limpid clarity 
your body seems strangely beautified. It is like a statue of 
white marble. Then suddenly you see tiny bubbles clinging 
to it. Lie very still, so as not to disturb them. . . . See 
how they spread, this army of bubbles camped on the hills 
and valleys of your frame. Look how they are entrenched 
in the hollows and fortified on the heights. Do not dis- 
lodge them, for in their tenacity lies the virtue of the bath. 

Watch how they gather in mass and strength, emanating 
mysteriously out of nothing. Now they cluster so thickly 
that your skin begins to have a corrugated effect. You 
glance at the minatory hand of the clock, for only ten 
minutes are allowed you. But it is so delectable, this 
milk-warm limpidity welling up from the bowels of the 
earth that you will take twelve. In your ears the bubbles 
break like tiny bells. . . . Your body floats ethereally. 

. It dissolves in ineffable serenities. . . . You have 
no body. You are all spirit. . . . Nirvana! Oh, to 
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prolong this bliss forever! . . . You rouse with a 
start. 


No, your body is still there, but O marvel! It is sheathed 
in silver. You are a statue of silver in a crystal casket. So 
thickly clustered are the shiny beads there is no sign of flesh 
at all. From head to foot you are brocaded with pearls. 
. . . How sad to destroy this beautiful thing you have 
become! To scatter those myriads of fragile globes, each 
cupping your arteries to eager action! But the clock-hand 
points reproachfully, and already you are faint. As you step 
out of the bath the statue of silver becomes one of coral. 


Hope, Healing, Health for All. 

Yet there is a spring of even greater potency, and if 
you advance to this you are proud indeed. Here the 
bubbles are as big as hazel nuts, the seed pearls are oriental 
ones. Like flagellants they whip you, till the after-lassi- 
tude becomes positive fatigue. After their pummelling 
heartiness how good it seems to sink into bed! As the 
sheets caress you like carded silk, what a sublimation of 
comfort! You feel like an instrument perfectly tuned. 
You listen to the symphony of happy arteries. You hear 
the harmony of health. . . . Then tranquilly you drift 
away on an elysian sea. . . . Golden unconsciousness, 
with awakening to the laughter of a joyous world. 

I dwell on this experience because after the first season 
I never quite recaptured it. Never again did I feel so 
exalted as in those first weeks of regeneration, when 
to breathe and to be was to envy not the gods. I could 
have rested for hours silent as a stone, content with merely 
existing. I could not read because even the most banal 
words suggested a wealth of images that dazzled me. 
Then an eager energy spurred me on, and I walked the 
high hills of Royat with my head in the clouds. 

And you too, my friend of fifty, may have a similar 
experience. If your heart is flabby or your arteries 
beginning to crackle, Royat will do you more good than 
a dozen doctors. Towards the end of their cure you hear 
people say: “I feel ten years younger.” And you in 
turn will say the same. As I bade him good-bye my 
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little doctor beamed with joy. My heart and blood 
pressure were normal again. Physically and morally I 
was a new man. “ My friend,” he told me, “if you 
only look after yourself as you ought to do, there’s no 
reason why you shouldn’t turn the century.” 


A Note of Warning. 


There, however, he was wrong. Too much folly and 
ignorance have to be paid for. I will never live to be a 
hundred. No, I will have to content myself with a mere 
ninety or so. And you too, my brother of the growing 
girth, may make that (or near it) your shining mark. 
All you need is a bit of belief, a dash of discipline. 

But don’t overdo the discipline. Therein lies a danger. 
Not that you would be so assinine as to emulate my 
ardours and excesses, but you might become over-enthusi- 
astic. Physical culture is an ideal, and it is apt to inspire 
its votaries with an excess of zeal. So flattering are its 
results we are encouraged to increasing efforts till a chance 
visit to a doctor may reveal to us that the outside of the 
body is not the inside. 

When you see how many elderly people die of heart 
weakness it should be a warning to you to go cautiously. 
After fifty it is so easy to strain this organ. By either physical 
or mental effort we may do so and be quite unconscious 
of it. If someone had only warned me of the danger 
I was running I should never have done myself such a 
serious harm. It is from ignorance far more than from 
folly that most of our miseries arise. There is no reason 
why you should die of heart-failure any more than there is 
that you should die of pneumonia. All that is unnecessary 
and preventable. So take warning from me (which I know 
you will not), and periodically have your heart examined. 

Moderation, always moderation. Let your exercise be 
adapted to your age. You can keep up your athletic 
form, but only at a price. It’s all right to feel young, 
but if you try to act young you'll soon cease to feel young, 
Realise the limitations of the years. In the fifties resign 
tennis for golf; in the later sixties, golf for croquet; while 
even in the eighties you may distinguish yourself and 
beat your grandchildren at tiddlywinks, 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
THE ROYATERS 


You may skip this chapter if you like, for unless you take 
an interest in it it is not likely to interest you. It is 
really an elaborated footnote on Royat. Having written 
a magazine article on the subject I have received so many 
hundreds of letters asking for information that it was 
impossible for me to answer them personally. (In any 


case I never do answer letters.) So let this be my response 


to my correspondents. 

I do not suppose that ninety out of a hundred of my 
middle-aged readers (if indeed I have the luck to have 
as many as a hundred) will ever expect to visit Royat. 
Of the remaining ten perhaps nine may dream of going 
there; and because the dream is often fairer than the reality 
I wish them all the joy of it. But I do not think the 
remaining solitary pilgrim will regret his voyage. 

For Royat is really a very charming village, caught 
red-roofed in the cleft of the hills. The eager pines run 
down to its doorstep. The green valley goes up and up, 
and precisely at its head, as if planted there to exalt the 
spirit of the health-seeker, the Puy du Dome goes up and 
up. It is like an arrow head prodigiously pointing at 
the sky. It draws the eye like a magnet, always calling 
for wonder and admiration, as becomes a proud peak in 
isolated majesty. A motor road cork-screws round it to the 
Roman temple at its summit, and from its base you can see 
black cars climbing it like fleas on the hump of a camel. 

On a clear day it is a challenge I rarely refuse. But 
I climb it by a path of precipitous temerity, with breathing 
spaces on bluffs of windy dizziness. The horizon widens 
to vastitude; the valley diminished to a checkerboard of 
moor and forest. Here so close to the teeming town, 
it is as savagely primitive as at the beginning of time. 
The crash of the tusked boar breaks the silence of the 
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piny crepuscule, and the bronze-green heaths are scarred 
only by solitary sheep tracks. 


Where People Laugh and Live Long. 


But if the windy wildness of the uplands does not appeal 
to you, there is the great plain of Clermont with its rich 
vineyards, its amiable Auvergnats, its historic interest. 
For rising from it is the weird plateau of Gergovie, where 
the great Vercingetorix defeated Cesar and saved Gaul. 
And from the monument that marks the battleground you 
look down on the village where the great Michelin of rubber 
tyre fame commands a grimy army whose thousands of 
houses look as if they had been made with a rubber stamp. 

And here besides the tyres of France are made the 
bank notes of France. Between Clermont and Royat a 
vast establishment opens its doors to pour forth a thousand 
chattering girls, short-skirted, saucy-eyed, and with a gay 
greeting for the passing stranger. Further on you will 
meet a smaller stream coming from the Chocolaterie of 
the Marquise de Sévigné at Royat, and perhaps you will 
wonder if it is nicer to fabricate bon-bons or coupons that 
represent millions, but mean only paper to those who make 
them. However, after a few baths in the springs of Royat 
everything begins to take an extraordinary interest, and 
increasingly you incline to see the happy side of things. 

For if you follow the cure faithfully I guarantee that 
you will soon be going about wearing the Royat grin. You 
will be amazed at your pep, your punch, your virility. 
You will say: “I am growing rombustiows. Perhaps 
it is as well my stay is limited or I might get out of hand.” 
As I once heard a youthful man of seventy remark: ‘“ By 
gad, sir, a whole summer here would make a bishop bite 
a barmaid on the neck.” 


Why Doctors Don’t Like Royat. 

But your home doctor will perhaps not agree with you. 
He will tell you that no doubt the baths have normaiised 
your blood pressure, but it will soon rise again. Perhaps. 
Yet even if it rises immediately you have had a month 
on the side of the angels. However it will take you at 
least another month to get back to what you were before, 
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and perhaps two or three. All that is on the credit 
column of the health ledger. You are defending yourself, 
retarding the hardening of your arteries by so much. 

Don’t be discouraged then by the scepticism of physicians, 
even of heart specialists. Their business is to cure you 
by drugs rather than by nature. Often they do not 
endorse Royat because they know it will do you good, 
and they will lose a profitable patient. Their lack of 
enthusiasm is the best proof of the virtue of the cure. 
For my part, I confidently claim that if it is faithfully 
followed it will add ten years to your life. 


Why Royat Cures. 


Of course Royat is not the only station of its kind, 
but they are few and far. Nauheim is more famous. 
However, it lacks the scenic beauty of Royat and its pine- 
scented mountain air. Also it is twice as expensive. Nor. 
are its waters so rich in natural gas. Indeed I have been 
told they are artificially strengthened. I do not think 
there are anywhere in the world springs so potent in 
carbonic acid gas as those of Royat. 

After fifty we men die of troubles of the circulation more 
than from any other cause. And this is where Royat 
triumphs. It may be asked what is the explanation of the 
amazing effect of its waters in normalising blood pressure, 
in combating heart disorders, and in retarding arterio- 
sclerosis. ‘The reason is not thoroughly known, but I am 
indebted to my friend Professor Perrin of Clermont Uni- 
versity for some information on the subject. As anything 
technical bores me as much as it probably does you, I will 
try to pass on his explanation as painlessly as possible. 

The greater part of the result is no doubt due to the 
stimulating effect of the nascent carbonic acid gas on 
the superficial arteries of the body. Circulation is whipped 
up in the fine network of these lying near the skin. Where 
they are stagnant or choked, under the titillating shock 
of a million gas bubbles they expand, become active, 
function vigorously. With the blood running merrily 
through them they relieve the main arteries and in turn 
the heart. As you enter your first bath you can almost 
hear your tired heart give a sigh of relief. ‘‘ Thank you.” 
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it seems to say, ‘‘ I’ve been doing my damnedest to pump 
blood through these choked tubes, and now they’re running 
clear I can take it easy for a bit.” 


Some Scientific Dope. 


This is the mechanical action of the bath. Each one of this 
myriad of bubbles is like a tiny cupping glass that turns you 
toarichruby colour. You are lying in an envelope of gas, 
and as it is a poor conductor of heat you feel a gentle sensa- 
tion of warmth and well-being. There is an affluence of 
blood to the smaller exterior arteries which is immediately 
felt in the diminished blood pressure in the larger ones. 

In this way the heart has less resistance to overcome; 
the pulse beats more steadily, and at the same time gains 
-in force. The lungs are relieved, so that the breathing 
becomes deep and gentle. Where the heart is dilated, little 
by little it regains its contractability, so that by the end of 
the cure, by means of the radiograph, a distinct diminution 
of its volume may be recorded. Better still, this alternance 
in the blood pressure keeps the arteries supple, and checks 
that tendency to arterio-sclerosis which at fifty makes itself 
felt in all of us. To stay young you must keep your 
arteries elastic, and this rejuvenation of the pump and the 
pipes is responded to by a rejuvenation in all the body. 

Moreover this happy harmony is achieved by purely 
natural means. It is because the gas in the water is 
generated spontaneously that it has its potency. In arti- 
ficial baths the bubbles do not cling to the body, but break 
on the surface of the water. To have virtue at all, the gas 
must be born in the water, as it were, and slowly and 
continuously cluster on the body. 


The Element of Mystery. 


But if the mechanical action of the water may be thus 
explained, its other modes of action remain somewhat of 
a mystery. Indeed there are so many suppositions you 
may take your choice. The carbonic acid gas may be 
absorbed by osmosis, and act directly on the nerves that 
have to do with the expansion of the arteries. Or the 
increased sensibility of the nerves that ramify under the 
skin may be communicated to deeper ones with the same 
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result. Or the action may be reflex, that is to say the 
action on the deeper nerves, combined with the increase of 
carbonic acid in the blood, may be the source of benign 
nerve currents originating in the spinal column and having 
a tonic effect on the heart by lengthening its rythym. 

Or again the action may be electrical, and each of the 
little beads of gas may be regarded as a small battery 
giving a shock to the skin, which in turn is communicated 
to the nerves. That there is this electric energy in the 
gas has been proved, but its precise value as a factor 
in the cure is uncertain. Even more difficult to estimate 
is the action of the radio-active substances contained in 
the water. All the springs of Royat are strongly radio- 
active, while the.air is so rich in emanations of radium that 
among the natives epidemics are rare, and tubercolosis 
almost unknown. It may be, then, that the action of 
radio-active elements in water and air, by increasing the 
red corpuscles, has a considerable share in the cure. 


Spring Cleaning the System. 

But the health seeker need not shethee about such 
theories. Let the cause of the cure remain to him the 
mystery that to a great extent it is. One important 
factor, however, must not be overlooked, and that is the 
drinking of the waters. You really have a bath inside 
as well as out. By drinking after a bath when the arteries. 
are dilated, the water which is very rapidly absorbed 
serves to flush them, and, some believe, helps to keep 
~ them elastic. They say that the deposits that make for 
arterio-sclerosis are thus washed away, and that the pipes 
are toned and cleaned out. Also drunk in quantity when the 
stomach is empty, the water passes by osmosis through the 
mucus coating of the intestine, and so readily enters the 
blood current with a similar washing effect. A somewhat 
fanciful theory perhaps, yet there may be something in it. 

But the chief value of drinking the waters is to give a 
thorough Spring cleaning to the kidneys, increasing their 
powers of elimination and relieving the liver. The result 
is a complete dis-intoxication of the system, and perhaps 
it is this that is responsible for that feeling of buoyancy 
and elation that one feels as the cure advances. ‘The 
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poisons are washed out, the body cleaned and restored. 
Thus again, by combating one of its chief causes, do we 
combat arterio-sclerosis and hypertension. If Royat did 
nothing more than dis-intoxicate the system it would be 
worth while going there for that result alone. 

No doubt the lowering of blood pressure with its beneficent 
effect of calm and clarity is temporary; but the treatment 
need only be taken often enough to make it permanent. I 
go there twice a year and if it were not for the inhospitable 
winter I would go every three months. As it is, by six weeks 
of treatment I consider I enjoy six months of normalised 
tension. Also let me remark that for women drawing near 
to the change of life the cure of Royat is invaluable. It 
will keep them young and defer that dreaded time. 


Impressions that do not Fade. 


A bag of bones with the glabrous skin and the stark 
stare of the cardiac, collapsed on a bench; an elephant- 
legged woman who hobbles on two sticks; a man whose 
putty-like face is studded with a nose the colour of a car- 
buncle; a stout bourgeois whose congested countenance 
is a network of purple veins; ghostlike girls and cadaverous 
tottering old men . . . that is Royat. 

Glittering hotels that rise in terraced opulence: from 
the casino the monotonous refrain: “‘ Rien ne va plus ;” 
the strains of jazz, and gilded youth radiantly clad 
mocking the misery of their elders; the beautiful gardens 
alive with light and laughter; the opera, the theatre, 
evening dress, luxury . . . that also is Royat. 

The sweet sanctuary of the pines; the pure, penetrating 
breath of the mountains; the cheer and happiness of the 
convalescents; the sunshiny rests and daily routine of 
the cure; the lengthening walks and the growing sense of 
power and well-being . . . that too is Royat. 

But shun it in full season, when crowds besiege the baths 
and the hotels are crammed. Go there in Spring or Autumn. 
Follow your cure faithfully; believe in it, and if it has 
done you good, return every year. Give your tired heart 
a vacation. Royat is unique. ‘Try it at least once; then, 
if I mistake not, you will join that great and increasing 
clan of its votaries who return religiously year after year 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
IDEALISE YOURSELF 


Havine decided, as I hope, that you would like to 
raise your standard of health, and in consequence your 
standard of happiness, let us see how you had best begin. 

. What I suggest is that you should try to evoke a 
vision of yourself, not as you are but as you would like 
to be. Idealise yourself. 

Now as a hard-boiled realist I believe more in ideas 
than in ideals. Unless I can turn it to practical account 
I have little use for idealism. But we are all born idealists, 
and it would take a life-time to grow out of it. Are there 
not men, alive or dead, who inspire us and lift us above 
ourselves? But instead of idealising others why not turn 
this power selfward? 

Try to imagine how you would look if you lived the. 
perfect life. For one thing, you would not be fat; nor 
dull-eyed, nor dull-skinned, nor dull-witted. You would 
be lean, keen, alert. Your eyes would twinkle, your 
colour be fresh. Look in the glass and confess you leave 
much to be desired. You are flabby perhaps, or worn, 
or disillusioned. No, you’re not exactly crazy about 
yourself. . . . Well, you can be quite another sort 
of man. You can re-create yourself in terms of youth, 
attractiveness, vigour. This sounds like the advertise- 
ment of some quack doctor, but it isn’t. You can do 
wonders with yourself . . . if you want to. 


A Fine Old Chap. 


First take stock. You are over fifty and realise that 
you must face the fact of age. You have reached the 
crest of life where two roads confront you, one going 
steeply downhill, the other diminishing by an easy grade 
into the vague distance. Death, of course, is the bourne; 
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but are you going to reach it by a short cut or by the 
long way round? You have borne the brunt of life’s 
battle; you have made good and bear honourable scars; 
you are beginning to be a little tired of the struggle. Sooner 
or later you see yourself at peace with all the world, and 
enjoying to the full the serenity and freedom you have 
earned. Well, at this stage it is good to project your 
imagination into the future and picture yourself as you 
would like to be at, say, seventy. 

Have you ever known some cheery old boy who excites . 
your admiration? He cultivates his garden; plays a little 
golf perhaps; enjoys everything—his family, his friends, 
his food, his home. He knows the gladness of giving, 
and gets his greatest happiness from making others happy. 
He has the respect and consideration of all. ‘“‘ A lovely 
old man ”’ they call him, and he seems to be getting more 
fun out of the game than ever he did. He is wiry, supple, 
active. His cheeks are rosy, his eyes bird-bright. His 
wrinkles are laughing wrinkles, and he is keen, shrewd, 
humorous. His interest in life is unabated, while miracu- 
lously he seems to have conserved many of his enthusiasms. 

Well, that’s you. That is what you can make yourself. 
Keep the picture of that ideal old man before you, for 
you too are going to realise that the best of life is its serene 
eventide. 


Where Success Sfells Failure. 

This old fellow was no doubt successful in his life career 
but he has put all that behind him. And now, while 
every man should be keen to finish with the sordid business 
of money-grubbing, it is dangerous to retire too sud- 
denly. Never lose a hold till you have something else 
to grip. Haven’t you seen business men who have retired 
too abruptly just crumple up and collapse in the years 
that followed? Aimlessly they :wander round, bored and 
miserable. Like men let out after a long term of prison 
they are half-afraid of their freedom. In a life of unwonted 
lethargy their health soon suffers and they grow old with 
appalling easiness. 

Yet all this is very stupid and need not be. They have 
been guilty of lack of foresight in giving up the old life 
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before they were trained to the new. Thrown violently . 
on their own resources they find they have none. For 
we are creatures of custom, and as we grow old we harden 
in our habits as well as in our arteries. It should be our 
effort to keep both supple. If we get into set ways that 
the changed conditions of life will not allow us to follow, 
something is going to burst. 

Of course some men go to the other extreme of refusing 
to retire at all. You’ve heard them: ‘‘ My business is 
my life. The day I quit [ll go to pieces.’ And it’s 
sadly true. But I have nothing to say to that type of 
man. If he has the soul of a stock-broker or a real-estate 
agent, let him stick to his bond-peddling or his house- 
haggling. If he were an artist one could understand; 
but how can a man’s whole heart be in the hay and feed 
business, or his soul be satisfied with selling soap? Not 
for such is there a mellow aftermath to cultivate with all 
thankfulness the garden of the spirit. Not for Babbitt 
a benediction in the quiet sky and a late lark singing. 


_ Retiring is not Retreating. 


Again, many men hate to retire early because they 
think it is the beginning of the end instead of the beginning 
of another beginning. They don’t realise that fifty is 
only half-time, and that with a change of side merrily 
the game goes on. To retire is not to become a mere 
spectator; it is to substitute one set of energies for another, 
more natural and congenial. For the grind of business 
is not natural, and to no one with any nobility of soul 
can it ever be entirely congenial. Behind the doubtful 
romance of commerce is always the sordid grabble for 
gold. If you have a money-grubber’s soul by all means 
keep on; but I take it that you look on business only as 
a means to an end—security, freedom, and the develop- 
ment of that higher self that is your real self. 

The mistake made by most successful men is in keeping 
in harness too long. Like prize-fighters and movie stars 
they should retire at the height of their triumph, only they 
never do. Well, it’s hard to tell when the height is reached, 
and it is quite a dislocation to pass from working to idling. 
To-day money is flowing in, to-morrow pouring out. 
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That foolish fear of poverty grips one. The change is 
too violent and there’s no need for it. 

Only begin to retire early. Draw back bit by bit, break- 
ing yourself in gently to the changing conditions. Try 
working half-time for half-pay. Then slack off easily, 
giving less and less thought to money-making till finally 
you are content to leave it to others. The life of leisure 
must be cultivated like anything else, and it is harder 
for the industrious man to learn to loaf than it is for the 
loafer to learn to work. Yet a little gift for loafing is not 
to be despised. 


A Plea for Poverty. 

So train yourself for the new life before leaving the old. 
And even then it may be hard. For perhaps you will 
say: ‘‘ What a lot of time I’m wasting! Time is mone 
and here I’m squandering it with both hands... . 
A little philosophy, my friend. Think how little money 
counts in comparison with health. Remember that every 
year you cut out of your business career is at least two 
added to that time when you discover your true self and 
develop the richer side of your nature. 

You may say: “If I retire so early I will have to 
retrench in my style of living.” What if you do? You 
may be all the happier for it. There is such a thing as 
being too prosperous. It is possible to prefer to be poor, 
or at least to refuse to be rich. The poor are lucky not 
to be rich, for they cannot ruin their health by high living. 
Wise men do not envy the rich, and most would prefer 
a cottage to a castle. Riches mean responsibility. With 
material possessions life becomes complex. Beyond a 
certain point property is a burden. To be really free one 
must be poor. 

I mean, of course, comfortably poor, independently 
poor. A man must be provided with all the primitive 
needs of life—food, shelter, raiment. ‘These assured, he 
need have no doubt of happiness, for it is achieved through 
simplicity of soul. He who would enjoy the life of the 
spirit has little need of material possessions. For my own 
part, if I had books aplenty and the freedom of field 
and wood I could live in a cabin and be content with a 
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mess of porridge. As I look around my library with its 
five thousand volumes I think regretfully of the days 
when I owned but a battered company of fifty, yet all 
so tried and true. Then with a sigh I resolve to write 
an essay in praise of poverty. 


The Illusion of Wealth. 


Yes, I am convinced that beyond a certain point posses- 

sions only embarrass and stultify. Wealth brings worry 
-and care, while in poverty is cheerfulness and content. 

And there is no such thing as real ownership. Nothing 
actually belongs to you. Of your house and land you 
can have no more than a life-lease, and the granting of 
a life-lease to your heirs. You have money! Paper 
securities, figures in a bank book. What do they mean 
to you? You can only sleep under one roof, wear one 
suit of clothes at a time—and in the end you will like old 
clothes better than new, find that bread and butter have 
cake beaten hollow. 

As you return to the simple fare of childhood it may 
come home to you that you really own nothing, cannot 
own anything. These objects of beauty and art you have 
collected around you will continue to be when you have 
ceased to be. They will delight other eyes long after 
yours have closed in weariness of living. You have only 
a life loan of them. The gauds you strove for others 
will strive for, and think they possess in turn. We are 
only shadows pursuing shadows. All is vanity, and most 
of all the illusion of riches. Whether you slave for wealth 
or whether it comes without your slaving beware of it. 
Better to be than to have, to do than to hold. 


Retire Early. 


All of which I write in an effort to convince you that a 
small income need be no bar to an early retirement. 
Working in overalls in your garden you can be happier 
than the lord of the manor. The great thing is to feel 
secure. Your real needs are few, and these assured the 
rest is not worth worrying over. So that if you have 
arrived at an age at which you ought to retire, and you 
can satisfy these simple needs, do not be afraid to take 
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the step. Comfort is more precious than luxury. Whether 
you have five hundred or five thousand pounds a year 
your sum of satisfaction will be about the same. Rich 
or poor we all have a certain capacity for happiness, 
and by the law of compensation we generally get our 
share. 

As to the age at which you ought to retire, it is not so 
much a question of wealth as of health and temperament. 
I would say, however, that at fifty-five a man should 
begin retiring. In any case he should not put it off longer 
than his sixtieth year. He who toils after sixty-five is 
either a failure or a fool. 

Don’t refuse to give up the job till the job gives up 
you. Don’t hang on too long and let go too quick. For 
living out life wisely is also a job, and an apprenticeship 
must be served to it in turn. Habits must be kept flexible, 
tastes developed away from the old track and leading to 
the new. Business must not be allowed to absorb you 
to the sacrifice of culture, and your inborn love of nature 
and knowledge. A lot of hobbies must be kept in reserve 
for the time when you will have leisure to enjoy them. 
Retiring does not mean ending an active life, but entering 
into a better and brighter one. 

Rather than toil for a superfluity stop when you have 
enough. Imagine yourself in your fresh field of activity; 
believe that you will find your time too short to do all 
you want to do, and set yourself to safeguard and prolong 
it as far as possible. Think that health comes before 
wealth, that better than power and position is a joy in 
simple things, tranquillity of body and serenity of mind. 


CHAPTER NINE 
STRAFING THE SUET 


Havine suggested that you should conceive an ideal of 
yourself and work towards it, let’s see what might be your 
best attack. May I begin by asking a question? Are 
you fat ? 

I put it fearlessly, for in two cases out of three you are 
fat. Or let’s say you have a slight tendency to over- 
weight. Your stomach is convex instead of concave. 
Well, let me tell you, @ hump on the middle is just as ugly as 
a hump on the back. 

** What if I do carry a little excess baggage,” you answer 
defiantly. “It’s a good thing to have a reserve. Besides 
I’m not fat. Call me stoutish if you like, but not corpu- 
lent. And at fifty have I not earned the right to 
be round. At my age it’s proper to be portly. It suits 
me. Gives me a jolly, comfortable look. No, let my 
stomach be spheroid, my jaws jowled, it’s natural, and I 
carry my weight well.” 

To which I reply: ‘It’s not natural, and so far from 
being becoming it makes you look ridiculous. Your 
overweight is an accusation of slackness and self-indul- 
gence. You should be ashamed of every pound of fat 
you carry.” 

Perhaps you are, though you try to bluff, protesting 
it’s a sign of good health and otherwise inevitable. There 
you're wrong. You can shed your fat just as you can 
shed your overcoat, and you’ll feel all the healthier and 
happier for having got rid of it. You will realise then that 
the fat “ you” was false, and this lean “ you”? is the real 
one. Once you have jettisoned your cargo of suet you’ll 
never take on a fresh one. 

For once you have achieved leanness you will have 
little trouble in keeping lean. Having discovered a new 
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and fascinating self, you will like it so much you will never 
change. Because with that new self you will enter into 
a new life. . . . If you do not believe me, listen to the 
story of a fat man who became permanently a thin one. 


The Sneaking Enemy. 


In the reaction after the war most of us middle-aged 
buffers slacked off a bit. Then in that breathing space 
in which we decided what to do next, Fat, the new foe, 
crept insidiously on us. So gradual was its invasion that 
only by accident did it reveal itself. 

That day, for instance, when we tried on the old uniform 
and were surprised to find how tight it was. Collars, 
too, seemed to be getting a bit chokey; must buy a larger 
size. And trousers! At the waist did we not find them 
more comfortable with the top button unfastened. Especi- 
ally after dinner. Portents these. Perhaps at the time 
we didn’t take them too seriously, pretended we were not 
too bad. A bit fleshy, maybe. Must take ourselves in 
hand and reduce a few pounds. Not this week though. 
Might as well have a few farewell feeds. Next month, 
MECMAPA.* is. 

Then one day as we sat in our baths we looked down 
at an abdomen that revealed an invincible rotundity. A 
tummy, by gad! Disgusting! Must do something about 
it, and at once. Then we either get busy and mercilessly 
strafe that infant tummy out of existence, or we put off 
the sorry business of reducing till one fine morning we 
gaze in the glass, and behold there that most ludicrous of 
God’s creatures, A FAT MAN. 


I Realise the Shame of Suet. 


It was at Hollywood I first became fat-conscious. 
Moving in movie circles the contrast between my chubby 
self and the youth and grace about me came ruefully 
home to me. Most of the movie men were so boyishly 
slim, the women so girlishly slender. I did not realise 
with what self-denial many of them paid the price of a 
graceful figure, how to gain their bread and butter they 
spurned bread and butter. True, I heard a great deal 
about diet, and once in a while lunched with a man who 
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would make a meal off a toothpick and a slab of chewing 
gum. Or I would hear a female star, at the close of an 
afternoon’s emoting, remark that she hadn’t eaten that 
day, and that a hearty dinner of wafers and water would 
seem awfully good to her. All this casually and in the 
course of things. 

My further awakening I owe to the prize ring. About 
this time my interest was aroused in boxing, and more 
than in the actual fighting I found my eyes fixed on the 
physique of the fighters. With intense admiration I 
watched that play of muscle under satiny skin, that sensitive 
sincerity of whalebone and whipcord rippling to the least 
movement. These youths in the pride of their perfec- 
tion were more beautiful to me than lumpy-limbed 
Adonises and muscle-bound Samsons, more beautiful 
than any woman; and as I watched them I felt ashamed 
of the gross and grubby men who applauded them, and 
above all ashamed of myself. 


The Final Revelation. _ 

The climax came, however, when I went to the South 
Seas and fell under the spell of the Land Where Time 
Dreams. There in all its glory I saw the male form 
naturally developed. Gold and tawny men girt in gold 
and scarlet loin-cloths lolled under the flame trees with 
the grace of gods. Amid the palm groves they stalked 
with the majesty of kings. Their splendid proportions 
and superb development endowed them with a natural 
dignity and pride. Unconsciously their every movement 
was a pose, their every pose a picture. To painters a 
sheer delight, to painters an exquisite inspiration, can it 
be wondered that I fell in love with them and with the 
land that made them what they were. How mean we 
white men looked beside them! Again I realised how fine 
the human body can be, and alas! how ugly. And it 
all depends on ourselves. . . . 

And here let me say that my impression of these ultimate 
_ isles is one that time will never efface. Often standing 
by my Northern sea the dour rocks dissolve, and I am 
gazing on that other sea so mild, so musical. The dreaming 
lagoon shimmers opalescently from the palm fringe to 
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the barrier reef, and I see myself living out my life a 
bearded beachcomber, shutting off every echo of the 
civilised world, and drawing nearer and nearer to that 
Nature which to me is God. 


My Mirror Insults Me. 


On my return home self-disgust lay heavy on my soul. — 
I wasn’t, I told myself, a spiritual success. Material, yes. 
On the verge of fifty I was in a position most men would 
have envied. I had no cares, few responsibilities. My 
future was secure, comfortable, interesting. By my own 
industry I had amassed that amount of capital which 
would permit me to sit forever on my little fat behind and 
live on the toil and sweat of others. A pleasant prospect 
that would have gladdened most, yet discontent gnawed 
at me. Something was wrong. I wasn’t as happy as 
men who hadn’t a tenth of what I had. Was this all I 
had fretted and fevered for? Mercilessly I took stock of 
myself. 

And I found the fault was mine alone. Success was 
spoiling me. I was taking life too easily, giving in to 
my appetites, glutting myself with good things till they 
lost their savour. By striving after a series of small satis- 
factions I was losing the big satisfaction. The sweets 
were becoming bitter, the honey turning to gall. I had 
only to look at myself to know I was making a hash of 
things. I saw a stodgy fellow, cumbered with coarse fat, 
thick-necked and muddy of skin. I who had always been 
a lover of fitness and force was becoming a stuffy, slack, 
greasy middle-aged man. 


Going Downhill. 


Yet around me hundreds of others were letting themselves 
run to seed, portly citizens, paunchy men about town, 
good livers, successful business men. They seemed quite 
satisfied, but I wasn’t. I could see how my life was per- 
niciously planned. I would rise a little after ten and tempt 
a coy appetite with cunning food. Having eaten at lunch 
to the limit of comfort, I would laze till tea-time, then 
stuff more food into a stomach that hadn’t disposed 
of the last. Bucked up by tea, I might muster energy 
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for a city walk of sauntering and shop-regarding. Nothing 
so tiring, and soon I would long for an arm-chair at the 
club. My limit of daily perambulation would be a few 
miserable miles. The more we exercise the more we 
want to exercise, and the more we slack the heavier does 
slackness settle on us. 

Dinner! Another needless gorge, forcing fancy food 
on a stomach too depraved to protest. Then a comatose 
evening in an easy chair before the fire, pyjamas and 
dressing gown, coffee, cigarettes, movie magazines, candy 
to nibble—there! I would settle more deeply into my 
morass of hedonism. Mentally stodgy as well as physically, 
I could not read a serious book. If I went to a theatre 
it had to be a revue or a farcical comedy. Ideas instead 
of stimulating me, bored me. Outwardly I was a typical 
bourgeois, plump and prosperous, but often I longed for 
the harum-scarum freedom of my Latin Quarter days. 
Alas! I was porcine, and I knew it. 


To Become Better One Must Become Worse. 


Yet even as I let myself sink into this slough I was 
preparing for a desperate effort to free myself. I must 
be nearly lost before I could be saved. To be stung 
to self-respect I must be almost dishonoured. And now 
I can see that all these experiences, movie stars, the prize 
ring, Tahiti, were leading up to the great and vital one: 
REGENERATION. My sybaritic life was part of a 
formative process, good because it was a stepping stone 
to good. The very abjectness of my surrender to the 
senses was to be the lever-point of my redemption. Little 
ludicrous things served to point my growing self-disgust. 
There was that evening I put on a dress-suit I had not 
worn for months. Not only had I to rip the waistcoat up 
the back, but I had to slit the waistband of the trousers. 
And a passing glimpse of myself in a mirror humiliated 
me. Surely that portly, pompous figure was a stranger? 
Instead of growing truer to what was essential in me, I 
was growing away from myself. My self repulsion in- 
creased, till came the climax. 

One morning a gorgeous weighing machine attracted 
me. I was clad for Spring and had not breakfasted. A 
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light suit, a light stomach—could the moment be more 
propitious? For some time I had feared to weigh; now 
I would be reassured. So confidently I stepped on to 
that wobbly platform. 

Blandly I watched the needle swing round swiftly, then 
more slowly, more doubtfully. A hundred and fifty . . . 


sixty . . . it was still going, confound it! . . . No, 
it couldn’t be . . . a hundred and seventy! Horror! © 
And still moving! . . . Would the damned thing never 
stop? . . . There! it was satisfied at last. Accusingly 


it pointed. One hundred and seventy-five pounds. Sick at 
heart I stepped down. Bitterly I read the figures that 
give the weight a man ought to have. . . . Oh hell! 
I was twenty-five pounds over-weight. 


First Round with Roundness. 

That afternoon I decided on immediate action. On 
returning home after a long walk, I announced that I 
was about to begin a FAST. Already I had framed a 
programme which I determined to carry out to the letter. 
The first two days I would eat nothing; on the third I 
would take a bowl of clear chicken soup; on the fourth 
I would take toast with my soup; on the fifth I would take 
the drumstick of the chicken with my soup and toast. 
From then on I would begin a system of diet. 

I did all that, except that on the first two days, because 
my morale got so low, I allowed myself some weak tea. 
Really, fasting is a miserable business, and during these 
days I was like a lost soul. My emptiness was not only 
of the stomach, but of my whole existence. To pass the 
time I slept a good deal, and my slumber was infantile 
in its peacefulness; but during waking hours my thoughts 
dwelt constantly on food. I fear I became peevish, for 
my nerves were on edge. All I desired was for time to 
pass and this devilish experience to be over. 

Soup on the third day was An Event. Indeed I got so 
much Kick out of that brimming bowl it seemed almost 
worth while to have starved for it. Besides, there was 
the joy of moral victory. Famishing oneself in the midst 
of plenty is heroic, and I felt the fight half won. My daily 
excitement was to weigh myself. In those five days I lost 
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only six pounds, and I was rather disappointed. How- 
ever, lighter by so much I entered on my diet with a 
hopeful heart. 


Lambasting the Lard. 

In an undertaking of this kind nothing must be left 
to hazard. I had carefully thought out my plans. I 
would take no breakfast, but would sleep most of the 
morning, so this would hardly be a hardship. For lunch 
I would eat dry toast, a vegetable, some fruit. In the 
afternoon I would take only tea. In the evening I would 
have a clear soup, lean meat, a vegetable salad, stewed 
fruit. . . . This I found fairly satisfactory, for my fast 
had contracted my stomach and my appetite was more 
easily appeased. Yet my weight was not decreasing quickly 
-enough to please me. Every day I approached the weigh- 
ing machine with hope, only too often to be disappointed. 
How frequently I was confident I had lost a couple of 
pounds only to find that ounces were nearer the mark. 
On other occasions I was anxiously afraid I had gained, 
only to discover a gratifying decrease. 

I always weighed in the morning, and when I came 
for lunch my people knew at once if I had lost or gained. 
If I had gained, savagely I ordered spinach; if lost, how 
I beamed over a baked potato. Ah! that fight. Those 
victories and defeats! But on the whole I gained—that 
is to say, I lost. Down, down came my weight—165 .. . 
160 . . . 155 pounds. And there for a long time I 
_ stuck. 


Long Live the Lean. 

Unfortunately I had lapses. There were days when a 
craving for candy assailed me, and I would buy a quarter 
pound of butter creams or walnut caramels. Then after 
devouring them I would be stricken with remorse. But 
such moments of surrender only strengthened my resolu- 
tion, so that gradually I grew in grace. My greatest 
reward was in seeing the physical change in myself. My 
clothes fitted me so easily now. My cheeks were planes 
instead of curves. My waistcoat no longer advanced, 
my neck no more bulged over my collar. 
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Ah! with what satisfaction I welcomed my newly dis- 
covered figure. I seemed younger too; brighter of eye, 
erecter of carriage. As I realised the change I was very 
happy. ‘The fight had been hard, but it was worth it. 
In three months I had lost twenty pounds, and as I looked 
at my obese friends I was a little arrogant, for was I not 
a conqueror. 

So ends the story of my fight with fat, I had won; — 
and if you who read this are afflicted with superfluous 
flesh, you too may win. At the moment I write my 
weight is a hundred and forty pounds. As a man of over 
fifty I weigh hardly more than I did at fifteen. And this 
weight rarely varies. I may gain or lose a few pounds, 
but the average holds. I am down for good, and it is 
the only way to be. It is worth a huge struggle, for it 
is like freedom after a prison. 

But the actual weight ;reduction was only one reward. 
The strength of will I had gained went to develop me in 
other ways. It was the beginning of a new life of zest 
and energy, a re-awakening of interest, a renewal of ambi- 
tion. It was a re-creation spiritual and mental as well 
as physical—-a veritable regeneration. 
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CHAPTER TEN 
FROM GREASE TO GRACE 


AND now, my friend of fifty, if you have a tendency to 
fat perhaps you realise how futile it is; but are you also 
aware that it is dangerous? 

I come of a full-blooded family, many of whom have 
popped off in apoplexy. No doubt they had arterio- 
sclerosis and high blood pressure, but in their day little 
was known of these modern bogies. If they had lived 
later they might have lived longer. So many troubles 
that take off old people will be considered in the future 
quite unnecessary. Anyone who has the constitution to 
survive to the seventies may consider he has a perfect 
right to die of old age. 

A good “ old man” should be thin and dry like a stick. 
Meaty men seldom die old. So if you want to live long 
you must live lean. You can easily do it, and fifty is a 
good age to begin. But quite apart from the idea of 
longevity, are you not a little ashamed? Just look at 
yourself stripped. You are obliged to admit that you 
are no elderly Adonis. Especially are you ugly round 
the middle. Instead of forming a bay, your stomach 
is a promontory. You are deformed by fat, a Quasimodo 
reversed. Regard then your stomach as your weak point, 
for it is the position fat first attacks. Let it be your first 
position to counter-attack. Subdue your stomach and 
the rest will follow. 


Wrong and Right Ways of Reducing. 

There are at least half a dozen ways of fat-fighting and 
three are pernicious. First there is drugging. Certain 
chemical preparations will destroy fat, but their use is 
to be deplored. Equally to be censured is excessive 
purging—often indulged in by jockeys to the devastation 
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of their health. Second, there is the method adopted by — 
women of wearing rubber under-garments, but I can 
hardly think a man would have recourse to such ridiculous 
and unsanitary arrangements. Third, there is the Turkish 
bath. 

An excellent institution, the Hannam—for men under 
fifty. Even later a mild simmer once a week may be a 
friendly aid to the kidneys. But as a weight reducer— 
no. A severe sweat in the hot room will bring you down all 
right. You can lose a pound in half-an-hour, but what a 
wobbly wreck it will leave you! And the water you 
drink will replace most of the lost weight. To be effective 
your bath should be repeated every second day, and no 
man of fifty can stand that. So let the Turkish bath, 
too, be barred. 

Come then to natural and healthy ways of fat-fighting. 
They, too, are three, and I give them in the order of their 
value: Diet, Exercise, Massage. Indeed we may reduce 
them to two, for massage is really a form of exercise. 
Diet is the most important, because by diet without 
exercise you can reduce comfortably, while by exercise 
without diet it is difficult. However, the two usually 
go hand in hand. 


Preliminary Bout With Obesity. 

Let us then consider diet. But first ask yourself: why 
am I fat? The answer is: because you eat too much and 
exercise too little. Perhaps you will say: “No, it’s 
because I’m getting the good of my food.” That’s just 
it—you’re not getting the good of your food. You’re 
cramming too much fuel into your furnace so that it 
doesn’t burn clearly. You’re not getting the good of 
your fuel, for food is fuel. You're cluttering your stove 
with carbon, for fat is carbon. Cease overstoking. As 
you eat so shall you weigh. 

The matter of weight reduction is almost mathematical, 
so let us consider it from the practical standpoint. And 
in the first place I am inclined to suggest . . . well, let 
us say—a demi-fast. Oh I know! At the word fast you 
grimace, and I’m with you. Fasting’s a mean business, 
at the worst an ordeal at the best a bore. They say that 
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it purifies the flesh and leads to spiritual exaltation: but 
I don’t fancy that any of us want to be spiritually exalted, 
so we won’t fast a moment longer than we need to. For 
one thing, it uses up a lot of will power. It’s easy for 
sick people to fast. They aren’t hungry anyway; but with 
a healthy and hearty appetite it’s heroic. And mighty 
though it be, you don’t want to waste your capacity for 
heroism. 

Let us put it this way: you won’t fast, but for twenty- 
four hours you’ll just . . . forget to eat. That’s hard 
enough, so let us see the easiest way to go about it. Prob- 
ably the best time to begin is after lunch. Towards the 
end of the afternoon, then, go for a long walk. Get back 
so late that dinner is over, and being tired, go straight 
to bed. You will sleep wonderfully, so rise as late as 
you can. By the time you have bathed, shaved, dressed, 
it will be lunch hour again. There! you have fasted 
for twenty-four hours. 


Making it Easy for You. 

A good beginning, but you are frightfully hungry. You 
feel as if you could eat anything and everything. Well, 
don’t. Keep away from the lunch table, and in the quiet 

-of your room make a meal of the juice of two oranges. 
Linger over your orange juice. Try to imagine it’s a 
square meal, and lying down after listen to the lyric satis- 
faction of your stomach. 

However, if you feel a sense of divine discontent, try 
chewing gum. It will tide you over many a difficult hour, 
and as you chew you will become philosophical. If how- 
ever, you should still be downhearted, take a cup of weak 
tea. It will buck you up like champagne. Then while 
you are stimulated go for another walk. On your return 
you may dine on a second large glass of orange juice, 
which will seem to you even more delicious than the first. 
Then bed and blissful sleep, and so endeth the second day. 

And now you may begin to stick your chest out. Your 

- friends would express their admiration, did not your air 
of martyrdom excite their pity. Secretly you chuckle, 

for perhaps you are feeling better than they are. Have 
you not fasted two days, for orange juice doesn’t count 
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You are proud and pleased because the worst is over, 
and on the third day you may allow yourself a cup of 
bouillon and a biscuit. But you will be surprised to find 
how little food interests you. Hunger has lost its edge, 
and you may even eat reluctantly. Repeat, however, the 
bowl of soup at supper with the addition of three sticks 
or so of spaghetti. Bravo! the end of the third day. 

Yes, you may shake hands with yourself. Your ordeal 
is over. You have finished with the fast which is the worst 
phase of weight reduction. It has not been too terrible. 
Physically you are tranquil, mentally you are serene. 
Having triumphed over the flesh you have a sense of virtue. 
Above all, you have achieved your object. Your stomach 
has contracted. You are now ready to enter on the 
régime of regeneration. 


Making a Game of it. 

Now there are many ways of weight reduction, each 
with its merit. For instance, the lamb chop and lime 
water system; the baked potato and skimmed milk method; 
others even more drastic and effective. But you are not 
reducing against time. Slow, sure, safe is the dope for 
you. 

What I would recommend is the well-known device of 
COUNTING THE CALORIES. It is comforting and 
may even be amusing. The idea is that you may eat 
anything you want and as much as you want so long as 
you keep within a certain number of calories. The fun 
lies in satisfying your stomach and at the same time fooling 
it. Within limits you live quite normally. 

To begin with, you must get a general idea of the value 
in calories of the commoner foods. Any book on diet 
will give you a list of these, and the memorising of its 
chief items is an easy matter. Thus armed you are ready 
to begin. And first you must determine how many 
calories you are going to eat per day. For steady reduc- 
tion I would advise thirteen hundred. In the old days 
that would have been the total of a single dinner, but now 
you are going to spread it over the whole day. On one 
meal a day you would soon grow thin, but your digestion 
would suffer. The two meals a day plan is the perfect 
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one. Decide then that your consumption of calories will 
cover two meals, and govern yourself accordingly. 


Laugh and Grew Lean. 

It will amuse you at first. You will hoard your precious 
calories, feeling elated if you have a big balance for the 
evening meal. You will curse yourself if you have reck- 
lessly used up too much early in the day. As you cona 
bill of fare with absent eyes, your friends will wonder 
if you are incubating a poem, or pondering a problem in 
the higher mathematics. No, you are simply counting 
your calories. Surreptitiously you scribble mystic num- 
bers on the back of an envelope. They are not the com- 
bination figures of your private safe, not the computation 
of your income tax return; no, they are the combined 
total in calories of your egg, bread, butter and coffee. 
Can you allow yourself a piece of pie? That will be 
two hundred less for the evening. . . . Salad? No 
calorie value—wallow in it. Oh you’ll soon learn to 
juggle with your calories, making the most of them. 

Of course you’ll calculate their values in a generous 
spirit. Three lumps of sugar—a hundred. Well, they’re 
small, so we’ll say four. A slice of bread, a hundred: cut 
it thick. Even if you should exceed and go to fifteen 
hundred a day you’ll still be on the side of the angels. 
Look on it as a game and play it gaily. Going on sixty, 
cannot one afford to be infantile at times? 

You will easily learn to go without breakfast. A cup 
of tea or coffee to arouse you from the lethargy of sleep 
and you are good till lunch. You will find such mornings 
the most productive part of your day. On an empty 
stomach the brain is at its brightest, the nervous system 
most sensitive. Digestion interferes with the thought 
process, and puts a curb on eager energy. As the stomach 
makes its demand on the blood-stream we at once enter 
on a less elate and achieving mood. Not only did I 
write this book on an empty stomach, but I did all my 
physical exercises before I broke my fast. So if need be, 
have your tea or coffee brought to you in bed. Then 
bed, the friend, will become bed the enemy, and you will 
leap to meet the coming day. 
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Fooling Your Appetite. 

Let’s suppose, then, you have reached lunch with a 
clean calorie sheet. You sit down to table, and my! how 
you are going to enjoy yourself. Hors d’euvres? Sure!— 
a little sliced tomato, shredded celery, beetroot, a radish 
or two. Remember hunger is the enemy and you have 
to appease it craftily. What’s next? Poached egg on 
spinach—excellent. A hundred calories. Cold chicken 
to follow, with potatoes and salad: two hundred. Stewed 
fruit and a sweet biscuit or two. There! You have made 
a tidy lunch and you have still some eight hundred calories 
in hand. If you have that amiable weakness afternoon 
tea, you may use up three hundred in sugar and cake. 
But it is good to arrive at the evening meal with six or 
seven hundred unspent. 

And now for dinner. A clear soup—calorie value 
negligible. A fried sole, one hundred. Two vegetables, 
one green, one farinaceous—say a hundred. Salad—no 
calorie value: wade into it. Ripe fruit, a hundred. 
There! you have three hundred or so in reserve and you 
can spend it right royally. Bread and cheese, sweets, 
raisins and almonds—anything you want just to the limit 
of your allowance. And if you have eaten slowly, savour- 
ing every morsel, you may feel that you have dined both 
wisely and well. Not only have you abundantly satisfied 
your hunger, but you have done something to decrease 
your weight. 

Of course this is only a sample of a day’s diet. It may 
vary infinitely according to taste. Soon you will learn to 
discriminate between foods that fatten and foods that 
fill, and you will become crafty in compromise. It is 
so comforting to know that you can eat anything as long 
as you do not overdraw your calorie account. As you 
toy with delicate dishes, no one will suspect you of food- 
faddism. Rather, you will seem an epicure, choosing 
with discretion, and cultivating the fine art of gastronomy. 


Your Fat and your Fate. 
Naturally you will always weigh on the same machine, 
at the same time and wearing the same quantity of clothes. 


a 
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Do not be discouraged ifsometimes you gain alittle. There 
are so many factors not to be reckoned with, such as the 
state of your bowels and the amount of water you have 
been drinking. When you get down to reducing by ounces 
it becomes dark and devious. But if you stick to the 
calorie idea, slowly and steadily you will get lighter. In 
the early part of the day your will is stronger and you 
can deny yourself better, so hoard your calories for the 
evening. Then when you can relax it is a great satisfac- 
tion if you can splurge a bit. 

There are many other de-fattening systems. All are 
excellent, no doubt, but nearly all are based on a limited 
calorie intake. So instead of an all-meat, an all-milk, 
an all-fruit or an all-vegetable diet, is it not simpler to 
eat an all-food diet, and as much of it as you want, up to 
your set limit? Learn to compute your calories. Later 
on you will not need to. When diet becomes habit it 
ceases to be diet. 

Ah! my fat friend, get it into your head that your days 
of feasting are over. Realise that after middle-age you 
should eat for fuel, not for fun. And the further you go 
the less stoking you need. The man of over fifty who 
eats for pleasure is on the side of the swine. 

Yet there’s nothing like self-denial to put a razor edge 
on appetite. The less you eat for pleasure the more 
will you find pleasure in eating. Your porridge will 
taste better than your neighbour’s roast beef, your bread 
sweeter than his cake. So you will regain the palate of 
youth, achieve the savouring sense of the ascetic. Yours 
will be the supreme gourmandise, that of moderation. 
You will become a sage in the philosophy of food. 

Rejoice then, my corpulent comrade, for by becoming 
master of your fat you will end by becoming master of 
your fate. | 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
DIET WITHOUT DOGMATISM 


AND now having tried to show you what I think to be 
one of the safest, sanest, surest ways of reduction, let me 
assume that by it (or by some other) you have succeeded 
in lowering your weight to the normal. I do not mean 
that text-book normal which allows for a comfortable 
casing of fat. I mean that you are “just right.” Your 
stomach lies flat, your figure is trim. Your face is hard 
and lean; your cheeks are planes, your jawbone shows a 
distinct line. You look younger, keener, more vital. As 
you order new clothes your tailor compliments. you on 
your measurements. It has taken you three, or even six 
months to achieve this result, the slower the better. And 
having discovered the joy of being thin, you have a frantic 
horror of being fat. However, the worst is over. Normal 
weight once regained, you will have little trouble in 
retaining it. 

You may now give up a reducing diet and adopt a 
maintaining one. This can be fairly generous, for if 
you take a reasonable amount of exercise you can eat 
up to two thousand calories and keep in shape. You 
need not be conspicuously thin. Leave that for your 
elderly years. In the fifties and sixties a hard fitness will 
best become you, but at all times you will keep control 
of your weight. 

Your promotion then to a maintainance régime leaves 
you comparatively free. For if you spend wisely your 
two thousand calories a day your life will be a fairly 
normal one. Certain rich foods you will learn to avoid, 
cultivating a taste for others of a lower calorie value. 
For instance, you will refuse a second helping of suet 
pudding, and cut away the fat from your steak. You will 

go easy on pastry and rich candy. But with a fresh and 
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healthy appetite for simple food you will cease to have 
a craving for the unwholesome. So quite naturally you 
will conform to the new rules that govern your life, and 
in a short time will cease to think of food in terms of 
calories. You will eat anything you want because you 
have got the habit of not wanting anything you should 
not want. And you will eat as much as you want, for 
your stomach has contracted and is satisfied with less. 
You have trained your stomach to be reasonable. 


My Doctor may be Right but... ? 

Let me give you an idea of my daily diet. For years 
I have renounced breakfast, having tea brought to me in 
bed. The earlier the better, because when one’s term 
of living is becoming each day more consciously limited, 
one should make the most of each day. Wakefulness is 
life, sleep death. So after my tea I am keen to rise and 
get on with the job. And all forenoon in spite of, or 
perhaps because of, an empty stomach, I work with zest, 
I exercise with vigour; I bathe, I dress. Lunch finds me 
busy and sorry to be interrupted. 

Now my doctor tells me I should eat meat three times 
a week, to supply the protein part of my ration. I don’t 
know that I altogether agree with him. My simian 
ancestors, who were infinitely stronger than I, seemed 
to get all the protein they needed from fruit and herbs. 
During a year when I did entirely without animal flesh I 
felt unusually well. However, because I like the taste of 
meat, I obey my doctor. But I don’t believe in dogma 
of any kind, especially dogma in diet. Because I can get 
all the protein I need without meat it doesn’t follow that 
my small daughter can. Having been a lusty trencher- 
man in my time, I rejoice to see her eating her second 
helping of roast beef and wish I could follow her example. 

How often you hear someone say with solemn sapience: 
“We all eat too much meat.” But it seldom prevents 
them ordering a beef steak. However, though I wish 
to avoid all dogmatic utterance, let me declare my belief 
that after fifty red meat should be avoided, that after sixty 
meat should never be eaten in the evening; that after 
seventy it should be gradually dropped; that in the 
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eighties we should favour the frugiverous diet of our 
ancestors: while in the nineties, like the growing infants we 
are, we should return to the milder manifestations of milk. 


The Blessing of Bran. 

But if my meat eating lacks in authority, I attack 
potatoes impressively enough. The longer I live the 
more I lean on the potato. Frightfully fattening too; but 
that’s because it’s so often soaked with grease. Other- 
wise it’s mostly water. In any case I eat my daily plate 
of potatoes, supplemented by a lettuce. The high calorie 
value of the one is balanced by the lack of it in the other. 
Then I follow up with tomatoes or a green vegetable; 
while for dessert I have bran, milk and a little fruit. 

Bran, you ask? ‘Yes, because around forty I contracted 
the piJl habit. I was chronically constipated, and only 
by purging could I keep my bowels open. I tried every- 
thing, petrol, agaric, aperient salts; only to find that bran 
was best. Since the day I began to take it constipation 
has ceased to exist for me. A handful of prepared bran 
with some skimmed milk and a little fruit isn’t the worst 
dessert in the world. Besides being a natural’ laxitive, 
it satisfies the appetite and has a small nourishing value. 
If you supplement it with a glass of aperient salts taken 
before your morning tea or coffee, you will be assured of 
that early and regular bowel movement that is essential 
to a well organised existence. 


A Knight of Cup and Saucer. 

And now I come to a function for which in my own life 
at least I am an ardent apologist, afternoon tea. ‘‘ An 
entirely superfluous one,”’ you say. Granted: but what a 
smiling oasis in the sterility of the afternoon, what a quiet 
backwater to rest a little on one’s oars. . . . “ Invented 
by women and old men to gabble small talk and swop 
polite formulas,” you scoff. Yes, but what a respite 
from dull routine, a breathing space to gather fresh energy 


for business or pleasure. . . . “‘ An occasion for gossi 
Peale tas Bossip 

for petty criticism!” you sneer. No, a suave expression 

of serenity and good will. . . . “A form of indulgence 


unworthy of a He-man,” you conclude scathingly. Well, 
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don’t let us be too stern with ourselves. We must learn 
to yield as well as to resist, to be strong enough to over- 
come our own strength. Virtue overdone becomes a 
bore, which is worse than a vice. 

So let me continue to sing the praise of that source of 
inspiration whose virtues I have proved in many a far 
field and hour of vicissitude. . . . Tea! how could I 
do without you? I know you are a libation to that devil, 
Blood Pressure, but I care not. For the sake of that 
dark deity did I not abandon coffee which I adored and 
tobacco which I worshipped! Of all my pleasant vices 
you alone are left to me. So may you comfort me to 
the end. 


A Slimmer Dinner. 

And bread and butter! That too I adore. A crusty 
French loaf and the golden butter of Normandy spread 
not too meagrely. Yet there are those who would spoil 
this divine combination with the desecration of jam. Or 
others who have the depraved taste to prefer cake. Let 
us weep for them. _And as a last defence of afternoon tea _ 
let me put in this: it spoils one’s appetite for dinner. Yes, 
I hold this to be in its favour; for if we arrive at the dinner 
table with an appetite over-keen we are inclined to over- 
indulge. As we grow older the less we eat in the evening 
the better. Slight and light should be the last meal. 
Indeed I have ceased to call it dinner. Supper is more 
appropriate. It usually consists of a plate of soup, a 
vegetable and dessert. Sometimes I take spaghetti instead 
of the vegetable, and vary the stewed or ripe fruit by a 
custard. 

For after fifty you should avoid exciting food, especially 
in the evening. A good night’s sleep becomes so impera- 
tive that nothing must endanger it. I remember the 
nursery tea of my childhood, and how at half-past five we 
sat down to bread and butter, cheese, scones, jam and 
cake, with cups of weak tea. I often think I’d like to 
go back to that; to make my evening meal of elemental 
food, simple in quality and moderate in quantity. To 
enjoy the sleep of a child let us return to the supper of 
a child. 


C2 
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However, Don’t be Guided by Me. 


Such is a sample of my daily diet. Sketchy it may 
seem, yet I have tested it and found it best for my needs. 
It may appear lacking in the stuff of stamina, yet on it 
I can walk my twenty miles, or work eight hours at my 
desk. On this farinacious and vegetable diet I am fitter 
than ever I was. I enjoy every moment of my day, 
grudging the hours spent in sleep. Most of my minor 
ailments have disippeared, and with the years my bealth 
improves instead of declining. It is an exultant truth 
that we have our happiness largely in our hands through 
our control of what we eat and drink. 

But though my system of nutrition suits me, it doesn’t 
follow that it fits your case. In diet let there be no dogma- 
tism. Let each discover for himself the way of feeding 
that best agrees with him. We are all made differently 
and must handle ourselves differently. Observe your 
own conduct, and by experiment and experience arrive at 
the correct conclusions. But be sure they ave correct. 
Learn, too, what happens to your food when it passes out 
of your control: for most men know less of their insides 
than they do of the interior of Thibet. Study your 
stomach. Make of it not a god but a good pal. 
~In the kingdom of the body frame your own laws, but 
be sure they are wise, practical, prudent. Perhaps I err 
on the side of caution, and am inclined to counsels of 
perfection. However, no wise man will always follow 
his own advice, and a spree now and then is good for 
the soul. Let the laws you make for yourself be flexible 
and sensitive to change. Let no food cranks stampede 
you. Eat simple food, straight food, unfaked food. Avoid 
food with frills, camouflaged food, haunting food. Be 
conscious of your stomach and you will achieve that 
final unconsciousness of it that is the supreme expression 
of its good will and contentment. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
CHIEFLY ON CHEWING 


Wuen I behold my female offspring bolting bits of beef 
as big as Brazil nuts I am filled with that admiration 
which is a fitting and proper emotion for a proud parent. 
I, who take my thirty chews to a mouthful, look at my 
unchewing child, and wonder how the devil she gets 
away with it. But she does. Nature takes care of that. 
Nature knows a careless young thing could never be 
induced to take even ten chews, so she fixes it that where 
the teeth and tongue fails the stomach makes up. I can 
hear that kid’s stomach saying: ‘‘ Here comes unmasti- 
cated food as usual. Hustle up those gastric juices. 
We've got to get real busy.” So my daughter laughs 
through the day, while I wonder enviously if little girls 
have gizzards. 

For myself, I would like to have before me at table a large 
poster with on it printed in big letters: EAT SLOWLY. 
And every year I would like to make the poster bigger 
and the letters bolder, till at last it took up the entire 
wall. For if in childhood we don’t need to chew at all, 
as we advance to second childhood we need to chew more 
and more. Indeed in real age it would be a good idea 
to have our food pulped for us. Let us pack round pulping 
machines that will not only save the labour of our jaws 
but will do the job more effectively. 


The Symbolism of Chewing. 

Eat slowly. The injunction seems almost banal, yet 
few people know how to eat slowly. Even as I shriek at 
my offspring of the tender years, I myself forget and take 
twenty-nine chews instead of thirty. For it isn’t natural 
to eat slowly. It is a habit painfully acquired. Yet it is 
a necessary item in our equipment for longevity. As 
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we advance in years it is absolutely essential that we 
become Masters of Mastication. 

I am only writing a chapter on chewing, but whole books 
- have been devoted to it. It has been dignified to a science 
and exalted to a philosophy. Cults have been founded 
on it; it has inspired reformers. And in truth there is 
more in it than the mere mechanical design of giving the 
stomach nourishment as perfect as you can prepare it. 
Get this idea: as long as you hold your food in your mouth 
you control it. No matter what it consists of you are its 
master. You can accept it or reject it. But the moment 
it slips down your gullet your lordship over it ends. In- 
stead of being the master of your food you are at its mercy, 
and for this reason alone you should be reluctant to 
release it. 

Behold an instance of the mind’s limited influence over 
the body. It ends at the uvula. The teeth and tongue 
you can control, and to some extent the flow of the saliva, 
but beyond that you are helpless. Perhaps some day we 
will increase the power of the mind, so that we can exert 
a beneficient influence over our liver and our kidneys; 
maybe we will even extend its power of persuasion to the 
endocrine glands, and the whole system will respond to 
mental suggestion. Meanwhile there’s the dividing line 
between the voluntary and involuntary organs. While 
your food remains in that little space between your lips 
and your throat it is still yours, but the moment it passes 
over, it becomes the property of your stomach. Only 
vaguely do you know what happens to it. You sur- 
render it blindly, hoping for the best. 

Have you pleased the unseen gods, or do they curse 
you and twitch your vitals in their wrath? You are 
helpless in their hands. Placate them if you can, not 
only by giving them what pleases them but by serving 
it as they desire. 


The Epicureanism-of Chewing. 

Then there’s the sensual side of it. Only in that limited 
time when you hold your food in your mouth can you 
savour and enjoy it. The moment you part with it the 
fun’s over. This alone should make you hang on to it 
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as long as possible. For. remember that though to eat 
for enjoyment is to be a sensualist, to eat with enjoyment 
is to be a savant in living. So taste your food and keep 
on tasting it till the last suggestion of savour has departed. 
Attack it with your teeth and tear it to fibre. Saturate 
it with your saliva till it is liquid. Dissolve every particle 
of it. And even when it is fluid and has ceased to titillate 
your taste-buds, do not release it to irrevocable destiny. 
By a muscular contraction at the back of the throat bring 
it into action again, rolling it over between the tongue 
and the palate, churning it, re-salivating it. (How dis- 
gusting this sounds, but nature often zs disgusting.) Learn 
to ruminate your food, almost to chew the cud like a cow; 
so that when it oozes down your throat you have the 
comfortable conscience that you have done your darndest 
with it, and that Friend Stomach has no Kick coming. 


Make Monosyllabic Meals. 

So you see this business of chewing properly isn’t so 
simple after all. It must be practiced and_ painfully 
acquired. Only after long persistence does it become 
automatic, and even then never entirely so. You have 
to eat consciously if you would eat well. For this reason 
it is not good to talk and eat. Those who advocate 
company and cheerful conversation at meals are not 
considering your case. By all means have the company 
and enjoy the conversation, but be yourself a dumb- 
bell. Distinguish yourself by your brilliant powers of 
listening. 

For how can you talk and pay proper attention to the 
deliberate chewing of your food? How can you savour 
and enjoy unless you do so consciously? Let your mind 
be on your mastication, not on the bright sallies of your 
neighbour, nor your equally sparkling retorts. Leave the 
scintillations to your juniors, and let your own attitude 
be one of intelligent silence, punctuated by pregnant 
ejaculations. Be an oracle to the deity of digestion, for 
afier fifty it is better to be wise than to be witty. 

And the same applies to reading at meals. Never do 
it. It takes your mind from the job on hand, and also 
interferes with your epicurean joy. For as you read your 
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paper you forget your food. At the exciting crime on 


the first page you swallow mechanically, and over the 


political situation you bolt whole’ mouthfuls. Consider 
that your day’s digestion is more important to you than 
a revolution in the Balkans, or that in China Fang has 
joined with Feng, or Chung has fallen out with Chang. 


Oh I Know. 

Alas! I do all of these things I am warning you against. 
If it were only as easy to follow advice as it is to give it 
we'd all be so good we’d cease to be interesting. Once 
more I am handing out counsels of perfection, but it 
is only by aiming at perfection we can come within a 
hundred miles of it. One of the hardest things in our 
training for longevity is to learn to eat self-consciously 
and we will never wholly succeed. But let us remember to 
forget as seldom as we frequently remember to remember. 

Friend of fifty, become a Champion Chewer. Tackle 
your mastication as if it were a task. ‘Train your teeth 
to do their duty gallantly, your tongue to back them up 
with enthusiasm. Everlastingly lambast your food and 
reduce it to subjection. Hang on to every mouthful as 
if you loved it, bidding it a lingering farewell. Liquify 
the solids, and salivate the liquids. Fondle your food. 
That’s the idea—become a Food-Fondler. 

Am I one? Alas! not yet an adept, but I am learning. 
And in the meantime I try to keep that big poster promin- 
ently before me: 


EAT SLOWLY. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
ON BEING CHUMMY WITH YOUR TUMMY 


Anpd now my fellow candidate for longevity, having 
delivered my ideas on how to eat, may I offer a few humble 
hints on what to eat? 

As I have already remarked, dictature in diet is detest- 
able, so do not let the food faddists put anything over 
on you. Ifa bright bird tells you that fruit is the perfect 
diet you. may tell him: “ Fruit fills me with gas. iui 
another wise guy informs you that milk is the ideal food, 
you may say to him: “ Milk makes me bilious.” If a 
third crank tries to convince you that all cooked food is 
contrary to Nature, tell him that nibbling raw potatoes 
gives you colic. Ifa fourth food reformer wants you to eat 
all. skins, give him to understand that the vitamins can 
go to the devil if you have to chew skins for them. Ifa 
fifth sap-head solemnly warns you that white bread is 
pure poison you may answer: “ Rats! In health-brim- 
ming Brittany nothing but white bread is eaten»; 

Let fanatics rave and professors stick to their statistics. 
Leave dreary knowledge about dietetics and balanced 
rations in encylopadias where they belong. Stomachs are 
not standardised and you can’t standardise diet. If every 
human machine were alike we could give them the same 
grade of grease and the same quality of oil. But early 
middle age, middle middle age and late middle age each 
have their own special adjustments, and within these classes 
every individual has his particular idiosyncrasies. Your 
stomach is your own, so don’t let anyone else tell you how to 
treat it. Study it for yourself. Get to know your interior. 


Venerate the Vegetable. 
However, as a healthy middle-aged stomach it should 
still be hospitable to most kinds of honest food. Probably 
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you are past the lobster and mayonnaise age, but that is 
for you to find out. As you experience eructative haunt- 
ings and monitory murmurs you will begin to distrust 
more and more the art of the chef and put your faith in 
home cooking. More and more you will want your food 
in a simple form, finding the delight of a healthy animal 
in the fruits of the earth, and preferring your nourishment 
straight from the hands of nature. 

You should thank the gods for garden truck, the more 
so if you grow your own. A self-raised potato is worth 
two bought in the market. For as you spade up the good 
brown earth its virtue will pass into you. Ripe fruit, 
too, is never so delicious as when the tree hands it to you. 
Fruit and vegetables—you can stow away all you want 
of them and they will never make you fat. And it is only 
with the maturing years that you get to appreciate the full 
savour and sweetness of fruit. Like Voltaire, hoe your own 
garden and look on it as not the least of your activities. 

But like Voltaire be a sceptic. Take no man’s state- 
ment on trust. Test it for yourself. (And this applies 
to everything in these pages.) Be a law unto yourself. 
Work out your own salvation. Only . . . in the inter- 
ests of the Higher Health cease making a cesspool of your 
stomach. When anything you have eaten lingers reluc- 
tantly, taboo it. Mistrust even Nature at times. 


Beware of Bread. 


Eat bread with discretion. It is so casual and unas- 
suming it imposes itself on you insidiously. It is over- 
nourishing, and many of my fat friends owe their obesity 
to bread. The convention of eating it as an accompani- 
ment to meals is one that can be easily ignored. Indeed 
most food combinations can be regarded as conventions. 
There is no reason why you should not eat meat and 
fish straight, and I believe that only in that way can you 
enjoy their essential savour. Beef-steak is not wedded 
to onions, nor roast chicken to chip potatoes. 

Certain combinations, however, seem heaven ordained. 
Who could think of divorcing ham and eggs? Let their 
divine union ever be honoured. When it comes to the 
marriage of ham and eggs let us be bigamists. Let Herr 
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Ham sit like a sultan in a harem. In bread and butter, 
too, there is something inevitable. The liver views butter 
with alarm, so do not spread it so thick you see the dent of 
your teeth where you bite. Limitation is better than 
elimination. 


Eat with Judgment. 


Indeed when you survey your food-field at fifty it is 
evident you have no need to complain. Later on your 
inhibitions will increase, but for the moment your stomach 
may be the arbiter. In yourself you have the power 
to make food a friend or an enemy. In some shape you 
can eat nearly anything. Cheese you should choose 
chastely, preferring it in forms that are not insolently 
assertive. Do I not remember tearing up the floor to 
look for a decaying mouse, then tracing it to the Camem- 
bert. Let your cheese be mild, not mellow. 

And if you are a plethoric person you will distrust 
red meat and grimace at game. Salute the sole but suspect 
the salmon. Regard cucumber as a vegetable crime. 
When it comes to fruit be chary of cherries. I once ate 
fifty-two (I know the number for I played fan-tan with the 
stones) when someone kindly discovered that nearly all 
had fat grubs inside. Those that hadn’t, had two. Can 
it be wondered I was pensive all evening. But I suppose 
one should never take two bites at a cherry. 

However, outside of greasy or highly spiced dishes 
your veto need rarely be exercised. Even of these, an 
occasional indulgence won’t hurt you. If you are discreet 
you may look a pork pie in the face. Only let moderation 
be the order of the day. And be moderate even in modera- 
tion. There are those who tell you that you should never 
rise from the table satisfied. Wrong! Always be satisfied 

. that you have repressed the desire to take just a 
little more. It’s the little more that matters. To eat 
enough is always to eat too much. Rise satisfied—that 
you are as comfortable as when you sat down. 


No Sauce like Sobriety. 
If you are a middle-aged business man_here is a sug- 
gestion as to how you should eat. . . . In the morning 
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tea or coffee with a bit of toast. At lunch a lean chop 
or steak, a lettuce, potatoes, fruit. (If you have a ham 
and egg bréakfast you will of course be satisfied with 
a cracker and milk lunch; but I prefer the slim breakfast 
system.) For dinner, soup, fish, green vegetables, fresh 
or cooked fruit. On that you will never get fat and at 
the same time you will eat with enjoyment. But let 
everyone consider their own circumstances. What suits 
the student won’t suit the strenuous man; what suits the 
golfer won’t suit the gardener. 

And if there is still a tendency to gain weight you may 
try to trick your appetite. For instance, take small 
mouthfuls and treat them as large ones. I once tried 
supping my soup with a teaspoon. Again I would: order 
a one egg omelette and pretend it was a two. By such 
ruses you can fool your stomach and coax it to be good. 
But once you have your weight well down you will have 
little trouble keeping it down. 

If ever again I had to reduce I think I would do it 
differently. (But I have now the self-control acquired 
by previous experience.) I would simply go on a régime 
of straight fruit, working back through the vegetables 
till I arrived at an ordinary diet. I would eat all I wanted 
in the process, so that it would involve no hardship. It 
would only mean cutting out for a time the fats and 
starches. The same result might be achieved by a half 
ration, but many of us find it easier to do without than 
_ to take just a little. We want a lot or none at all. 

However, if you stick to a system of simpler food and 
slighter meals you will keep on being just what you want 
to be, a brisk, bright-eyed young man of middle-age. 
Your health will get better and you will laugh at doctors. 
And if you also take up the method of exercise I am about 
to prescribe, or something approximate to it, I guarantee 
that at sixty you will be as supple, active and alert as you 
were at forty. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
KEEPING FIT AT FIFTY 


I wave related how I became a physical culture fiend, 
tried to go one better than the other fellow and took a 
nasty fall. I made the foolish mistake of thinking that 
muscle is health. Why, it is not even strength. Many 
a man who seems a small Samson has a heart no insurance 
doctor would pass. And after fifty the danger of over- 
doing exercise becomes a real one. Having made the 
discovery that one can gain in muscularity yet grow 
in weakness I arrived at a vital conclusion: Strength 
should be developed from the inside out, not from the 
outside in. 

For it isn’t the muscles you see that count, it’s those 
you don’t see. Above all, it’s the greatest the heart. 
You grow old physically sooner than you do mentally, 
and you fail to realise it. Yet it is between the perfect 
balance of mind and body that your problem lies. You 
say: “I’m as good as ever I was. I can show these 
young chaps something.” Perhaps. A man of fifty in 
training can do stunts that would tax a man of thirty 
out of training. No doubt you can hump a sack of grain 
and tot it a hundred yards, but you will be a fool if you 
Rye. 48. 
_ No, you are not as good as ever you were, and whether 
you feel like it or not you must begin to give up the more 


~~ strenuous forms of exercise. Just as your football days are 


long over, so your tennis days are about over, and in 
time your golfing days will come to an end. Don’t make 
the mistake of trying to carry on too long. Don’t be 
bull-headed and attempt to bluff time. By yielding to it 
you can put up a better resistance. The reed bends 
where the rod breaks. Many a well preserved old man 
owes it to his sweet reasonableness. 
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So at fifty you will learn your limitations and live within 
them. And this brings me to the second factor in keeping 
fit: exercise. Diet and exercise are allies in your struggle 
for youth and symmetry. When it comes to fighting fat 
diet comes first; but when it comes to keeping fit it’s 
exercise’ that matters most. However, they help each 
other; for by taking exercise you may be more generous 
in your diet, and up to a certain point your food increase 
will make for increased vitality. The human machine 
should work at the highest pitch of efficiency. Like all 
machines it improves with intelligent use, and nothing 
betrays its weak spots like desuetude and rust. 


Hoofing for Health. 


Having then warned you against the wrong way to 
keep fit, let me try to suggest the right one. You have 
by this time reduced yourself to normal weight or near 
it, and have become reconciled to the imperious years. 
What then is the best form of exercise for your age and 
condition? Without hesitation I tell you WALKING. 
You must become a prodigious pedestrian. 

Of all forms of exercise walking is the one that brings 
most of the body into action. As you walk just grasp 
yourself in the small of the back; feel how the entire 
frame responds to every stride, how almost all your chief 
muscles are functioning rhythmically. In no other exer- 
cise do you get the same harmony of co-ordinating sinews, 
the same perfect circulation of the blood. Walking is 
the king of exercises, and for you ideal. 

Of course you can take it in the form of golf. Being 
sociable you probably will. But in any case you should 
try to walk from seven to nine miles a day, and be capable 
of doubling it. Indeed it would be good if you went for 
a walking tour every year, selecting some interesting part 
of the country and doing about fifteen miles a day. In 
this way you would improve your education as well as 
your health. (You won’t though.) 

Your walking should never be done consciously. . No heel 
and toe business. No getting there in a certain time. 
Let it be, as it is, the most functional of exefcises. Of 
course you will carry yourself well, but you don’t need to 
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worry about that. If you follow the moderate system of 
physical culture I am going to prescribe you will walk 
naturally, with head high, back hollow, chest out. Be- 
cause you feel physically elate you will carry yourself 
proudly, straight, erect, and with easy arm-swing. 


The Call of the Kailyard. 

Become then a wonderful walker. Make the day’ 
tramp a fixed item in your health programme, all the 
year round and in any kind of weather. Go your own gait, 
your spirit free. If the outer world of nature fails to 
interest you, turn to the inner world of the mind. For 
as you walk your body ceases to matter and you become 
as near poet and philosopher as you will ever be. Each 
to his taste, but this to my mind is better than golf. Life 
has so much to teach us that it is a pity to waste big chunks 
of it trying to get a ball into a hole in a stroke less than 
the other fellow. However the end is the same—healthily 
functioning muscles and quickened blood-circulation with 
its attendant sense of harmony and happiness. 

Gardening, too, is worthy of your attention. In later 
middle-age gardening is ideal. It will give you enough 
exercise in the open to keep you in the pink. But you 
can get fat gardening. There is too little movement, 
and you are bent over instead of being erect. For this 
reason I prefer walking. But perhaps a little of both is 
best. Satisfy your conscience by applying your energy 
productively in your garden, then take the kink out of 
your back by a kindly walk. 

However, this is unconscious exercise and many of us 
are not satisfied with it. We want to do something definite 
to keep our bodies in trim and develop us in a special 
sense. We have been used to sports and now we feel we 
must have some system of muscular activity suitable to 
our age. No doubt if we walk three hours a day we will 
keep in good shape; but if we also spend a certain time 
in physical culture we will come near to perfect condition. 


Be Your Own Professor. 
A certain time! That’s the problem. To most people 
physical jerks are rather a fag, and they don’t want to 
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spend any longer on them than is absolutely necessary. 
They demand a maximum result in a minimum time, and 
most systems are based on the time idea. Professors of » 
physical culture realise that the leisure of their pupils is 
limited, so we have five minute systems, fifteen minute 
systems, fifty minute systems. Every little professor has a 
system of his own, and there’s such a lot of bunk about so 
many of them that I would advise you to pin your faith to 
none in particular. Get a knowledge of them all if you will, . 
but in the end invent your own. There is no single system 
yet framed that will suit all people. As by experience 
you arrive at the best diet for yourself, so by experiment 
discover the best system for yourself. 

In describing the system of physical culture I have 
evolved after fifteen years of experience, I do not want you 
to adopt it. In my own case I have found it the one best 
suited to me at my present age. But all I want is to put 
it before you and let you base your own on it. It’s a 
poor mind that never changes. I may alter my present 
system, but I hope the time will never come when I will 
be forced to abandon it. I see myself at eighty still doing 
slow movements. Once one gets the physical culture 
habit it is difficult to give it up. Let me give you, then, 
what I conceive to be a reasonably conceived method 
of muscular maintenance for the middle-aged man. 


The Courage of Cowardice. 

To begin with, remembering that time is precious, you 
should cut out all exercises but those of most value. Let 
your system be restricted to those movements that are 
most suited to your own particular case. For instance, 
if you are plethoric you will not do much bending over, 
while if your heart is flabby you will cut out floor-raising 
or bar-chinning. Remember: at your age you don’t 
want to be made strong. You have no need to be ve 
muscular, and indeed it is preferable that you should have 
no special physical development in any direction. What 
you want above all is to attain and keep a high degree of 
flexibility. Let your joints be limber, your body have a 
whale-bone like pliancy. Let suppleness, not strength, be 
vour ideal. 
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You want then a system that has no frills to it, short, 
snappy, effective. In the first place it is obvious you can 
eliminate all leg exercises. Your walking will look after 
your legs. Again, you may also ignore your arms. Beyond 
what is necessary for ordinary occasions you need no special 
strength in your arms. There is no object now in having 
bulgy biceps. Indeed there isa danger. Ifa man insulted 
you you might be tempted to dot him one. But you 
should never strike a blow unless you have a dozen better 
behind it. And you haven’t. Your punch may be good 
but you haven’t the heart to back it. Any young man 
could beat you up, and a single slam might damage you 
for life. If strong arms make you feel like hitting back, 
don’t have ’em. : 

It may seem bitter, but the days are gone when you 
can slam a man on the jaw. You have reached the age when 
you have a right to be cowardly and call a cop. When 
I was young I had not the courage to be a coward, but 
now I bow to the muscular majority. I see no use in 
getting a good drubbing even in a good cause. At twenty 
I wanted to be a hero, but at fifty I am content merely to 
be comfortable. So however noble a scrapper you have 
been, remember that your fighting days are over. The 
fabric of your body has now to be handled with care, so 
cease worrying over the decadence of your bunching biceps. 


The only Exercises that Count. 

There remains only trunk exercises, and this is well, 
for I have long concluded that they are all that matter. 
It’s the main structure that counts. Restrict yourself to 
trunk exercises and the rest will be all right. And even 
then remember that though you may develop certain 
pretty trunk muscles you can see, it’s the ones you don’t 
see that matter. It’s the stomach muscles, the tendons 
of the chest, the ligaments of the heart and liver. For 
in developing your torsal muscles you are also developing 
the vital muscles. As your back, waist, chest and abdomen 
increase in soundness and elasticity, so will your lungs, 
liver, heart, stomach and kidneys gain in efficiency. 

The widened arch of your ribs will give free play to 
the bellows within; your elastic diaphram will let the 
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pump below it function more powerfully; your rubber-like 
waist will in its limber action stimulate your kidneys and 
massage your liver. Your abdominal muscles with con- 
trolled undulations will strengthen and support your 
stomach. All that hard, clean development of your torso 
will be like the sound walls of a house, fortifying the 
interior to resist the ravages of time. Trunk exercise is 
like a massage of the vital organs, and for that reason it 
has an influence over the whole organism that cannot 
be underestimated. 

Confine yourself to trunk exercises, and only to those 
worth while. I have arranged a short series which I 
will explain. But first I want to say something on what 
may be considered apart from physical culture, yet which 
should accompany and supplement it. A moment ago 
I spoke of interior massage; now I refer to exterior massage. 
For I believe we have in self-massage an invaluable ally 
in our effort to attain physical perfection. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
ENERGISING THE TISSUE 


Ir has been said that employing a masseur is like paying 
someone to take your exercise for you. This is unfair. 
Money spent on a competent masseur cannot be better 
spent, and if you are rich and lazy a daily massage will 
go far to keep you in good shape. To a man of modest 
means, however, the cost of a regular masseur may be 
prohibitive. Besides, if you live in the country (as you 
ought to) it is often impossible. 

Another objection—to me, at least: there is something 
repugnant in the surrender of one’s body to the manipula- 
tion of another. He may not be very sympathetic, and 
that will do you more harm than good. You may get 
cross because of the way he handles you, and irritation 
is like a poison. Or he may not be redundantly healthy. 
I have heard masseurs claim that they gave of their vital 
force to the subject. Maybe; but I don’t want to profit 
by the vital force of another. WVampirish, I call it. Per- 
haps if it were a masseuse. . . . But that is an experience 
I have never had, and owing to my notorious modesty I 
fear I never will have. 

There is, however, one way out of the difficulty: become 
your own masseur. Just watch the professionals at work. 
Their method seldom varies and it may be quickly learnt. 
I have seen a raw man in a Turkish bath steady on the 
job after the second day. There’s nothing in massage you 
cannot teach yourself. Cut out a lot of the fancy stuff— 
percussion, vibration, slapping, hacking—the swank of the 
metier. Stick to straight massage, and though you cannot 
get the effect of increased voltage that a crack masseur 
will give you, you will get a result sufficiently exh‘larating. 

Most important, it’s you that gets the exercise. And it 
will give you all the physical culture of your hands, arms 
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and shoulders that you need. It will develop their muscles 
and keep them in satisfactory shape. For this reason I 
look on self-massage as a form of exercise and include it 
in my physical culture programme. 


Awakening your Body. 


One ingratiating feature is that it can be done in bed, 
so your best plan is to commence the day with it. If 
you take a cup of tea or coffee it will rouse you sufficiently 
to begin, and before you have gone very far you will 
be thoroughly alert and vibrant. | 

The three forms of massage you may confine yourself 
to are stroking, kneading and rolling. By stroking I mean 
vigorous rubbing with the palms; by kneading, picking 
up the flesh, tissue and muscle, pinching it between the 
thumb and fingers, and squeezing hard; by rolling, moving 
and vibrating the flesh and muscle round the bone, so 
that it becomes pliable as rubber. 

One of the greatest virtues of massage is that it energises 
the tissue. It does this by increasing the blood-flow in 
the smaller arteries, quickening the flesh, as it were. You 
have perhaps remarked that certain parts of your body 


are inclined to be dull and lifeless. This is because they 


are not sufficiently affected by muscular activity and the 
circulation is sluggish. Under the manipulation of mas- 
sage this numb, flabby feeling disappears. The flesh feels 
active and living again; the whole body is mobilised, 
becomes firm, plangent, vital. By massage you make 
your flesh sound and alive. 


Surprised Calves. 


Now there are only four parts of your body you need 
bother about: your legs, hips, stomach and chest. Indeed 
they are all you can bother about. Unfortunately you 
cannot massage your back very well; and as for your arms 
and shoulders, the exercise of massaging the rest of your 
body should suffice for them. Begin then with your 
legs. ° 

Biare, as you naturally will, with the left leg, stroking 
it from ankle to knee. Always make your movements 
upward and towards the heart. Press firmly and strongly, 
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slightly cupping the palms. Make the upward stroke 
eavy, the return one almost a caress. Begin on the flesh 
of the shinbone, then continue to the calf. 

When you have finished your friction come to the 
kneading. You can only practice this on the calf, squeez- 
ing it as if it were a pulp from which you wished to extract 
the moisture. Let the flesh hang slack. Remember that 
in massage you must avoid rigidity of muscle. Never 
let the muscle resist the masseur. 

Having finished this, grip the calf and roll it about the 
bone. Oscillate it, as it were. In turn, work the flesh 
of the shin back and forth against the bone. Finish off 
with another brisk friction. 


Indignant Thighs. 


You may then be inclined to tackle the other limb in 
the same fashion. Don’t. Continue on the same leg. 
You have accelerated the blood flow, overcome the conges- 
tion of the arteries, awakened the flesh. Keep up the good 
work on the thigh of the same leg. Begin by stroking it 
from knee to hip, putting lots of weight and vigour into 
your action. Attack the flesh as if you had a grudge 
against it. Pummel and punch as if it belonged to some- 
one else and you disliked him. Twist the sinews, twang 
the muscles, knead and roll till your upper limb fairly 
glows with indignation. Then finish off with a second 
brisk friction. 

Subject your right leg to the same indignities. You 
will find this more awkward, as your left arm is now work- 
ing across your body. But even at that you should not 
lack vigour, and should rouse in your right leg a good deal 
of the same sense of outrage. 


Resentful Hips and Stomach. 


Now give your attention to your hips. Here you are 
at a disadvantage because you can use only one hand. 
Begin with the left hip, and lying on the right side attack 
it with the left hand. Rub it with a circular action, 
kneading it to the bone, and rolling the flesh over the 
joint. After you have done this as well as you are able, 
turn on your left side and do the same to your right hip, 
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This will be easier, for you have the greater strength of 
your right hand. | 

Come now to the stomach. Do not waste time rubbing 
the surface skin. Rub so that you move the whole layer 
of flesh over the stomach muscles. Let it be the loose 
tissue that moves, not your hand. Use a circular move- 
ment with both hands, sitting half upright and pressing 
hard down. Change to a churning, up and down action 
with fists closed. Rub backwards and forwards. over 
your diaphram, then up and down. Grasp the loose 
flesh and shake it as savagely as a terrier a rat. Lastly, 
tense the stomach muscles and grind the flesh between 
them and your knuckles. This is, roughly speaking, how 
you should handle your stomach. ; 

Stomach massage is excellent in other ways. It not 
only stimulates the activity of the digestive organs, but 
releases pockets of gas. It also has a rousing effect where 
liver and bowels are inclined to be sluggish. 


Put lots of Ginger inio it. 

Remains the chest. Begin by rubbing with your palms 
the flesh over the ribs as one would rub clothes over a 
washing board. Use both circular and up and down 
action. Grip the flesh and worry it. Rub back and 
forth across the breast bone. Grasp the loose flesh of 
the breast and vibrate it. Pick up the muscle under- 
neath. Bend forward so that you can catch the tendon 
between the shoulder and the chest and twang it. Reaching 
well under the arm-pits knead and twist the muscles there! 

Now move down to your waist. Catch up and roll the 
flesh. Tweak the muscles savagely. Friction the small 
of the back up and down the spine as far as you can reach. 
. . . This is really about all you can do. You have 
subjected every accessible part of your anatomy to a sturdy 
discipline. It has perhaps taken you a vigorous ten 
minutes but the time has not been mis-spent. Your flesh 
has an aliveness, flexibility, firmness it did not have when 
you awakened. Your tissues are aroused, your blood 
quickened, every little cell doing its job. Well-being tingles 
in you, and you are ready to begin your exercises with 
eagerness and enthusiasm. 


_ It may be practiced at any time, and if your legs are stiff 
_ from a long walk massage by increasing the blood-flow will 
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Most refreshing and invigorating is this self-massage’ 


take the ache out of them. Even for the skin alone it is 
worth while, for it will make it a pleasure to the touch. 
Besides, it will keep the pores open and increase the action 
of the excretory glands. Moreover it will make you 
familiar with your own body, for you should know every 
inch of yourself. 


The Moral Value of Massage. 

Massage will not work miracles. You cannot rub away 
a varicose vein, but by stimulating the blood flow you 
can retard its development. Dilated veins are caused by 
stagnant blood-flow, like a stream that forms a back- 
water. Thus they are often found in the leg, far from 
the heart, where the force of the pump is weak. Nothing 
like a vigorous circulation to combat varicose veins, and 
at least to that extent massage will help. 

Neither will massage cure obesity. You can’t rub 
away fat. But by the oxidising power of the blood you 


can burn it away. An accelerated blood-flow will tune 


up the flesh, consume waste tissue and make the body 
sound, wholesome, efficient. Every ounce of you will 
be vibrant with health. You will ring like a bell with 
well-being. You will laugh with the triumph of one who 
has made his body the servant of his will. Morally you 
will benefit as well as physically. 

And perhaps the greatest effect of all will be on your 
nervous system. Your nerves will be tranquilised and 
toned up, your mind attain an unwonted serenity. . . . 
But I think I have said enough in praise of self-massage. 
PRACTISE IT. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
MY SYSTEM 


THERE are probably as many paths to health as there are 
to Heaven and some are easier than others. If I thought 
that the way I am leading you would distress you I would * 
cease to be your guide. But I believe you will find it 
pleasant, and the further you pursue it the more agreeable ~ 
will it become. 

And now, having had your morning massage, you may 
feel like tackling your physical culture; and to make it 
easier for you you may continue to lie in bed. 

The system I have finally adopted consists of twelve 
exercises divided into three groups of four each. The 
first group, generally speaking, is for the hips, the second 
for the waist, the third for the chest. They are trunk 
exercises, and are all well known and specially suited to 
the middle-aged man. They will not make you muscu- 
larly strong, but they will will keep you supple, sound and 
fit. ‘They affect the interior of the body rather than the 
exterior, and more than any other exercises promote the 
harmony of the whole. 


Group ONE / 
Exercises for the hips and loins. Remember you are 
lying on your back in bed. Put your arms under your 


body, so that your hips are resting on the backs of your 
hands. 


EXERCISE ONE —LEG-LIFTING 


Raise the right lez from the hip till it is at a right angle with 
the body. Slowly let it descend. Do the same with the left 
leg. ; 

Begin by doing this five times in succession with each 
leg. Keep the toes pointed, the leg rigid. Rest a moment 
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between the change of leg. As it becomes easier, increase 
the number of elevations up to twelve or more. After 
the exercise take a short breathing space. 


EXERCISE TWO—DOUBLE LEG-LIFTING 
In the same position ratse both legs in a similar fashion. 
Keep them close together, stiff, toes pointed. Raise 
them as high and bend them as well forward as you can, 
lowering them slowly. You can,begin by doing this five 


' times. Never try to do too much. Your exercise must 


always be easy and pleasant. Never make an effort and 
always stop as you are on the point of getting tired. 

These two exercises are of recognised excellence for the 
back and loins. They serve the same purpose as toe- 
touching which might distress you, as it causes a rush of 
blood .to the head. Waist-bending is not suited to the 
man of fifty, and should be superceded by leg-lifting 
which is agreeable and effortless. 


EXERCISE THREE—LEG OSCILLATING 


The same position, hands under ips, palms down. Begin 
with the right leg, raising it as high as you can. - Rotate it slowly 
from right to left four or five times. After a moment of rest 
rotate in the opposite direction. Do the same with the left leg. 

Remember to keep the leg as stiff and the toes as pointed 
as you can; also that the wider the circle you describe the 
better. This is a fine exercise for the hip joints. You 
should hear them crack with every oscillation. It will 
prevent the formation of chalky deposit in the joints and 
keep them limber. One of the main objects of this system 
is to prevent stiff joints. Old age is ossification. If you 
would keep young, keep the joints pliant and the bones 
from growing brittle. 


EXERCISE FOUR—DOUBLE LEG OSCILLATION 


Bracing your arms well under you, rotate both legs. Do so 
five or six times from right to left, then from left to right. 

Pivot on the small of the back as it were. This excellent 
spine strengthener is more severe than the other exercises, 
but it finishes the first group and you have earned a rest. 
However, your time of lying down is over. So after a 
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short breathing space you should be sufficiently bracea to 
begin the second group which are done standing up. 
Always place yourself in front of a long mirror, because 
as your body develops in fitness you will find an increasing 
pleasure in watching your movements. 


Group Two: WAIST AND SPINE 


EXERCISE FIVE—BODY PIVOTING 


Stand with the feet together and the body rigid from the waist 
down. With the waist as an axis swing the body round to the 
right, turning the head to look over the right shoulder. Then 
swing round in similar fashion to the left, looking equally far over 
the left shoulder. 


To give you impetus you may either stretch out your 
arms with palms down, or slightly crook them with ‘hands 
clenched. ‘The first will give you more swing, the second 
more force. In all exercises it is important that you 
should discover the way of doing them that suits you best. 
Never be imposed on by the instructions of others. Your 
exercises should be easy and pleasant for you, and this one is 
particularly graceful and agreeable. Beginning with twenty- 
five swings you should work up to a hundred and more. 

Let your body be rigid to the waist and swing from 
there as if it worked on ball bearings. Always look over 
your shoulder as far as you can, for this is the key to the 
exercise. It is a splendid one to give you a wiry waist, to 
strengthen the spine and develop the muscles in the small 
of the back. From an interior standpoint it is even more 
admirable. It is a great liver persuader, and stomach 
stimulator. It aids the kidneys and augments the power of 
the diaphram. Waist swinging may be practised at any 
time and almost anywhere, and is one of the most pleasant 
exercises in the curriculum of physical culture. 


EXERCISE SIX—LIVER SQUEEZING 
With your body below the waist quite rigid, bend the trunk 
sideways, first to right then to left. 
It is as if your waist was a hinge. Bend in each direction 
as far as you Can, raising your hands up to your arm-pits 
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in rhythm with the movement. Your fists will clench 
tand unclench slightly. It is as if you were pumping a 
tyre with a foot pump. For those in whose corporeal 
atalier the liver is inclined to slack, this exercise is a great 
enlivener. In addition, it strengthens the side muscles, 
keeping away fat in a place where nature is prone to 
deposit it. Particularly it will give’ you that desiratum, 
a strong, supple waist. 


EXERCISE SEVEN—TRUNK ROTATION 


With the body rigid to the waist as before, rotate the trunk 
from right to left. 

This differs from body pivoting in that the whole trunk 
swings round like a wheel of which the waist is the hub. 
Let your palms press over your stomach with a circular 
movement in harmony with the swing of your body. 
Press with a rhythmical insistence; but probably you will 
do this instinctively. At the same time stretch high, as 
if your waist were a rubber joint between your upper and 
lower body. Begin by doing this exercise twenty-five 
times, and work up to a hundred or more. 


EXERCISE EIGHT—REVERSE TRUNK ROTATION 

Make the same movement from left to right. 

These two exercises will not only give you a sinewy and 
shapely waist, but will strengthen all the interior organs, 
which is your main object. This completes section two 
of my system, and as it is the most arduous I advise you 
to take a short rest after it. The remaining group of 
exercises, designed for the shoulders, chest and back will 
be found easier. 


Group THREE: SHOULDERS, CuEsT, BACK 


EXERCISE NINE—ARM JERKING 
Shoot the arms out in front on a level with the shoulder, then 
jerk them back again to the shoulder. 
It is like striking a straight blow with both arms simul- 
taneously, or pushing someone off violently and repeatedly. 
The hands should open when the arms are shot out, 
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and close when at the shoulder. This, however, is auto- 
matic. The exercise should be done Slowly but forcefully. 
It may be kept up to fifty movements, but twelve will 
be enough for a start. It is excellent for unlimbering the 
shoulders and untightening the chest. During it, let the 
lungs be kept well filled and the chest well sprung. 


EXERCISE TEN—ARM SWINGING 


Hold the arms out before the face, on a level with the shoulders, 
and swing them strongly back as far as they will go. 

The hands may be kept open, and the palms pressed 
slightly every time they meet. This is an exhilarating 
exercise. It expands the chest and strengthens the shoulder 
blades. It should be done from twenty to sixty times, 
throwing the chest well forward, and swinging back till 
the shoulder blades almost meet. 


EXERCISE ELEVEN—MOWING 

Stand with the legs slightly apart. Hold the right arm out 
sideways on a level with the shoulder, and the left thrown well 
across the chest. With the fists clenched sharply reverse the 
position, so that the left arm is out and the right across the chest. 

It is a mowing movement, only the arms are kept at 
the shoulder level. Let the chest be well arched, the 
back hollowed. It is like striking across the chest, which 
should be held as rigidly as possible. Do not let the 
trunk enter into the movement. Swing lustily back and 
forth from twenty to sixty times, putting as much force 
into the blow as you can. Besides being a good exercise 
for the shoulders and chest walls, this is supposed to be 
a fat reducer. 


EXERCISE TWELVE—WIND-MILLING 


Keep the chest expanded, the back hollowed, and whirl the arms 
in a circle from the shoulder. 

Begin by doing this from front to back, then repeat in 
a contrary sense. It is a splendid exercise for the lungs 
and does for the shoulder joints what leg rotation does for 
the hip joints. If you do these exercises faithfully, there 
igs no reason why you should ever have a‘stiff joint in 
your body. And you never will. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
HOW TO TAKE MY DAILY DOZE 


In physical culture there are no secret systems. Professors 
who pretend to reveal unique methods of rivalling Samson 
or Methuselah may be looked on as charlatans. Let 
their pictured perfection in magazines merely suggest 
to you that there are few easier ways of making money 
than by exploiting physical culture or diet. 

There is, indeed, no ideal system—except your own. 
You must make it for yourself. By trying several you will 
find what is best for you. With exercise, as with diet, 
let me stress the fact that we are all different, and that the 
great thing is to discover the combination best suited 
to our own case. Don’t be stampeded into buying any 
advertised system, which you could find in any cheap 
manuel of physical culture. Don’t be imposed on by 
muscular men in magazines, or by health humbugs who 
live in luxury by playing on human vanity and credulity. 

As to this method of mine, do not accept that either. 
Though I have arrived at it after years of experiment, it 
does not follow that it is best for you. On the contrary, 
I would wish you to modify it, even to improve on it. 
However, if you decide to try it (or something like), here 
are a few claims I would make for it. 


One: It is suited to the middle-aged man, operating as it does 
on the internal, rather than on the external muscles. 

Two: It is comprehensive. Though it concerns itself 
chiefly with the trunk, it develops the whole trunk, 
and not one part more than another. 

Three: It is time-saving. J have eliminated the needless, 
till every movement hasa meaning. I have reduced 
some fifty exercises down to twelve, but I believe 
these contain the virtues of all. 
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Four: It is efficient. You know exactly what you want 
to do and you do it snappily. So many systems 
are incoherent. Not only time but energy are 
dissipated: My system is shipshape. 

Five: It is graduated. Beginning with the preliminary 
massage and the lying down exercises, it goes on 
to the more strenuous ones; to ease off again, so 
that you are not fatigued at the finish. 

Six: It is agreeable, because there is no element of strain 
in it. I have cut out some of the well-known 
exercises that to my mind are not suitable for a 
man of fifty. 

Seven: It is simple. Some systems are a strain on the 
memory as well as on the muscles. Here are no 
confusing instructions about breathing... As you go 
through this routine you need be no more intellectual 
than a turnip. 


Doggedness does it. 


I think I have said enough to justify my Daily Doze. 
Just as I have given it to you I practice it. I never feel 
tempted to try other exercises, as I find those I have 
indicated absolutely sufficing. But I never fail to do 
them; for it is fatal to practice them one day and miss the 
next. Make your daily doze of physical culture as much 
a habit as your morning bath. Indeed it is best to do it 
before your bath, as of course you will if you begin from 
your bed. It will be harder after you have food on your 
stomach and won’t do you the same good. I am also 
against doing any exercise in the evening. Never do 
physical jerks when you’re tired, and near bedtime you’re 
supposed to be tired. 

And now let me give you a few extra hints in connection 
with my system. 

Exercise slowly and steadily. Never get fast or jerky; at 
the same time put purpose into every movement. 

Stand with your legs braced. ‘Tensing the muscles of the 
leg, especially in body swinging, is an exercise in itself. 

Exercise in the open. If you cannot, get the finest brand of 
air available. 

Never use dumb-bells. After fifty your dumb-bell days are 
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over. Instinctively you will clench and unclench your 
hands in unison with the movement, and that will be all 
the gripping exercise you need. 

Never fatigue yourself. If any exercise makes you breath- 
less—stop. Ifyou get red in the face—stop. Toe-touching 
and raising the body from the floor are not suitable for 
men over fifty. I never enter the private gymnasium I 
made ten years ago. My bag-punching and bar-chinning 
days are at an end. 

Always count. Only by that will you know when to 
stop, and also know your increase of capacity to go on. 

Always start revolving exercises from right to left. If you 
do not, you will get confused and forget which way you 
have gone. This is annoying when you are conscientious, 
yet your time is limited. 

Exercise cheerfully. Feel that it is doing you heaps of 
good—as it certainly is. 

Be systematic, dogged, determined. Force yourself to go 
through your programme even when you feel slack. It is 
usually only laziness and will disappear after a few move- 
ments. Remember: Physical culture is three-fourths will power. 

As to the question of time, it all depends on how long 
you want to spend. My system is supremely elastic. All 
I have explained in the previous chapter I could demon- 
strate in two minutes. It can be done with excellent 
profit in twenty minutes, but if you cannot spare that, 
ten will do. On the other hand, if you like to take forty, 
I shall be equally pleased. All I ask is that all the exercises 
be done, and done proportionately. My system is sym- 
metrical, its chief merit being found in taking it as a 
harmonious whole. 


The Importance of not being too Earnest. 

Of course it should not be overdone. There is such a 
_ thing as becoming a slave to exercise. The conscientious 
enthusiast is often inclined to exaggerate, especially after 
his tailor has complimented him on his figure. But how- 
ever long you take, be regular. Intermittance is disastrous. 
In the physical culturist’s life there are no holidays. In 
conduct, it is generally good to do the thing that irks you 
for the moment but makes you glad afterwards; and never 
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to do the thing that pleases you for the moment, but which 
you regret later on. And this applies particularly to 
physical culture. 

During the revolving exercises rub the palms of your hands 
sympathetically over the muscles affected. During resting 
spells, sometimes pound yourself vigorously with clenched 
fists all over the body. Rise up and down on your toes 
when doing the arm exercises. Breathe deeply and natur- 
ally, keeping the lungs for the most part extended and full. 


Tummy Churning in Church. 


These exercises are all you need, but if you have some 
extra energy, here are three I can recommend. They do 
not take up any more of your time, the first two being 
performed in the course of your toilet. 

Before shaving every day you probably spend a minute 
or so rubbing in the lather. Instead of patiently standing 
during this process, lower yourself till you are sitting on 
your heels, then slowly rise again. Do this as often as 
you can, but very deliberately. It will not interfere with 
the lathering process, so that you are killing two birds 
with one stone. 

Similarly, when in your bath there is a moment of 
inactivity before you decide you have had enough. Profit 
by it to exercise your neck muscles. Jerk back your 
head as far as you can, then jerk it forward again till 
your chin rests on your chest. Repeat about twenty 
times, stretching the skin of your throat to its tightest. 
This prevents the growth of a double chin, and at the 
same time gives you a tough neck. You may also twist 
your neck from side to side and roll it from shoulder to 
shoulder. Finish off by giving it a firm massage. 

My third exercise is one you can practice at any spare 
moment; but which you cannot accomplish until you 
have entire control of your stomach muscles. I call it 
tummy churning. Beginning at the diaphram you depress 
the stomach muscles, continuing the movement down- 
ward. It is an undulating action of the muscular bands, 
like waves rippling downward. Only practice can accom- 
plish it, but once the power is acquired you may join 
the Legion of the Lean Abdomen. 
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You can indulge in tummy churning in almost all places 
and on nearly all occasions. Divine service is a good 
time. Even at an afternoon tea. Take care however 
that your hostess does not see the agitation of your waist- 
coat or she may be seriously alarmed. Besides proving 
your control over its muscles, it is an excellent way of 
persuading your stomach to the performance of its duty. | 


Dignity be Damned. 


Also practice stretching the spine and raising the chest 
walls. By keeping a straight spine and making an effort 
to elongate it, you may add an inch to your height. Szt 
high and walk tall. 

Read other physical culture books, and where you find 
exercises that suit you, adopt them. But arrive at that 
arrangement of your programme that is best adapted to 
your own particular need. Call it: MY SYSTEM, and 
be proud of it. 

Finally, don’t treat physical culture with a tolerance 
bordering on contempt, Believe it as essentially important 
as eating. Be you a millionaire, a professor of philosophy 
or a great artist, do not feel that physical jerks are beneath 
your dignity. Not only will they help you to continue 
to be what you are, but they will make you better than you 
are. You will be a finer artist for them, a more muddling 
philosopher and a less miserable millionaire. 

Aye, even if you are a great statesman or a gaitered 
bishop, do not consider it unworthy of you to strip to 
the buff and disport before a mirror. Be you a Bank 
President or a movie mogul, don’t think it unseemly 
to lock the door of your private room, take your coat off, 
lie on your back and wiggle your legs in the air. Dignity 
is a tin god in the temple of bunk. In private we all kick our 
dignity in the rear. Show me the man who can be digni- 
fied with his trousers round his ankles or in the noble 
act of perpetuating his species! 

We can’t always be playing the big part, and to help 
us to play it a little physical culture goes a long way. 
Don’t scorn it. Spare the time for it. Get the habit. 
And if my little system is of any use to you I shall be 
proud and honoured if you make it your own, 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 
THE ART OF BREATHING 


So far I have said little about breathing in its relation 
‘to health. The subject, however, is an important one. 
Books have been written on it, systems based on it, exercises _ 
’ complicated by breathing rules till one wonders whether 
the breathing is an accompaniment to the exercise or the 
exercise an accompaniment to the breathing. 

I have never combined breathing with exercise. To 
exercise pleasurably has been my object, and I find count- 
ing one’s motions is bother enough without inhaling and 
exhaling in time to them. For the moment I want to 
be a mere machine, to take my physical culture straight, 
and never muddle it with respiratory gymnastics. 

For this reason I exercise only at a speed at which normal 
breathing is required. The mouth should be closed, and 
the breath come regularly through the nostrils. No effort 
must be made ‘that will make any unusual demand on 
the lungs. Breathing should be natural and unconscious. 
The moment it ceases to be easy—rest; or take the exercises 
in smaller dozes. This is better than those elaborate 
systems where breathing consciously co-operates with 
exercise. Nevertheless I am alive to the value of conscious 
breathing. To be a first class breather you must practice 
it, but as you gain in breath mastery you will respire as 
naturally as your exercises demand. 


Brother, Youre a Poor Breather. 


Now, my fellow pilgrim on the path to High Health, 
being an urban and sedentary person, you can take it 
from me that you don’t breathe as you ought to. If you 
were a shepherd or a sailor I wouldn’t tell you this, but 
being the product of modern civilisation I am inclined 
to bet you are far from a star breather. Indeed, living 
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in an atmosphere of dirt and microbes Nature sees to it 
that you’re not. In the vitiated air of cities it is not 
natural to breathe naturally. Instinctively you take 
short, shallow breaths, and soon they become habitual. 
No, it’s not your fault, but you’re a poor breather. 

If the heart be compared toa pump, the lungs resemble 
a pair of bellows. Well, your bellows are not working 
at full capacity. If you only stretched them wider, you’d 
blow the fire of life to a brighter flame. But perhaps the 
case in which the bellows are contained won’t let you 
open them to the full. Your chest is not perfectly 
developed. A deep chest is better than a broad chest; 
but a barrel chest is best of all, for it lets the lungs expand 
back and front as well as sideways. And if you under- 
stand how to control that mighty muscle, your diaphram 
they would also expand downwards. Then if they could 
only fill the arch of your breast-bone almost to your neck, 
my! what a grand pair of lungs you’d have. 


Breathe from your Guts to your Gills. 

By physical culture you can strengthen the muscles 
of your chest and enlarge its capacity, but the best develop- 
ment is done from within. By deep breathing, consciously 
and systematically practiced, you can increase the cir- 
cumference of your chest by many inches. In the ten 
commandments of the gospel of health, if ‘‘ Eat slowly ” 
comes first, let ‘‘ Breathe deeply” be second. But do not 
have it engraved and hung up in your city office. You 
do not want to breathe deeply of second hand air. Keep 
your profound respiration for outdoors. Get all the open 
air God allows you, then shout for more. Inhale devoutly, 
knowing you’re taking in health, exhale with gusto, know- 
ing you’re letting out poison. 

There are more ways of breathing than you can count on 
your fingers : low breathing, middle breathing, high breath- 
ing; lateral breathing, dorsal breathing, neck breathing, 
head breathing and so on, but they all boil down to one— 
full breathing. 1 will try to describe what I mean by that. 

First breathe out as if you were full of microbes and 
wanted to expell the last of them. Then breathe in as 
if you were paying for the privilege and meant to get your 
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money’s worth. Stretch your lungs in the effort to put 
just a little more into them. Throw back your head 
and fling out your arms as if you wanted to fly. Expand 
your nostrils and give all the purpose of your body to that 
long, deep breath. Feel it distend your diaphram down 
to the stomach, bulge out your ribs, sides and back, rise 
in the arch of your chest even to your collar bones. Fill 
yourself with air like a bottle with wine, hold it for a 
moment, then slowly pour it out to the last dregs. Squeeze 
your lungs till they’re empty. . .°. That’s the deep 
breath, the breath of cleansing, and the more you practice 
it the more you become an adept. 


Be Clean Clear Through. 


Morning is the best time to play charwoman to your 
lungs. Let it be a sanitary act. Clean them as you clean 
your teeth, using only air of the best brand. Let me tell 
you that interior cleanliness is better than exterior. What 
does it matter though your skin be as spruce as a new pin, 
if your stomach is putrid. But best be clean outside and in. 
Use the cleansing breath. It won’t take a minute. Three 
good breaths and your lungs are braced to begin the day. 

This, however, is a special effort. For everyday breath- 
ing you need not fill your lungs from cellar to attic, but 
you may take a good big breath all the same. It will have 
to be conscious at first, so the best time to practice it is 
on your morning walk. Breathe in till the abdomen and 
the diaphram are taut, then arching the chest up and out, 
continue to breathe slowly till the upper part of the lungs 
is full. Expell gradually and completely. As you exhale 
by the nose, contract the nostrils. Sometimes, though, 
you may breathe out by the mouth, contracting the throat 
and letting the air impinge against the vocal cords. This 
will not only clean the throat but make the voice sonorous. 

Of course you will always inhale by the nose. It not 
only filters the air of dirt and disease germs, but it regulates 
the temperature of the breath. And nearly always you 
will breathe out through the nose; because the warm breath 
keeps the nose at the temperature of the body, so that 
the next breath is warmed in its turn. Besides this, 
more pressure and suction are needed to breathe through 
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the nose. A pump makes a greater effort if you choke the 
nozzle. In this way the lungs are called on to exercise 
themselves to a fuller extent, and to give them power 
the heart rushes more blood to them. More blood in the 
lungs means more oxygen absorbed, more carbon expelled, 
more life, fire, cleansing, combustion. So you have 
increased vitality due to livelier circulation, and greater 
purity of blood due to increased oxidisation. 

Thus you realise the relation of nasal breathing to health. 
But a proof of it is seen in babies, who in sleep breathe 
naturally through the nose, and are greatly distressed if 
through a passing cold they are unable to do so. Children 
are little human machines in their unspoiled perfection, 
and we may profitably study ourselves in them. 


Enlarge your Repertoire of Respiration. 

Don’t forget, however, that deep breathing, whether of the 
cleansing or pedestrian variety, is conscious breathing, and 
that ordinary breathing should be beautifully unconscious. 
It is neither short nor long, deep nor shallow. The move- 
ment of the bellows is adapted to circumstances, and in sleep 
they scarcely move at all. A mother will look at her slumber- 
ing child almost anxiously, as if wondering if it were alive. 
First class breathing should be like that, and by conscious 
breathing you improve the quality of the unconscious. 

We should breathe abdominally. Natural breath is a 
diaphram breath, long, gentle, controlled. Except as 
an exercise, chest breathing is wrong. That mighty 
muscle the diaphram should rise and fall like a sail, 
massaging softly the internal organs. Become conscious 
of your diaphram. Let it be well sprung under your 
ribs. Only when you stand erect and raise your chest 
walls should your tummy tuck in. Standing easily, even 
at your leanest, it will have a slight outward bulge. 

Your deep breathing will improve your diaphram 
breathing. The lungs will adapt themselves to all con- 
ditions, but by strengthening them you increase their 
adaptive power. Instinctively when you strike pure 
air you will drink it deeply, just as in vitiated, raw, or 
icy air your lungs will defensively work at their minimum. 


By learning to breathe deeply you will learn to breathe 
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scarcely at all. A six cylinder car can run more slowly 
on high than a four. Get six cylinder lungs. Practice 
breath control and you will. 


Make your Lung Box Bigger. 


Give your bellows more room. You can do it from 
without, but better from within. And the larger they 
‘are the better will the life stream be cleansed. Pure 
air is pure blood; pure blood is health. A fine pair of 
lungs will help you out when other organs fail . . . Just 
think of them with their five hundred million vesicles 
grabbing the oxygen from the air and giving it to the 
blood. Think of the eager blood-stream, purged and 
potent, rebuilding by a myriad arteries the fabric of the 
body. Think of it returning to the lungs charged with 
all the poison of the system to be purified anew. Con- 
sider that great cleansing house that sends the stream of 
life joyously out on its work of recreation. The lungs 
are the life. I do not know but what good lungs are more 
important than a good heart. Anyway, everything else 
depends on them and the use you make of them. 

All of which sounds like an elementary lesson in 
physiology, but how many readers of these pages could 
pass a primary examination in that science? A little 
knowledge makes ignorance ashamed, and maybe that is 
why we shun it. If we want to make the most of our 
bodies we must try to understand them, yet we prefer to 
be a mystery to ourselves. Little as we know about the 
cosmic system, we know even less about the wonderful 
universe within us. If we read newspapers less and en- 
cyclopedias more we’d be wiser, though I wonder if we’d 
be happier. I don’t know if for everyone knowledge 
brings happiness. We who pursue it fulfil the law of our 
destiny, but perhaps those who avoid it are also instinct- 
ively achieving the purpose of their being. 


Bunk in Breathing. 

As to the more exotic forms of breathing, they may 
safely be catalogued under the heading: Humbug. The 
Pranic Breath, the Rhythmic Breath, the Energising 
Breath, the Sublimal Breath, the Calming Breath, the 
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Cranial Breath—all may be boiled down to common- 
sense deep breathing. Consider the Calming Breath. 
. . . When your temper is ruffled, lie limp, letting your 
bellows open and shut with a long, slow action, and empty- 
ing your mind of all but the thought: “This is soothing 
me.” After a bit serenity steals over you, . . . or it 
doesn’t. In my case it doesn’t; so I cuss my foolishness and 
take out my bad temper on the weeds of my garden. 

Cranial Breathing again. It is supposed to aerate the 
cavities of the sinuses, though how, I fail to see. Then 
there is the Brain Breath which I give for what it is worth. 
Perhaps you have come out of a crowded hall witha headache 
and felt the instant relief of the fresh air. A weight behind 
your eyes seems to be driven back. Instinctively you 
breathe into the scull, as it were, and as your blood stream is 
purified by the oxygen of the air your headache vanishes. 

If this can so revive you when your brain is muggy, 
why can it not clarify it on all occasions? If you have 
to make a special mental effort you might try a little 
brain breathing. Do so in very pure air. Inhale as 
if you were scenting a very delicious perfume. Imagine 
there is a space just behind your eyes and you are taking 
very exquisite air into it. At the same time percuss the 
nose with the fingertips, using a little vaseline. Finish 
with a massage from between the eyes to the lower 
forehead, letting the fingers come to rest gently on the 
cavities of the temples. This is the brain breath, and 
if it does not make you capable of solving the Wherefore 
of the Why, at least it is soothing. 


How Does This Strike You ? 


Let me present you, however, with an idea of real 
practical value. I have urged you to eat, not for sensual 
gratification, but to nourish the body. Now I suggest 
that you should breathe not to feed the lungs but as a 
sensual pleasure. 

When you leave the city in a train and get out beside 
the sea, you know how the first sniff of the briny air bucks 
you up. You gulp down great gobs of it as if you never 
could get enough. ‘‘ Great stuff!” you say. “ Must lay 
in a stock to hold me when I get back to town.” Whether 
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it be the mountain, moor or main variety, you get rare 
pleasure in drinking that divine air. But soon you become 
used to it, and cease to be conscious of its virtue. 

Well, try not to get used to it. Keep on having that 
heavenly satisfaction. Be an inebriate of air and don’t 
sober up. Every time you get a chance to inhale first 
class ozone try to be grateful for it. Feel how pure and 
sweet and cold it is, like a long, cool drink. Only there’s 
no limit to it and it costs you nothing. Enjoy every 
breath of it and keep on enjoying. Life’s nothing but 
one breath after another anyway. Make up your mind 
that you are going to enjoy the best brand of atmosphere 
on this old planet as long as the Lord will let you. Enjoy 
breathing, and you will in the actual sense enjoy life. 
Be a glutton for pure air, for it means health, strength 
and the renewal of your youth. 


Keep your Lungs Young. 


Yes, to grow young you must keep the coffer elastic, 
and control the diaphram like a concertina. To have 
high capacity lungs their casing must be sound and 
flexible. You should be able to. expand and contract 
your chest in all three dimensions, independent of breathing. 
But breathing exercises will give you this elasticity and 
strength. Aim to have at seventy the lungs of a young 
man. Note how many men of that age succumb to 
pneumonia. Their lungs can no longer resist the on- 
slaught of cold and wet. If possible do not force them 
to. In winter, go South, old man, go South. 

Sound lungs mean cheerfulness, vigour, zest. They will 
make you that man you want to be, bright-eyed, ruddy- 
cheeked, resonant of voice. In the century stakes they will 
take you to the last lap. Lung training is an end in itself, 
so do not try and combine it with body building. 

Pay no attention to breathing at exercises, beyond seeing 
that it is easy. By special practice in deep breathing you 
will develop your ordinary breathing so that automatically 
it will answer to your varying need. I believe in 
breathing exercise, not in breathing exercises. Train your 
lungs to work to capacity, and they will respond to all 
demands. Nature is the best professor in the end. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 
OUR SAVING VICES 


I am condemned by my doctor to a life sentence of 
sobriety, and I am darned sorry. Drinking is bad, but 
sometimes getting drunk is good, and because of a 
virtuously indignant heart the joy of getting drunk is 


~ denied me forever. The spirit is willing but the flesh 


is strong. 

I think it is the duty of every philosophic man to get 
drunk once on his lifetime. To get drunk once is virtue; 
twice, folly; three times, vice. I mean deliberately 
drunk, experimentally drunk; not to drown a sorrow or 
celebrate a joy, or out of respect for one’s company, but 
drunk to enrich experience, drunk by strength, not 
weakness. 

Every experience has some good in it, even bad expe- 
rience. Only by knowing vice can we truly appreciate 
virtue; so that as future exponents of virtue it is our duty 
to have some first hand acquaintance with vice. But 
after all, who is to say what is vice, what virtue? Let 
us agree that for his soul’s sake the most saintly of men 
ought to be able to avow: “ Once I was soused to the gills.”’ 
For if it is done, let it be well done. Get drunk so that 
the reaction is devastating. If the morning after only 
came before the night before, it would never come after. 


Why I don’t live in the U.S.A. 

I like drinking men. They’re the best of good fellows. 
And I don’t like men like myself who don’t drink at all. 
If I were someone else I should dislike myself on that 
count alone. For I never touch a drop of alcohol. Yet 
I know something about wines, and rather fancy myself 
a bit of a connoisseur—vicariously. I love to dig up a 
bottle of rare vintage in an out of the way wineshop, 


It! 
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and bring it home in high glee. I handle it with respect, 
open it with gusto, inhale its fragrance, admire its colour. 
Then I pour it reverently and—serve it to my friends. 
I get all my pleasure from their satisfaction, and this 
is, I think, the quintessence of epicureanism. | 

Living in France where there is no liquor limit it is 
easy to abstain. In the United States I fear I should 
find it hard. When a nice man affectionately takes you 
aside and produces with the joy of a child a hip-flask, 
who would have the heart not to take a nip? Prohibition 
is the greatest promoter of bibulosity. People enjoy 
their booze all the more because it’s forbidden. So how 
could I keep on being dry with a vast population doing 
its best to make me wet? No, I maintain the right of 
every man to drink water if he wants to, and if Govern- 
ment were to make a law that it was only to be taken 
with whisky, I should fight for the right to drink it 
straight. 


We brutes of Nordisis. 

Having my home in a land of vineyards I of course 
see no harm in light wines. Anyone who did would be 
regarded as a madman among a people who are the most 
abstemious I have ever known. Accepting wine as a 
national drink and using it reasonably, the French as a 
nation are a model of sobriety. They look on Anglo- 
Saxons as an intemperate race who do not know how 
to appreciate the good things of the earth. 

Few people believe that light wine in moderation does 
any particular ill, It brings colour and cheer to the 
board, and if it does no harm it does good because of the 
pleasure it gives. That is—up to the age of fifty. After 
that let your doctor decide whether you may safely go 
on drinking or ease up to the point of abstinence. If 
you are of a rich nature and have a blood pressure that 
can hit the two hundred mark then you had better cut 
it out altogether. In any case, in fear of stiffening 
arteries, you’d better go slow. But it is for each to decide 
for himself. If it is permissible, my middle-aged friend, 
by all means drink wine. I wish I could join you, but 
I want to make the life annuity people sick. By all 
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means drink in moderation, as long as it isn’t doing you 
harm; but Oh be sure! 


A Lament for Alcohol. 
Even doctors disagree as to the value of alcohol. No 
doubt it paralyses the gallant little phagocytes, and causes 
deterioration of the nervous tissue. Any drink with a 
high alcohol percentage may be considered as a poison, 
and in imbibing it you are speeding up the suicide process. 
Considering how delightful you find existence, is it not 
foolish of you to try to shorten it? So beware of whisky, 
rum, brandy, gin, and their sinister associates the syrupy 
liqueurs, the gaudy apéritifs. 

But what about beer? Memories of Munich! Souvenirs 
of village inns and mugs of nut-brown“ale! Yet in these 
discreet days I am content to realise the glory of beer 
in the pages of Chesterton and Belloc. As a middle- . 
aged man no more will I blow away the tankard foam. 
In fancy I may tilt the brimming stein but in fact it would 
fill me with petulant vapours and distend my belly like 
a tun. Besides, my face is red enough without the added 
flush of beer. Once I was nicked by a bum for the price 
of a schooner. As I was with half a dozen other men, 
and the only teetotaler of the bunch, I asked him why he 
had picked on me to make his tap. His answer came pat: 
** Because ye’ve got such a good drinkin’ face on ye.” 
And I felt foolishly flattered, so I gave him his dime. 

Conclusion: as long as its bad effects are negligible, get 
what joy you can out of alcohol; but the moment you 
suspect it is doing you the tiniest amount of harm, either 
present or future, taboo it. Be an abstainer because 
physically it is bad for you, but morally continue to enjoy 
it. Never be a teetotaler on principle. The man who does 
things on principle is as objectionable as the man who is 
consistent. Better the beery breath of the unregenerate 
than the adenoidal aroma of the average uplifter. 


Coffee versus Tea. 

Let us now come to two forms of liquid nourishment 
that will probably do you far more harm than beer or 
light wine—tea and coffee. . . . Ah Coffee! how can I 
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chant your praise! Hot, rich, newly ground—most potent, 
most delicious, most fortifying of drinks! Friend in need, 
in moments of cold and weariness and discouragement 
what gratitude I owe your valiant brew! Yet if I drink 
a cup I will want a dozen, and then the blood will surge 
through me till my veins rear up and roar. In bygone 
days it took two black glasses to buck me up for a job 
of work, and as I tapped my Corona I would hear the 
tapping of my motor. But never again. NowIamcontent 
to inhale the fragrance of the roasting bean in the village 
grocery, and see ancient yokels with the hearts of hinds 
gulping it in great brown bowls. Let those who can, 
drink all they can. I only envy them. 

And tea? We like to defend the things we like, so here 
goes. . . . Tea abused is bad, but used in moderation 
is—not so bad. It dilates the blood vessels, aids circula- 
tion and elimination. It stimulates the brain without 
marked reaction. It quenches thirst better than a cold 
drink, and drives away fatigue by sluicing the system and 
flushing the tissues. If taken in the afternoon it helps to 
complete digestion of lunch. As a stimulant it is less 
potent than coffee, and can be less easily exonerated 
from bad after effects.* 

Stimulants are bad, but A stimulant may be good. I 
have always preferred eating to drinking, and do so still. 
Eating kills my capacity for work; drinking increases it. 
Tea has done even more than coffee to inspire me. I used 
to do all my work after midnight on cups of strong black 
tea. No matter how fagged I was thev would make my 
pulses throb, my eyes gleam. I wrote a book on tea, 
toiling from one in the morning till five, and doing my 
day’s work as usual. Indeed, almost all I have written has 
been done under its stimulation. I have praised it in prose 
and vaunted it in verse. It has meant a lot to me in my 
life and is still my besetting weakness. It will be the last 
of my vices to go—but it isn’t a bad thing to have some 
vices one can jettison when the need comes. 


* Good tea is easier to make than good coffee. One can drink more 
of it and therefore it flushes the system better. However, besides about 
4% of cafeine it contains about 24% tannin, and for this reason coffee 
can put it all over tea when it comes to a scrap in the health ring. 
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Youth is Marvellous. 
But times are changed, and at fifty I realise that no 


- longer can I play the devil with my health. I have to 


take tea with caution now, often limiting myself to only 
ten cups a day. But how I look forward to them! No 
more midnight tea, though. I know the preciousness of 
sleep. A good night means a good day, so even if I have 
a stress of nocturnal work I tackle it tealessly. Yet I 
hope I will take tea for many years to come. As time 
goes on I will make it milder. I will take the kick out 
of it by drowning it with milk, until as an amiable and 
ancient person I come at long last to water bewitched. 


A Good Word for Water. 


And now let us consider the king of all beverages— 
Chateau de la Pompe. Don’t expect me, however, to be 
wildly enthusiastic over it. I have never been a sacra- 
mental water-sipper. I have never found in pure water an 
exotic taste too delicate for description. No, except when I 
am thirsty, water bores me. Yet for health’s sake I drink 
at least four glasses‘a day. One I take first thing in the 
morning, two between meals, and one on retiring. 

Tn this way I sluice out my system, for one needs a bath 
inside as well as out, I am sure that water drinking helped 
to cure me of constipation, so that my colon is almost 
out of a job. And it also drives through my skin all 
sorts of toxic impurities and prevents waste matter con- — 
densing in the tissues, with rheumatism as a result. Of 
course one should remember that two pints of water may 
be contained in a day’s food, while in tea, coffee or other 
drinks another two pints may be consumed. So if you 
drink a couple of glasses between meals you do pretty 
well. 


Should You Drink At Meals ? 


Drinking between meals is as good a habit as drinking at 
meals is bad. The latter dilutes the gastric juice and makes 
a poor quality of chyle. That bloated feeling after a meal 
is often the result ‘of drinking when you eat. Animals do 
not drink when they eat, nor did I ever see savages do 
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it, and we have a lot to learn from animals and savages. 
Drinking at meals is a consequence of the artificial flavour- 
ing of food. Salt and pepper create thirst. The dis- 
covery of fermenting drinks made the cultivation of it 
agreeable, so that to-day hosts of people drink for sensuous 
enjoyment. Between the Saxon noble with his ham bone 
and his jug of mead to the modern disciple of gastronomy 
with his exquisite wines and delicate dishes is a far cry, 
yet the one is the outcome of the other. 

On the other hand it is said that a little water or wine 
helps the flow of the gastric juices, though to me the reason 
is not very clear. The common-sense solution should be 
to drink only if you are thirsty. For it is evident that if you 
are, the system needs and is calling for liquid. But when 
you consider that all food contains from fifty to ninety- 
five per cent water, it is obvious that while eating you 
need very little in a straight form. 

But you will never become an enthusiastic water- 
drinker. You will never discover in it an ethereal delicacy 
of taste, or ascribe to it mystical properties. It will always 
be just plain water: ‘‘ Good for me, you bet, but Oh for 
the glorious days of Buddweiser and’ Chateau Yquem! ” 

Yet it is one of Nature’s greatest remedies, and in the 
end you have to go back to Nature. In the past you have 
offended against her. Acknowledge now your faults and 
ask her to forgive you. She will offer you pure food, pure 
air, sunlight, water. Take her gifts; accept her healing, 
and return to her with trust and love in your heart. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 
CLEANLINESS BEFORE GODLINESS 


I HAVE always been amphibious. As a boy I never could . 
resist the swimming hole, and neither cold nor distance 
could daunt me. My greatest moments of joy have been 
spent in the water. Physical contact with it seemed to 
make me more one with nature. And if I was happy in 
it I was exhilarated for hours after. With my blood 
spurred to a racing glow, instinctively I felt the blessing 
of the bath. 

Later I came to know the delight of sea-bathing, and it 
became such a passion with me that when I bought a 
home I chose one with a big slab of sea on the doorstep. 
Every morning I would rise from bed and rush down to 
my good friend to be pummelled by hearty waves. From 
May to November I never missed a morning swim, and was 
considered a marvel of hardiness. Where other men 
shuddered I plunged shoutingly in. I was a tireless 
swimmer and never failed to get the right reaction. 


Sea Bather, Beware ! 

Ah! those morning dips in that glittering, shimmering, 
new-waked world! Lightly buoyed on the lazy swell, 
my eyes lifted to the shining tenderness of the sky, how I 
would stretch and tense and lash out gloriously. With 
the water a velvety caress and the glistening frame of the 
world about me, I would laugh from sheer joy. Yonder 
was my little grey home on the cliff, with behind it green 
meadows making to meet the sky; here my body strangely 
white in the bottle-green water. As I thrilled with sure- 
ness and mastery, what superb moments I knew! And I 
would exult to think how many more of them lay before 
me, till a grey-haired grandfather I tottered down for the 
last time to my beloved sea. . . . 
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But lucky is the grey-haired man who can do that, and 
it is a question if he should be allowed to do it. I never 
thought the time would come when I could not plunge 
laughingly into the sea; but it did come, and more than 
anything it made me realise the limitations of the years. 
Where once I ploughed deep water, now I splash in sunny 
shallows. True, if I had trained my heart instead of 
straining it, I might have deferred this evil day, but I 
realise that in the early sixties one’s sea swimming is about 
over. 

For in our cold Northern waters at least, bathing is not for 
men of much over middle-age. It raises the blood pres- 
sure and puts a strain on the heart. Although there may 
be a pleasant immediate reaction, the later effect is often 
one of lassitude and fatigue. It may be tonic for the 
moment, but be followed by a corresponding depression. 
Man of fifty, distrust the sea. Let a mild paddle on a 
warm day satisfy your swimming lust and never go out of 
your depth. 


Take your Cold Bath Warm. 


As to that sacred part of the day’s routine, the morning 
bath, remember that your ice-breaking days are also over. 
Perhaps you have boasted, as I did, that you took your 
cold bath all the year round, but now observe the signs. 
Do you not gasp as the water reaches your chest? Have 
you not to brace yourself to go in? Are you not glad 
when you’re out? Let up, my lad! It’s doing you more 
harm than good. No longer are you the lusty fellow you 
were, and now your morning bath should be comfortably 
warmed. You should enter it without the slightest shock, 
and lie in it with enjoyment. Instead of bracing you it 
should tranquillise you; it should stimulate you, but in 
quite another way. 

Another thing, it will keep you clean. Your cold bath 
didn’t. After a gentle rub with the best soap, and a 
pleasant simmer in warm water, your millions of pores 
will open joyously and get on to their job. Your skin 
will breathe as well as your lungs. It will be of mighty 
help to the excretory organs, and so play a pretty part 
in the symphony of health. Never miss your morning 
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bath, but take it tempered to suit your waning powers of 
reaction. Let it be a pleasure, not an exercise of fortitude. 
At the finish run cold water into it. That will be found 
refreshing; but stop short just at the chilly point. Then 
a hearty rub with a rough towel will make you feel that 
all’s right with the world. 


Glorify your Bathroom. 

As you grow older, your bathroom should be more and 
more a friend to you; and if you can spare the time, an 
hour spent in it daily will not be amiss. Indeed, after 
your library you should consider it the most important 
part of the house. Every man who can afford it should 
have his personal bathroom, a white and gleaming temple 
to cleanliness. Spare no expense on it, and pride yourself 
on its completeness, its beauty, its efficiency. Then all 
the little rites of the toilet will become a pleasure to you 
instead of a duty. Your bathroom will be an arsenal of 
weapons in defence of youth. 

Even brushing your teeth will be an agreeable diversion 
if you are elaborately equipped for it. You should do it 
at least three times a day, having both paste and liquid, 
and brushes of different degrees of hardness. Incidentally 
brush your gums as well as your teeth. The right time is 
after eating. When it comes to the grooming of your person 
be as faddy as you choose, for you are on the side of the 
angels. 

There are so many things you may do in your bathroom 
with advantage to your health that you should never grudge 
time spent in it. As you advance in years you should be- 
come as fussy over your person as a fashionable beauty. 
No one will grudge you the privilege of keeping it groomed 
to perfection. And besides giving you pleasure it will 
give you youth and health. For there is so much to look » 
after—-your nails, your hair, an occasional eye-bath, a 
nasal douche, gargarising your throat, electric vibration. 
Get a white enamelled cabinet with all the paraphernalia 
of your toilet neatly arranged. Do not hurry, but enjoy 
the chores of the toilet. Let the bathroom routine be a 
ritual, so that when you emerge from your sacristy you 
are like a man renewed. 
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Why I Love Shaving. 


With everything so handy and perfect you should even 
enjoy your daily shave. For if you want to stay young 
you must feel young; and if you want to feel young, you 
must look young. So keep your face smooth for it is the 
only way you can keep it clean. Hair on the face is a 
maquis for microbes. A moustache for a man is as much 
a barbarism as long hair for women. Shaving daily is 
worth while, if only to see that spruce mug grinning back 
at you from the mirror. Besides, it will give you self- 
respect. Shave on a desert island if only for the glory 
of your God. 

And daily shaving can be made a pleasure. Here 
is the method I have adopted for years. . . . Apply 
to the face a sponge towel dipped in hot water and 
wrung out. Steam the face, as it were. At any time 
this is magically refreshing. It will relieve tired eyes, 
put to flight a slight headache, and leave the skin 
pink and throbbing. Hot-towelling is a splendid pick- 
me-up. 

Now, soap your hands with the purest soap you can buy, 
and work up a lather on your face. Massage it in with 
the finger-tips, till it disappears. . . . Strop your razor 
well; then hold a hot towel to your face, removing all 
trace of soap. Dip your razor in water warm, and 
flipping a little on your face, begin to shave. The bristle 
should by now be compliant, and your razor should pass 
over your skin like a brush, leaving it soft as a glove. 
There is no messy business of scraping away dirty lather, 
no troublesome razor cleaning. 

Clear-water shaving is the most clean, pleasant and 
effective. But remember that the soap massage must be 
well done, and your razor keen. Strop it before and 
after ‘using. At this moment I have used the same safety 
razor blade for three months, and its life seems indefinite. 
I will not mention the particular make, in case the makers 
should embarrass me by sending me a gold-plated set in 
gratitude for my splendid advertisement. I once men- 
tioned a brand of champagne in a book, and ten years 
after received a case of it in recognition. A pretty tribute, 
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but alas! my champagne days, like so many others, were 
over.* 


The Bath Sinister. 

I have spoken warningly of the Turkish bath. I have 
- seen many middle-aged bathers helped out of the hot-room 
in a state of collapse. I owed the temporary bad behaviour 
of my heart to three causes: too rapid reduction of weight, 
heavy dumb-bells in exercise, and excessive Turkish bathing. 
And I am sure the last was not the least of my follies. 

I used to stick it in the hot-room till I was staggery. 
The sweat would blind me, and with a gigantic paper- 
knife I would scoop it in pools from my body. Splendid— 
if one can stand it. Then the plunge into the icy pool. 
What a shock for a middle-aged heart! Yet I had not 
the faintest suspicion of danger. And I am sure that 
many who haunt the Hannam have no idea that it is 
doing them more harm than good. No man over fifty 
should take a Turkish bath without the permission of his doctor. 

But one day as I lay on the massage bench the climax 
came. Wave after wave of velvety darkness was descend- 
ing on me. Each seemed to be blacker than its fore- 
runner, till I felt that one was coming that would engulf 
me entirely. But a sign to the masseur was enough. He 
knew, and signalling to a colleague they carried me out. 
How I remember the alarmed expression on the faces 
of the other bathers! That annoyed me more than any- 
thing, and after making such an ass of myself I never 
returned. It was and will be my last Turkish bath. 


The Bath Benificent. 


There is a form of bathing however which is good for 
all: air-bathing, sun-bathing. I am lucky in that for 
part of the year I can go about clad in little else than a 
bathing costume. Although I do dress occasionally, I may 
say that during this time from rising to sleeping, sun and 
air work their will with me. I let my body breathe. I 
purify it. I struggle for the strength of nature. 

*T have just discovered that nine bottles remain in my cellar; se 


that if any stout reader should pass my way I shall be charmed to 
offer him a glass. 
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Let us worship the sun, for it is the source of health 
and happiness. Let us soak in the sunshine, for it is the 
greatest germ-killer of all. Let us winter in a sunland, 
for in the sunlands are singing and laughter and joy. Yet 
people shield themselves from the sun just as they seem 
to dread water. My peasant neighhours wear heavy under- 
clothing all the year, and rarely wash their bodies. . ane 
skin of the city dweller is pasty and mottled where it 
should glow with health, like the beautiful, breathing, 
living envelop it is. 


Know your Nakedness. 
Be on intimate terms with your body, for if all the world 


went nude or nearly so, there would be a higher standard | 


of morality as well as of beauty. Is it not humiliating 
that after centuries of civilisation we must take off our hats 
to the ancient Greeks who wore no hats? Real indecency 
lies in making a mystery of the body and its functions. 
We create indecency just as we create sin, and Anglo-Saxons 
are the leading sin-makers. Modesty is an artificial 
quality of questionable value. Those who oppose the 
exposure of the female body are those who dread its 
exposure. A decade ago Woman called on us to admire 
her ankles, now she has discovered her knees, and invites 
us to admire them. I am sure we do. Our only regret is 
that she withheld from us the privilege for so long. Stupid, 
isn’t it? But to-morrow . . . what? Well, she need 
never be afraid of straining my powers of appreciation. 
At least as far as health goes, let us admit the virtue of 
nudity. As far as climate permits, let us expose our 
bodies to sun and air. Off with sweat-soaked under- 
garments, and let the wind have its way with us. A 
cellular undershirt without sleeves, loose trunks and 
sandals—what could be more becoming for a warm day? 
Why play tennis in flannels just because it is conven- 
tional? Let your skin be bronzed and satin-soft. Don’t 
shut it up till it has a prison pallor. Let it breathe fresh 
air. Harden it, fortify it. Make your pores happy and 
your blood corpuscles sing with joy. Let your ideal be: 


the mind of a sage in the body of a savage, 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 
THE DIVINE ANODYNE 


As you advance from middle-middle age to late middle 
age you may be pleased to observe that your need of 
sleep diminishes. Faced with the fact of a limited life 
it should gratify you that the time required for the re- 
charging of the battery is shorter. You have a readiness 
to rise in the morning and a determination to make the 
most of the day that surprises you. It is as if you realised 
that in consciousness alone is life, and that in the great 
sleep gradually drawing near, there may be no awakening. 

But apart from a desire to make the most of the years 
that remain to you, nature herself seems to need less time 
to restore and repair. The growth of youth and the 
stress of the struggle have ceased to make demands on 
you, so that you no longer need a long sleep to set you 
up. Where you once held down the pillow for ten hours 
you now find that seven is enough. Even six, if they are 
sound and deep, will refresh you, while if you only get 
five real good ones you needn’t worry about the rest. 
Sleep should be measured not by time but by intensity. 

We often read of how little sleep great men require, of 
how they spend five hours in bed and fifteen in the work- 
shop. Alas! when I started out to be a Great Man I 
got the figures mixed, and by sleeping fifteen and working 
five I forever queered any chance I had. Only genius 
can afford to be divinely lazy. Sleep is a drug of which 
the more we take the more we want. 

Time was when I would lie abed till eleven like a man of 
fashion; but now I am the first of the household to awake. I 
would arise too if it were not for my fear of disturbing the 
slumbers of the domestics. Indeed, if it would not lower me 
in their eyes I would willingly light the kitchen fire. How 
we make ourselves miserable trying to live up to our butlers! 
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However, I am always eager to begin a day that seems 
to hold so much more promise than it used to. Every 
moment is too precious to be squandered. The causeway 
of youth is paved with silver, but that of age with gold. 


Good Sleep Must be Earned. . 
Yet, my middle-aged brother, while you may reduce 
your sleep ration, you must increase your sense of its 
importance. Quality, not quantity is what you now 
count on. Demand the highest grade, and if you don’t 
get it ask yourself the reason why. If you go to bed with 
a healthily tired body, a tranquil mind and a fairly empty 


stomach you ought to sleep like a top. If you rise with. 


the dawn, never doze during the day, drink neither tea 
nor coffee in the afternoon, you will surely be rewarded 
with sound, refreshing sleep. And it is worth working 
for, sacrificing for, planning for. Third on my list of 
health commandments I would put: SLEEP SOUNDLY. 

For if you are going to have a glorious day you must 
have a splendid night. And if you want to pass an excel- 
lent night you must try to deserve it. Regard it as a 
reward for your waking activity and strive for it. Let 
no slackness of body nor sluggishness of spirit come between 
you and your guerdon of sound sleep. Work and play 
so that in profound slumber you can store up fresh zest 
for work and play. And you are not only renewing your 
stock of nervous energy, but stowing away a reserve. 
In the harmony of health and happiness you must learn 
to recognise the proud part played by sleep. 

But it should be deep and dreamless, for that’s the only 
kind that counts. Ifit is tormented by terror, or enlivened 
by idiotic fantasies, or haunted by old worries, then it is 
bad sleep and almost worse than none. Such nightmares 
poison the blood, and doubtless are owing to poison in the 
blood. Or if you toss around and awake often be sure the 
physical balance is upset. Sleep is a rhythm, and to be 
perfect should be profound, regular, beautifully blank. 
After six hours of such you awake like a giant refreshed. 
And that is how you should awake. Let the dawn look 
laughing in on you and greet it with a grin. But beware 
when you greet it with a grimace. 
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Such is ideal sleep, the only brand worth buying. For 
that you should gladly pay the price, sacrifice leisure, defy 
laziness. Four hours of first-class sleep are worth eight 
of bad, and will do more to keep you young than any 
other rejuvenating agency of nature. 


What Dreams Will Come ? 


By will power you can eat slowly and breathe deeply, 
but by will power you can’t sleep soundly. By activity 
of body and brain you can win to weariness, but that 
won’t ensure you perfect rest. You may be too tired to 
sleep. Or mentally excited. If you are a story writer 
and have spent the evening slaying someone, you may 
find sleep reluctant. But if brain and body have been 
worthily, moderately, wisely used, sweet and sane sleep 
will generally follow. Remark though that too much 
sleep is worse than too little. You can drug yourself with 
it to the point of stupidity, and if you do the blood circu- 
lation in the brain begins to be over-active and you 
dyeam.-. <i. 

Fantasy runs amuck; fear rising from the sub-con- 
scious, revenges itself for your waking inhibitions. Grimly 
you plunge into the past. Old apprehensions awake, old 
worries re-gnaw. Again you suffer the lash of poverty and 
the bitterness of servitude. You know terror, appalling 
loss, unthinkable beastliness. . . . Ah! with age how 
dreams grow more and more distressful! And with what 
relief we wake to reality again! Yet it is not strange, for 
we have a life’s experience to draw from, and dreams can 
only come out of experience. By healthy sleep let us 
try to thwart that sinister part of memory that preys on 
us in dreams. 


Beloved Bed Books. 


How then can you govern yourself after fifty that your 
sleep may be sound? ‘The day should be active, yet never 
fatiguing. The last meal should be early and _ light. 
The mind ‘should be reposed by a few hours of reading or 
cheerful talk. The long home evening is the best prelude 
to sleep. Have a shelf close by your bed laden with 
books consecrated to their task by time. Montaigne, Pepys 
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Lamb, Boswell—always reliable. Walden, Henry Rycroft, 
Stevenson’s Letters, the Path to Rome, the Diary of a 
Nobody—old friends of whom one never tires. Horace, 
Don Quixote, Arthur Benson, Greyson—bland books, 
cheering to the spirit. You might continue the list for 
pages according to your taste. 

To take down one of these subtly sophorific volumes 
and turn over a few pages is often enough. Soon the 
moment comes when you feel it will be prudent to turn 
out the light. The window is discreetly open, the pillow 
nicely adjusted. You heave a deep sigh of thankfulness, 
letting your thoughts go up something like this. . . , 


Evening Prayer. 

“* How lucky I am! Family all well and sound asleep. 
House serene and snug. What have I done to deserve 
such luck? Alas! too little. . . . The day has been 
lovely. I have worked well, played well, enjoyed every- 
thing so much. That’s because I have felt so well. And 
to feel well one must sleep well. ‘To-morrow I must feel 
well too. I must enjoy to-morrow as I have to-day. I 
must keep on enjoying. . . . 

** Oh isn’t life fine! How much I have to be thankful 
for! A thankful heart is the best prayer, so let me thank 
whatever power there be. I may not deserve all I have, 
but I do appreciate it. To the source, then, of health 
and happiness I pray with full and grateful heart. . . .” 
Gladly your eyes close and from the deep peace of your 
spirit wells up the first ripple of sleep. 

Believe that your last waking thoughts sink into the 
sub-conscious and are recorded there. Let them consist 
of some good determination for the morrow, some impres- 
sion of hope, courage, confidence. Fall asleep rejoicing in 
yourself and in your happy destiny. 


Outwitting Insomania. 

But if sleep be coy, you might try some simple device 
to woo it. One of the most rational is to invite it by 
imitating its rhythm. Put yourself in a position of slumber, 
relax absolutely, and with closed eyes breathe the steady 
respiration of sound sleep. Shut the door of your mind 
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as well as your eyes. . . . If this fails try counting up 
to a thousand at pulse-beat time, checking off the hundreds 
on your fingers. It is usually a safe bet you will never 
reach the last finger. Or lie flat on the stomach with the 
hands thrust up under the pillow and the face turned to 
the left. There is something so relaxing in this position 
that it is often effective. 

If sleep is still difficult there are other expedients such 
as counting sheep or saying the alphabet backwards. If 
you are a writer like myself, I might counsel you to read 
one of your own books, but that the remedy might be 
worse than the ill. Theoretically a hot footbath should 
do the trick, for it persuades the blood to retire to your 
lower extremities. A glass of hot water might have the 
same result by drawing it down to your stomach. When 
you are awake your brain demands almost five times as 
much blood as any other part of your body. Withdraw 
most of that supply and sleep should follow. 

However, don’t worry if you can’t sleep at all. Think 
of cheerful things and realise that your body is getting 
a rest even if your brain isn’t. In your physical tran- 
quillity, your muscles and tissues are being restored. Or 
perhaps you don’t sleep well because you take a nap 
during the day. Or you take the afternoon nap because 
you haven’t slept well during the night. There we have 
a vicious circle it might be as well to break. 


The Spell of the Stesta! 
Now I have a weakness for the afternoon nap dating from 
the days when I was a wage-slave. It was my great joy 
on Sunday to snooze in the afternoon, and my pet dream 
was of a time when every day should be Sunday. Now 
that I have realised it, the forty winks after lunch seem to 
me a symbol of freedom. It is my flaunted defiance of 
that work-a-day world from which I have escaped. And 
as I abandon myself to the siesta not the least of my pleasure 
is in the thought that most of those about me are obliged 
to plug on with the job. I am the lucky one who can 
snap my fingers in the face of toil. 

Then again there is the eupeptic pause after lunch. 
For a little, at least, let your stomach have the centre of 
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the stage. Don’t make the heart drive its blood supply to 
the legs by imitating Pavlova on the lawn; or send it 
to the brain by reading Einstein. For a short time let it 
supply the stomach as exclusively as possible. Don’t say: 
“IT must combat this insidious drowsiness; be dyna- 
mic. . . .” Rather say: “For my stomach’s sake I 
lay me down, closing my eyes that I may open them the | 
wider. Let me resist this impulse to emulate the busy 
bee. Let me be strong enough to overcome strenuousness. 
Austerely, purposefully let me take my daily nap.” 

How comforting it is to convert a minor vice into a 
virtue! If you are too weak to resist doing a thing, do it 
with determination. Also bear in mind that good habits 
may tyrannize just as much as bad ones. Don’t be too 
severe in the governing of yourself. Too much strength 
is sometimes weakness. But in this question of the after- 
noon nap for the man over fifty, I have consulted four 
doctors and each has handed me a different opinion. 


Where Doctors Differ. 


NUMBER ONE: ** Never resist nature. If you feel 
you want to sleep, sleep all you 
want.” All very well, but one so 
easily becomes a sleep-sot. 

NUMBER TWO: ** Snooze by the clock. Seventeen 

minutes only. To sleep much 
longer will congest the circula- 
tion.” Excellent, but hard not 
to stretch the time to eighteen 
minutes, or even longer. 

NUMBER THREE: ** Don’t sleep, just rest. Sit quietly 
for half-an-hour with the mind 
blissfully blank.” Try it and see if 
after fifteen minutes you don’t have 
to prop your eyes open. Such 
Buddha-like passivity is a gift. 

NUMBER FOUR: “Don’t sleep. Don’t rest. Be up 
and doing. Spur yourself to action 
and your lassitude will soon pass.” 

There! take your choice. The last, of course, is a counsel 
of perfection. Better perhaps, as always, let moderation 
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be your guide. Take half-an-hour with one eye shut and 
the other on the clock. But never let your daily doze 
become your daily dope. 


Twin Beds for Newly Weds. 


As for sleeping draughts, let your only one be composed 
of fresh outside air. And after fifty share a room with no 
one, far less a bed. For two people to share the same bed 
is primitive, brutish and unhealthy. Remembering too 
the big slice of your life you spend in it, get the most 
gorgeous bed and bedding money can buy. The value 
of a thing does not lie in the sum you pay, but in the good 
you get out of it. In summer it is nice to slip between 
the sheets as naked as a new-caught trout. There’s a 
delicious freedom and freshness in that, the more so if 
you have a sponge bath before retiring. 

Realise then the tremendous importance of sleep at your 
time in life, and-insist on being served with the very best 
quality. If you are not, register a complaint with your 
Governing Mind. Say: ‘‘ Look here, this isn’t good 
enough. Yesterday I did everything to earn a good night’s 
rest, yet I tossed round like a tormented soul. I played 
the game but Nature didn’t. What’s wrong? ” 

And perhaps your Governing Mind will tell you you 
took too much tea, or read too late, or were over-tired or 
nervous. So you will thank it and promise to reform. 
In any case you will get to the root of the trouble, for 
you must insist on the servility of sleep. You won’t stand 
any nonsense. Sleep has got to come to heel, to serve 
you, to be logical, dependable, inevitable. Put this idea 
to your Governing Mind. 

Spend much time in the open and gently tire yourself. 
Exercise your brain without taxing it. Never drink tea 
or coffee late in the day. Eat an early, non-exciting 
supper. Prior to sleep cultivate an attitude of repose and 
calm. When in bed let your feet be warm. . . . In 
short, woo sleep. Work to win it. For it is one of your 
best friends, healing, kindly, rejuvenating; and it will 
go far to help you towards that century which it is in your 
power to attain. 


E 


CHAPTER TWENTy-I wo 
A VEGETARIAN ADVENTURE 


“ Ear four ounces of meat twice a week,” was the fiat of 
the family doctor. ‘“ Might as well eat none,” I com- 
mented mentally. And I didn’t. For nearly two years 
I was a vegetarian pure and refined. I decided that if 
I could only eat as much meat in a week as formerly I ate 
at a meal I could just as well go without it altogether. I 
have always found that it is easier to abstain than to be 
moderate. 

In this case no doubt my abstinence was hard at first. 
Probably the sight of a well-cooked roast set my mouth 
to watering, and perhaps for a time I kept away from the 
table till the meat course was over. But soon the craving 
died, and I could sit serenely and enjoy seeing others 
enjoy themselves carnivorously, In time I even came to 
look on my family devouring animal tissue with the same 
mild and tolerant curiosity I have regarded an Esquimeau 
eat blubber, or a Tahitian regale on raw fish. 

And during these two years I must reluctantly admit 
that I enjoyed better health than at any time since the 
irresponsible health arrogance of youth. My brain was 
clearer, my body more alert. I gained in capacity for 
work and play. And not even in youth did I have such 
a sense of conscious enjoyment of life. The reason was that 
my diet accorded with my temperament and my way of 
life. I was doing no physical work, and being by nature 
rich-blooded, a poorly-nourishing, alcaline diet was just 
what I needed. 


The Significant Beard of Bernard Shaw. 

Looking back I can see that I have always had a vegetar- 
ian leaning. It existed as a vague ideal, emerging wistfully 
at times, only to be swatted into obscurity by the sneers 
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of stalwart carnivoreans. However, the vegetarians who 
captured my imagination were not the chinless, blob-eyed 
cranks of the comic papers, but vital chaps with clear 
complexions and smiling eyes. I pictured them as com- 
petent men with lean, alert bodies; eager, dynamic men; 
cool, cautious, enthusiastic men; students, seekers, scholars, 
scientists. Some day, I thought naively, I will turn 
vegetarian and try to be that sort of man. Foolish fancy! 
But it is only by such wild clutchings at an ideal that we 
gain in grace. 

I now suspect I was thinking of Bernard Shaw. And 
even to-day he seems to me not so much a man as a state 
of mind. No doubt my association of brains and banana 
cutlets was a projection of his personality, so that I even 
connoted intellect with his type of beard. I was sure 
that all tall, lean Englishmen with Bernard Shaw beards 
were men of wit and wisdom. Even today I wonder what 
particular style of human facade is concealed behind 
that silvery foliage. Does it hide a Mephistophelian mouth 
or mask a negligible chin; Its owner alone knows, 
and it is impertinent to be curious on the subject. Let 
us thank him for his personality even more than for his 
plays and make of him a model of youth and sagacity. 


Is Meat Necessary ? 

If, however, this vague vegetarian ideal which somehow 
associated leeks with lucidity, strove to impose itself on 
me, it was promptly punched into the background by my 
fondness for meat, and my belief that it was a necessary 
part of a balanced ration. Perhaps it was. Working in 
the fresh air of forest, ranch or range probably I could not 
have stuck it out without the high protein diet that meat 
so conveniently supplies. I doubt if the great waste of 
tissue could have been replaced by vegetable protein alone. 

True, it has been shown that the vegetarian athlete can 
compete with his meat-eating brother, but in the case of 
a-horny-handed son of toil this is not so conclusive. In 
any event it would have been hard for me to get vegetable 
protein in sufficient quantity; so that when I earned my 
bread by the sweat of my brow, no doubt I was justified in 
eating lots of beef with it. The trouble was that when I 
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ceased to labour and could afford to be lazy, I ate as much, 
if not more, than before. 

We all have an instinct in those matters, and it is often 
at variance with our appetites. I am full-blooded, and 
assimulate my food very easily. Consequently the demons 
of auto-intoxication and biliousness find in me an easy mark. 
It is not strange then if I see a red danger sign pointing 
down the meat road; or a green one indicating the path 
of the vegetables; or a golden one showing the fruit 
boulevard. We should be grateful for such intuitions. 
My objection to meat is not because it is flesh food, but 
because it is rich and concentrated food. As a rich-blooded 
person I know instinctively that my machine works best 
on a fuel of low combustible value. 

To me the vegetarian question is, as it shown be to 
everyone, entirely personal. As far as I am a vegetarian 
I am one from selfishness, not from principle. There is 
no humanitarian sentimentality in my attitude. If I eat 
a lamb-chop the thought of the little innocent gambolling 
but yesterday in the field, does not in the least interfere 
with my enjoyment. Yet I admit that if I had to kill it 
myself it would live for ever. 


I was Skilled in Slaughter. 


In the course of much wandering I once worked for a 
butcher, and became calloused to the gush of gore. { must 
have slain thousands of poor beasts, and perhaps it is 
because I have taken so much life in my time I now shrink 
from taking any. I will step out of the way of a worm and 
ditch my car to avoid a yellow dog. Indeed, I think an 
increasing sensibility to the suffering of others is a sign of 
advancing age. With what horror I now recall how as 
a boy I tore off the legs and wings of flies, no doubt under 
the impression that they rather enjoyed it. It would be 
a very appropriate hell if we could go through our lives 
again with an exquisite sensitization to pity and pain, and 
realise in the progress all the suffering we have inflicted 
on others. 

However, it is not this sensibility that would keep me 
from enjoying a flesh diet. As long as I do not see it done, 
Slaughter does not worry me. Occasionally, as when I 
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make a meal of whitebait I have a moment of compunction 
to think of how many beautiful little silvery lives are being 
blurred in butter to give me a passing gustatory thrill. 
This doesn’t bother me in the case of oysters, though I 
suppose the oyster enjoys his life just as much as the sprat. 

Nor do I object to meat-eating from the sanitary aspect. 
I know that each mouthful of Hamburg steak contains a 
thousand million or so of bacteria, and that they breed by 
billions in the colon; but I have confidence in my home 
garrison of bacteria to cope with them. I know too that 
the animal tissue contains toxins in the process of elimina- 
tion, and that my kidneys not only have to work for me 
but for the beast that was killed. I know that meat may 
be looked on as a poison, but when I am in a hungry mood 
put before me a saddle of mutton and watch my smoke. 
And after all, can we not conclude that well-cooked meat 
is reasonably well sterilised, leaving our valiant microbes 
to do the rest? 


Beans or Beef? 


Now, I hold no brief for vegetarianism. For a long 
time, it is true, I abstained from eating meat and felt the 
better for it. But I ate eggs and fish occasionally, and even 
insisted in regarding chicken as a vegetable. So you see 
I was never a violent vegetarian. Today I again eat meat, 
but in such small quantities it is negligible. I do so because 
I enjoy the taste of it, and because I do not want to be 
considered a food-faddist. It is a mere mouthful, a finger- 
flip in the face of academic vegetarianism. Yet that 
morsel satisfies me. ‘‘ Great stuff!” I say. ‘No more, 
thanks. Pile up the potatoes. Lots of gravy. . . . Ah! 
that’s just what the doctor ordered.” 

So as a meat-eater I have ceased to matter, and the 
local butcher looks at me with a pained expression. But 
_ meat is always on my table, a fine rich food, excellent for 
labouring folks and young people. The man who ploughs 
my field can’t do without it, but I feel it isn’t so good for 
me who merely watch him. I have an instinct of self- 
preservation. I am not afraid of disease germs but I am 
of hardening arteries. I want to live long because I get 
quite a lot of fun out of living. 


a 
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Of all the animals man is perhaps the only one that is 


naturally omniverous. If the missing link could be traced, . 


no doubt he would be found to be omniverous also. Indeed 
it may be his development from a frugiverous to a carni- 
verous animal that marked a great stride in his evolution. 
When the super-ape turned from fruits and nuts and took 
to rending flesh, lapping blood and gnawing bones, we 
made a great advance towards the exalted creatures we 
are to-day. 


Beware of your Butcher. 


No doubt meat supplies the protein part of our ration in 
a more concentrated, digestible and convenient form than 
vegetables. Also in a more appetising and tempting way. 
Even the most fanatical of vegetarians will not deny that 
a nice chump-chop can put it over anything the vegetable 
world can produce as far as the pleasure of the palate goes. 

And with the greater flow of saliva and gastric juice 
that it excites it becomes more immediately available to 
the stomach. The objection is that it is so good we eat too 
much of it. Its very qualities become detriments. 

Doctors agree that on a lower protein diet people would 
enjoy greater health, and it has been proved that as much 
efficiency can be maintained on a daily intake of forty 
grams as on a hundred and forty. But as we get older we 
need less and less protein, till the ration of middle-age 
should be a comparatively low one. For a man of fifty 
to gradually reduce his meat allowance is a reasonable 
idea, and perhaps in the course of time he will arrive at 
a point where he can ‘dispense with it. 

But let this be a purely personal matter. If you find a 


certain quantity of meat at lunch agrees with you, by all _ 


means enjoy it, but the moment you begin to distrust its 
efficiency cut it down. Even cut it out. In eggs, milk 
and the nitrogenous vegetables you can get all the 
protein you need. However great your wear and tear of 
tissue, vegetable protein can repair it. 


Pork Chops and Daffodils. 


I have said that the humanitarian side of the matter does 
not affect me, but the esthetic one does. In the old days, 
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after eating a hearty meat meal, I always had a feeling of 
stodginess, even of grossness. Perhaps it is a good idea to 
have something solid in the stomach, but it does not make 
for lightness and grace. Have you ever noticed how 
morose butchers are as compared with green-grocers? I 
was puzzled to find my own butcher an exception to this, 
till I discovered the solution. He is a devout vegetarian. 
But there is really something coarse about flesh-eating, 
and every time I see some dainty creature tucking into a 
tenderloin I have a sense of incongruity. Sensual eating 
makes for sensuality. No doubt the brain is brighter and 
more penetrating after a light vegetarian repast. In place 
of surfeit is a sense of exhilaration, and that feeling of 
virtue that rewards self-denial. No doubt imagination 
enters into it, but I like to fancy that as we eat so we are. 
Much beef may make us bovine, while if we are partial 
to the product of the pig we are in danger of becoming 


porky. 


The Virtue of the Vegetable ! 

But in becoming the sketchiest of meat-eaters it is 
in real appreciation of food that you will gain most. 
Though more easily satisfied your appetite will be keener 
than ever it was, your food taste twice as good as it used 
to. You will get its savour to the last nuance, so that even 
forms of nourishment the most insipid will come to have 
delicate flavours of their own. With what joy you will 
sit down to a bowl of “ garden soup!” How your eyes 
will sparkle over a dish of spinach! The tiger way you 
will attack an artichoke! ‘That’s the style to eat—joyfully, 
gratefully, and with a surprised sense of the goodness of 
everything. 

And at their best how incomparable fresh vegetables 
can be! One does not need to be a modest meat-eater 
to appreciate their gracious goodness. Of course every 
stomach has its preference, and the potato is my stand-by. 
I eat twenty-two thousand potatoes a year, enjoying them 
the more because I sow, grow and hoe them myself. But 
after the potato my homage goes to the lettuce. A crisp 
young lettuce can supplant meat in my affections. Green 
peas and French beans are rivals for favour. I have a 
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salad for every season. I love the candour of the cabbage, 
the inquisite irony of the onion. The tomato, too, 
that link between the fruit and vegetable world, is a 
delight that never palls.- But I could praise my garden 
fon pages; 5, 


Just think of that army of vegetables, working for us, 
storing up energy for us; in the stilly night the potato 
and the. tomato gathering strength to give to us. Let 
us be grateful to every turnip in the field, sing pzans 
to parsnips and odes to onions. Storing under the stars 
for us are dreams and triumphs, so let us go forth in the 
morning light and venerate the vegetable. . . . 


Why not have a Brighter Brain? 


And what is the idea behind all this, my brother? It 
is that slowly, surely you should get back to nature. You 
don’t require so much meat anyway, so try to take all 
you need straight from her hands. Unsophisticate your 
taste. Let your food be pure and simple and limited in 
quantity. Get back a boyhood zest for homely fare. 
Acquire a newborn appetite for fundamental food. You ~ 
will discover fresh and delicate flavours everywhere, and 
you will get the last ounce of enjoyment out of everything 
you eat. . 

The chief point then in favour of vegetarianism lies in 
its suitability as a diet for the aging, and its encouragement 
of longevity. But always let personal consideration guide 
you. Policy comes before principle. Eat vegetables as a 
diet only if you find it suits you best. Don’t try to tell 
your neighbour that fe also should refrain from meat. 
In eating, in drinking and in everything else moderation 
is the true virtue. Let us all judge for ourselves and go 
our own way. Ifthe other chap chooses to commit suicide, ~ 
it’s not your funeral. 

Let us fall back on nature. She’s a good scout, and if 
you’re in trouble you can trust her not to let you down. 
Don’t sit and wait for the inexorable induration of your 
arteries. Once they begin that game there’s no stopping 
them. Start to prevent them now. Gradually lower your 
protein intake till the meat side of it is down to zero, Go 
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strong on vegetables and ripe fruit. For your protein 
you have eggs and milk, light fish and sometimes chicken. 
But when you see a red, juicy beef-steak just think of your 
arteries and pass on to the potatoes. 

I repeat again: stick to Nature. She’s your best friend, 
the wisest doctor in the world. She will give you better 
health than any physician. And once you’ve known the 
best you won’t be fobbed off with any other. Health, 
happiness, long life—that’s what you’re after. And if it 
only means going back to a safer, saner, simpler way of 
living you’re going to doit. Don’t think the réle of cheery 
octogenarian isn’t in your repertoire. It is, and you can 
play it to perfection. 


E2 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 
THE MAN MACHINE 


WHEN driving a fine car have you ever been smitten with 
a sense of admiration for the marvellous bit of machinery 
you control? How it obeys your smallest wish, taking you 
anywhere and everywhere, so easily, so swiftly. Perhaps 
you feel grateful to it, treat it with consideration. It is 
sO sensitive, yet so superbly strong, you feel as if it were 
something human, eager to serve you, faithful and 
enduring. 

Probably you have fancied something of the kind; but 
has the idea ever come to you that your body is a bit of 
mechanism infinitely more marvellous. It, too, is faithful 
and enduring, and only asks for care to be equally efficient. 
Yet you care for your car and neglect your body. You 
let your human machine get choked, fouled, poisoned. 
You fail to oil it, and feed it poor fuel; strain it, stall it, 
race your engine, let your accumulator run down. You’d 
be ashamed to treat your car the way you treat your 
carcase. . 

And you’d be ashamed to know so little of the workings 
of your car as you know of your body. When you judge 
an automobile you want to buy, it’s not the gadgets you 
regard, it’s not the upholstering, the nickle and enamel. 
The frame, the springs, the rolling appurtenances are all 
secondary. It’s the motor that matters. It’s the magneto, 
the carburettor the cooling system that count. In short, 
the engine and its accessories is the important thing. 


This Machine, Your Body. 

But in judging yourself how much are you inclined 
to go by the exterior, and remain blandly ignorant of 
your inner mechanism! If something doesn’t work quite 
smoothly you disregard it, or manfully make light of 
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it. Or you don’t know where the trouble is and how 
to right it. An outward injury you will pay attention to; 
but the warnings of your vital parts you ignore, till what 
might be a case of prevention becomes one of cure. You 
treat with neglect a defect in your running till a break-down 
occurs and you have to go to the repair shop. 

Take a lesson from your automobile. Learn to be a 
mechanician of your body as well as its chauffeur. A 
few hours’ study of a text book will make a professor of 
you. Then you will know whether you can patch it up, 
or if it is a job for the specialist. Above all, you will 
learn how to keep the machinery clean, well-oiled and 
efficient. Then you will make it your aim to have the same 
running perfection as your car. You will be satisfied with 
nothing but the harmonious co-ordination of all parts. 
You will feel the rhythm of your physical organism. 

Learn then to look on your body as a machine, sand 
treat it with the respect a machine is treated. Regard 
it as something belonging to, yet apart from, yourself. 
Consider it a mechanism of wonder and beauty, given into 
your charge to last you from the cradle to the grave. If 
you look after it right it will carry you on a long hard 
journey. Even though you run it recklessly when you are 
learning to use it, it will stand a lot of rough stuff; and if 
finally you come to treat it sympathetically, it will forgive 
you for much indifference and neglect. Bea good chauffeur 
and mechanician to yourself, and run your old bus till 
age alone brings it to the scrap-heap. 


Your Car and your Carcase. 

To continue the comparison of you and your motor 
car: it is curious indeed to note the many ways in which 
it is patterned after you. The engine with its valves and 
compression resembles your heart. Your stomach, of 
course, corresponds to the petrol tank. Your lungs with 
their duty of supplying air and oxygen would be the car- 
burettor. Your skin with its function of equalising the 
temperature of the blood is the cooling system; while the 
magneto, accumulator and electric outfit may be com- 
pared to your whole nervous system with its battery, 
the brain. 


? 
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Becoming more fanciful, you may liken the four wheels 
to your arms and legs, the springs to your sinews and 
tendons, the headlights to your eyes. While going even 
further you might compare your spine to the driving shaft, 
your sehacious and mucous glands to the oiling system. 
The cushions are your spare flesh (sometimes too com- 
fortable); your liver—well, the only réle I can find for it 
is the filter system. To crown all, your conscious brain 
is the controlling force, the chauffeur of this, your wonder- 
ful human machine. 


* Here! Let me fix it!” 


Now while some aspects of this resemblance may have 
struck you, as a whole it hasn’t come home to you, so that 
I have no doubt you know more about your automobile 
than you do about yourself. Ifthe average man were asked 
to account for the adventures of his food after it passes 
his palate, he would be rather at a loss. His explanation 
would be vague and lacking in detail. He might even 
mistake chyme for chyle, or be obscure about the function 
of the pancreas. And even though you who read this, 
are not so crassly ignorant, you must admit that your 
interior is still a bit of a mystery to you, and that as long 
as it works smoothly you are inclined to take it ior granted. 

Not so with your car. As an owner-driver you rather 
pride yourself on intelligent knowledge of its mechanism. 
You talk of its inner parts with a fluency that wins the 
admiring awe of your family; you plume yourself on your 
ability to clean a sparking plug or tinker with a carburettor. 
When your neighbour’s flivver is recalcitrant you are 
ready with heaps of suggestions. Carried away by enthusi- 
asm I have even known you to shed your coat and cover 
yourself with dirt in the endeavour to convert it to reason- 
ableness. As far as your own car goes you try to emulate 
the professional mechanic; but as far as your body goes, 
you never try to emulate that other professional, the 
doctor. You keep your limousine smart and shiny without, 
and when its hood is lifted its innards are found to be 
spick and span also. For you know that car efficiency 
lies in cleanliness and care, so you keep its working parts 
fitter than you do your own. 


— 
——— 
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Pigs in Packards. 

Next time you see a gross man getting into a graceful 
roadster just contrast the two. The one is so perfect, the 
other so far removed from perfection. The one is a beauti- 
ful bit of co-ordinated machinery, the other neither lovely 
nor harmonious. The car is last word in efficiency, geared 
to any occasion, swift, supple and strong as a team of 
tigers. It is obvious the owner is neither fit nor fully 
efficient, and that an unusual demand on his reserve force. 
would find him lacking. Outwardly he may be as well 
groomed as his car, but inside he is full of toxic poison. 
His exhaust is choked, there is carbon in his cylinders 
and his compression is not what it should be. In short 
the machine of the man is in rotten shape compared 
with the machine of his runabout. 

Again as a man drives he is constantly listening. His 
ear is quick to detect the smallest irregularity. A rattle, 
a scrape, a backfire—he is all concerned. But he doesn’t 
seem to worry much about his own running. He will 
fret over a knock in his engine, yet when he climbs steir; 
rather rapidly and his own motor begins to knock, he 
doesn’t heed the warning. He will keep his car axles well 
greased, yet let his own joints get creaky. He will feed 
to his car the purest petrol while the fuel he puts into his 
tank is neither pure nor suited to his working economy. 

And when he discovers the reason of his car’s lack of 
rhythm he loses no time in putting it right. If he cannot 
do this himself, he runs it into the repair shop. No fooling 
there. But he is so prompt when his own body warns him? 
He is considerate to steel, yet does violence to nerves and 
sinews. 


We'll all Drive Slow Some Day. 

Of course the human machine is too complex to run 
with the precision of a chronometer. There are influ- 
ences of environment and of temperament that will affect 
it despite all your care. You will have extra good days 
and days not so good. But if you are sound, sane, moderate 
your average of good days should be high. And as you 
learn to handle your machine better, the off days should 
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become more rare. If you keep persistently on the highway 
of health, like a good car that improves with use, the more 
dependable your body should become. 

I have a five-seater I have run for six years now and 
never once has it failed me. It is not a fancy, but a family 
car. It has neither speed nor beauty, but I can bank on 
it. If I start for somewhere I know I'll get there. I am 
the most pusillanimous of drivers, cheerfully letting every- 
thing pass me on the road, even bicycles. Indeed, I'd 
let a baby carriage with twins pass me if it would add to 
my sense of security. I have seen a neighbour grin over 
his shoulder as he whizzed by on an inferior make. Yet 
if I had felt like it the last laugh could have been mine; 
for he speeded up once too often, and the other day I passed 
him driving in the last and slowest conveyance of all. So 
I am more than content with my own speed, and quite 
fond of my old bus. It knows me, is like a friend, sturdy, 
trusty, unfailing. Well, if you’re over fifty that’s the sort 
of body to have, one that will give you a steady average 
of serene and satisfied days. 


Objectivise your body. 

So get the idea that your physical organism is a machine 
and that you stand in about the same relation to it as 
the chauffeur to his car. But demand of it, as you do 
of your Rolls Royce, that it- runs to perfection. If any 
little thing goes wrong have it rectified at once. If you 
do not know enough to doctor it yourself get an expert 
mechanic on the job. And so by giving it your constant 
care you will not only get smooth running, but may almost 
double your mileage. 

And remember you can change your car but you can’t 
change your carcase. .You must hang on to that old 
body till your driving days are over. At middle-age you 
have abused it quite a lot. It’s showing signs of wear, 
developing faults of construction. To keep it running 
sweetly you must study it down to the smallest bolt. Say 
to yourself: ‘‘ By care for my body I should get health 
as a logical result. If I don’t, it is because I am failing in 
care. ‘That small squeak may be a warning of coming 
trouble. Let me get to the origin of it. Only by unceasing 
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and increasing solicitude will I keep this old bus of mine 
in tune, run it as near as possible to the old time perfection, 
and at the end have the comfort that I have got the last 
possible mile out of it.” 

As far as you can, then, strive not only for good health 
but for ideal health. Never be satisfied with anything but 
the highest standard you can reasonably claim. And if 
for a moment you fall below that standard and can trace 
it to any fault of your own, try to remedy it. Insist on 
perfection, believing that if you follow the rules you will 
get logical results. The machine should be mathemati- 
cally true. Try to make it so. Treat it with the greatest 
consideration, but in return demand a corresponding 
loyalty of service. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 
HEALTH MATERIALISM 


I HAVE dwelt on the analogy between the man and his car, 
because I hold to the importance of looking on the body 
as a machine. And in comparing the chauffeur to the 
human mind I would still develop this idea. The chauffeur 
controls the car mechanically just as the brain controls 
the rest of the body mechanically. But the chauffeur has 
no moral influence over his car, while on the other hand the 
car has more or less moral influence over him. He will be 
cheerful when it pulls sweetly, and dour when for some 
obscure reason it sulks. In the same way I maintain that 
the mind has a very limited influence over the body, while 
the body has a very tremendous influence over the mind. 

As a hard-boiled hylozoist with the faith that all life will 
one day be expressed in terms of matter, I am inclined 
to be sceptical of mental influence. I admit I am not at 
all sympathetic to the theories of mental suggestion. I try 
to find a physical explanation for everything, and my 
ideal is to have a body that functions normally independent 
of my mental condition. Such would only be a wise 
provision of nature; for if the physical machine were 
affected by all the moods of the mental one, it would give 
us sorry satisfaction. I would have my body admirably 
independent of my mind, 

And to a great extent it is. No matter what storms may 
rage in the upper regions, the lower part of the organism 
may be trusted to jog on with reasonable regularity. A 
shock may hasten the heart-beat, but soon it will slow 
down again, even though the result of the shock still holds 
the mind. Though worry, by acting on the nervous system, 
may affect to some extent the flow of the secretions, I am 
not convinced that it can be held entirely responsible for 
indigestion. It is one of the attributes of a sound and 
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healthy body that it will defy interference on the part of 
the mind. . 

And after all, what is mind but body? Mentality is the 
function of the brain, and brain is body. So when we 
speak of mind influencing body we really mean that the 
part of the organism enclosed in the scull is influencing 
the entire organism. Now I believe that several other 
parts of the organism have, functionally speaking, more 
influence over the whole than the brain has. The heart, 
the lungs, the liver, the spleen have more to do with 
physical health than the consciously acting brain. Because, 
then, I pin my faith to the perfection of the physical 
machine, I am not enthusiastic over the idea of mental 
suggestion as an aid to health. 


Matter’s What Matters. 


The wish to prove that mind can triumph over matter 
is like the desire to prove that life can triumph over death,— 
father to the thought. Mental healing is too good to be 
true. It would be splendid if you could alleviate a varicose 
vein in the leg by rubbing it, and willing that it should 
grow less. It simply won’t. It would be lovely if you 
could banish a toothache by pretending it wasn’t there. 
But you can’t. It would be glorious if you could aid your 
digestion by patting your stomach and saying: “ ’*Attaboy! ” 
If it could speak it would probably reply: “ You silly ass, 
leave me alone. I know my job.” Nor can you alter 
your heart one beat by telling it to go fast or slow. For- 
tunately nature has prevented us from monkeying with 
our vital organs by puttinz them beyond our direct control. 
She knows we’re damn {vols and she won’t trust us. 

I believe in the mechanical precision of my body, and I 
should be sorry to think that it could be disorganised by 
psychical influences. I deny that bread pills could purge 
me, and if I were to swallow a supposed poison I am sure 
that, apart from fright, I should not suffer from symptoms 
of actual poisoning. 

Beyond a reasonable limit my body refuses to “ fall 
for” the suggestions of my mind, and for that integrity 
. Iam grateful. To those idealists who would seek health 
through the mind down to the body, I oppose the realistic 
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conception that it should be sought through the body up ~ 
to the mind. 


Make your body mind-froof. 

The more perfect the balance of the physical machine, 
the more difficult it is for the mind to interfere with it. A 
properly functioning body should have a mechanical pre-. 
cision that makes it proof against mental suggestion. And 
I would wish it so, because mental suggestion is more 
often evil than good. Let us defend the physical self 
against the mental self. Let us doubt the idea that the 
spirit is mightier than the flesh, and like practical folk 
encourage the physical machine to run true to form. Let 
us bank on our bodies, considering them our first duty. 
Should not the education of the brawn come before the 
education of the brain? ‘The English public school system, 
sport before study, has something to recommend it. It 
may be that the average Englishman is a bit of a bone- 
head, but it would be hard to prove he would be less of 
one if he were less devoted to games. . 

And as we improve the physical part of the machine, we 
also improve the mental one. The brain demands five 
times as much blood as any other organ. Give it all it 
needs, and of the very purest, and it will be grateful. 
Physical fitness usually means mental fitness, but mental 
fitness is no guarantee of physical fitness. If I am mentally 
upset I can walk twenty miles with profit, but if I am 
physicaily sick, I cannot do twenty minutes of clear, con- 
structive thinking. By raising your physical standard you 
will raise your mental one. If you want to get full enjoy- 
ment of your mind, be on cordial terms with your body. 

And besides physical fitness implying mental fitness, 
physical health usually connotes mental health. You may 
trace most abnormal states of the mind to the nervous 
system, the adrenal and other glands, toxins in the blood, 
and so on. If during my morning’s work my mental 
machine fails to function well, I look to my physical one 
for an explanation. My halting mind, my stumbling 
sentences—what is the reason, the remedy? In the 
purity, the adequacy, the rhythm of the blood-flow I will 
probably find it. Yet it must not be assumed that a 
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sudden spate of inspiration means extraordinary well-being. 
On the contrary, it often means the last despairing effort 
of the liver that precedes a bilious attack. Perhaps many 
a masterpiece may be credited to the bile-duct rather than 
to the brain. 


Dont Bank on Bunk. 


But though I deprecate the extreme claims of mental 
suggestion as a help to health, can I altogether deny them? 
If I take a medicine with the faith that it is going to do me 
good, no doubt it will do me less harm than it otherwise 
would. Though if I take it without faith I’ll probably get 
the effect anyway. But even if I admit that medicine is 
more potent when I believe in it, do not certain complex 
mechanisms come into play? Hope begets cheerfulness 
which is physical in origin. Cheerfulness begets more 
hope, which in turn gives birth to fresh cheerfulness, till 
I have a virtuous circle of which J am the satisfied centre. 

Cheerfulness is a bi-product of satisfactory metabolism. 
The auto-suggestionist will tell you that it is an aid to 
health, whereas it is a result of health. You cannot will 
cheerfulness. You may grin in a mirror till you’re afraid 
of cracking it, you won’t make yourself a bit more merry. 
You may force your face to lines of calm, you'll never get 
tranquil that way. Yet there are countless people eager 
to believe in that sort of thing. Yogi Teaching, Couéism, 
New Thought, Christian Science, Mental Healing—how 
much of all that is pure fake? 

Even success is exploited, and callow counter-jumpers 
are told that if they think they are great they may become 
great. Power is promised to chinless youth by the 
exercise of the will to power. Personal magnetism is 
taught by professors so large minded in their desire to make 
others great (by mail) that they have no time to become 
great themselves. Yet you may clench your jaws till they 
ache, you’ll never become strong willed if it’s not right 
there in your system. 


Better be Hard-boiled than Half-baked. 


But even if we decide that the influence of mind over 
body is negligible compared with the influence of body 
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over mind, what about the influence of mind over mind? 
I have a very jolly doctor who refuses to give me any 


medicine, but whose visit bucks me up a lot. Yet soon. 


my exhilaration passes and I wonder if a glass of champagne 
would not have done as well. If I am really sick his influ- 
ence over me is only temporary, while if I am only 
imagining I am sick, my response is in proportion to my 
false conception of my sickness. He either doesn’t really 
cure me, or he cures me of an illness that doesn’t exist. 

His influence, of course, is largely unconscious; but if 
he had been a professional mental-healer I contend he 
wouldn’t have helped me at all, because I would have 
begun by distrusting him. And even if I managed to 
believe that he could do me good, I could not believe that 
he would do me good. The mind can only cure evils that 
exist in the mind. 

All mental states admit of a physical explanation. 
Cheerfulness may be the result of sunshine acting on the 
tissues with tonic and salutary effect, and communicating 
a sense of well-being to the cortical area of the brain. A 
tranquil scene will sometimes calm you by acting on your 
nervous system. A harmonious interior may soothe your 
mind by way of the senses. Let us try then through the 
equilibrium of the body to achieve the harmony of the 
mind, and on the other hand, seek spiritual ills at their 
material source. Let us be health materialists, believing that 
in this living tissues of ours is the source of all salvation. 


The Body the Base of Well-being. 


It is true that we cannot altogether deny mental influence. 
The more violent of the emotions have a repercussion on 
the body, but it varies with individuals and often is quite 
negligible. The evil emotions have more effect than the 
beneficent ones, and for this reason mental interference with 
the machine is rather to be discouraged. Anger may raise 

blood pressure, fear cause the liberation of toxic poisons, 
worry be responsible for a discharge from the endocrine 
glands. But these malificent effects play so small a part 
in the health of the average person that we can afford to 
ignore them. They would not affect a ruddy ploughman, 
for instance; so let us try by cultivating a farm constitution 
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to make ourselves equally callous. A well kept car will 
purr along cheerfully, even if its driver be in a devil of a 
temper. 

And how many systems that are peddled to the public, 
swathed in sesquipedalian symbolism, are only our old 
friend, Physical Culture. We must return to the body in 
the end. In the living tissue is our true anchorage. 
Wrestle for the perfection of the flesh, and you can trust 
the spirit to hold up its end. When it comes to auto- 
suggestion, scepticism is your safest guide. If you accept 
it, do so in its most obvious forms. Remember that it is 
through the nervous system that the body may be affected, 
and seek to shield your nerves from every kind of shock. 
Such suggestions as ‘The more hurry the less speed,” 
and “Slow but sure” may help you. Learn to “do 
deliberately,” for certitude of action will accomplish more 
than the erratic energy of youth. Grow in love of order 
and regularity of habit; for the more machine-like your 
way of life, the longer will your own machine work with 
smoothness and precision. 

And if you are still concerned over the relation of mind 
and body, try to conceive that“mind is body; that, as many 
believe, we thank with all our organs, and that the brain 
is only the transformator of consciousness, the central 
power station. Indulge in the idea that the smallest atom 
of your body has in it the nucleus of Thought. Then you 
may comfort yourself with the conception that your whole 
physical machine takes part in the thought process, and 
that the potentiality of mind may exist in your very toe- 
nails. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 
THE ARCH ENEMY OF US ALL 


I HAVE come to regard auto-intoxication as my grimmest 
foe in the fight for longevity. Morally it is even more 
devastating than physically. It is mind-poisoning as well 
as body-poisoning, and even after the energy of the body 
is regained, one has a lingering sense of the futility of all 
energy. One is inclined to say; ‘‘ The best of life is 
behind me. What lies before is brief and burdensome. 
So many of my pals have gone. My turn’s coming. I’ve 
got a date with the undertaker, and maybe it’s not so 
far offeither. . . .” A blithering mood, most unfriendly 
to longevity. 

But auto-intoxication itself is the greatest enemy of long 
living, and because it is so common and so little recognised 
I am devoting a chapter to it. These morbid moods, 
that worry, nervousness, needless anxiety—all are foreign 
to a healthy state of the blood. You should always be 
optimistic, self-confident, serene. Why is it that sometimes 
when fortune smiles her brightest you are mirthless and 
ungrateful? Then again when things look ever so blue 
you are amazed at your buoyancy. The purity or impurity 
of your blood stream might explain that. 


A Miasma of the Mind. 


The worst of auto-intoxication is that it has been some 
time coming on, and takes some time to get rid of. It 
is not mere liverishness that a dose of calomel will cure; 
for even when you get the system to functioning normally, 
your cafard continues. You are unreasonably pessimistic, 
and unable to throw off your feeling of depression. The 
mockery of life comes home to you. Is it all worth while? 
. . . Then one morning you awake your cheery self again. 
Though a bit battered you have beaten off the foe. 
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But the unseen effects of your struggle go deeper than 
that. Your heart has suffered. Your arteries have 
suffered. Your little spell of auto-intoxication has done 
something towards shortening your life. Every attack 
leaves its mark, and for this reason it is something to be 
dreaded. Never let your blood become poisoned. Learn 
to defend yourself against auto-intoxication. 


Why Kill Yourself so Soon ? 


Auto-intoxication is the greatest enemy of the middle- 
aged man. It is at the bottom of most of his troubles of 
heart, liver, kidneys and arteries. The poisoned life- 
stream has more to do with old age than all other causes 
combined. To keep your blood pure is half the battle 
yet you deliberately poison it. You overcharge your 
stomach, giving it a new job before it has finished the old. 
You encourage fermentation and putrefaction, create dis- 
cord instead of harmony, invite millions of microbes to 
breed in your intestines. 

Life is slow suicide. From the cradle you start to do 
yourself in, and while you are light-heartedly lopping off 
the years at the beginning of existence, you are cheerfully 
chopping them off at the end. Blissfully unconscious you 
burn your candle both ways. Sometimes you even try 
to burn it in the middle. We are all dying before our time 
because we lack a sense of the sanity of living. 

There is little doubt that any man born with a sound 
constitution and living from childhood according to the 
science of health, should without difficulty near the century 
mark, But you abuse instead of use the physical machine, 
and its premature breakdown is inevitable. It takes you 
fifty years of living to learn how to live. Too much! In 
the first fifty years you have reasonably good health in 
spite of folly: but in the next fifty (more or less) you'll 
be lucky if you have it in spite of wisdom. 

And even if you don’t over-eat, the food you eat is of 
the wrong kind. It is acid in reaction, instead of alkaline. 
Yet a little knowledge of physiology and diet would save 


you. Ignorance is a worse enemy than indulgence. You 


can poison yourself occasionally without doing yourself 
any serious harm, but you can’t poison yourself periodically 
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and get away with it. You can’t be a walking germ 
factory and expect Nature to see you through. 


Aren’t We All? 


When I look back I see that I suffered for years from 
auto-intoxication and didn’t know it. Despite a horror 
of drugs I let myself be doped by the poisons within me. 
Rarely can I have been entirely free from them, and 
the average health I enjoyed was far from the radiant 
health that was my heritage. I used to sleep ten hours 
instead of seven, and the excess was largely the stupor 
of auto-intoxication. Even after a long night of sleep I 
seldom woke up blythe to begin the day. Usually I'd be 
dull and peevish till strong coffee took the bitterness out 
of my mouth. Often I rose reluctantly, feeling existence 
a bore rather than a boon. 

True, I was never sick, but I was never radiantly right. 
And it never struck me that anything was radically wrong. 
Yet how many I knew were like that—never ill, but never 
riotously well. And even to-day how many rise eagerly, 
impatient to resume the adventure of living? Let us look 
on our bedrooms as prisons to which we are condemned 
a certain number of hours of living. Let us make our 
prisons charming, but do not let their brightness blind us 
to the beauty of the dawn. Let us get golden inspiration 
by seeing the sun start on his daily round. . . . We 
jolly well won’t, though. . 

I now realise that these moods of melancholy that drove 
other men to drink and me to ink were merely auto- 
intoxication. I used to call them temperament—inexplic- 
able dullness, stodginess, hectic gaiety, self-consciousness 

. I could go on for a page to depict the woes of 
toxic infection. My blood was poisoned, my life-stream 
attainted at its source. No one would deliberately foul 
a pure stream, yet I consistently polluted the most precious 
of all. And we all do. We are doing it to-day. Instead 
of trying to aid Nature we are striving to thwart her. 


Outwitting Acidosis. 


Yes, it has taken me all these years to discover that great 
factthat the blood-stream should be alkaline. Yet with most 
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of us it is acid in reaction. From indigestion and rheu- 
matism to pimples and the common cold, most of our woes 
arise from acidosis. And it is the cause of auto-intoxica- 
tion. When the life stream is so vitiated, how can we 
defend ourselves against the germs of maladies that only 
await a chance to gain a footing? We carefully prepare 
the ground for the microbe, invite it to make itself at home, 
and let it have the jolliest of good times at our imbecile 
expense. / 

Now if you are as ignorant as I was, you will ask: ‘“‘ What 
can I do to counteract this supposed acidity? How can 
I give my blood an alkaline reaction? The answer is: 
“ By supplying it with alkaline forming constituents.” At 
least, on the first sign of auto-intoxication you should 
switch to an alkaline-forming diet, and at all times you 
should avoid acid-forming foods in excess. ‘‘ But what 
are alkaline-forming foods?” you ask. Generally speaking: 
fruit, vegetables, salads, milk. What are acid-forming 
foods? Chiefly sugar, grains, flesh and fish. 

No doubt the idea of tabooing even a portion of the latter 
will dismay you, but if you would live to be old you must 
do many things that dismay you at first. After, you will 
be dismayed at your dismay. Often a thing is only 
difficult because you think it is. Tackle it with the idea 
that it is easy and it becomes easy. Living on a diet 
composed mainly of fruit, vegetables, salads and milk is 
not difficult. No one will deny that fruits are delicious. 
Salads may be had in great variety. The list of vegetables 
is long and diversified; while milk, which must be always 
regarded as a food and not as a drink, can in its favourable 
combinations tempt even the appetite of the epicure. 


Drive the Devil Out. 


Not that you need confine yourself to these, but if you 
have a tendency to acidosis you should see that they pre- 
ponderate in your diet. And on the least symptom of 
seediness you should switch into a régime. The signs are 
many—slight headache, dizziness, specks in the vision, 
bitterness in the mouth, physical slackness, mental obfusti- 
cation. Of course, these may merely denote a bilious 
attack, but again the disorder may be more deeply seated. 
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If you think it is only liver, you will probably cut out the 


fats and flesh foods, but that is not enough. You should — 


cut out the sugars and starches too. That is to say, you 
should take them in their natural form of fruit and veget- 
ables. The little protein you need you can get from milk. 

Prudently assume, then, that your condition is one of 
incipient auto-intoxication, for it is rarely absent in some 
slight form. If you feel really seedy, go for a few days on 
a diet of raw, ripe fruit. .Eat all you want of it. Your 
condition will rapidly improve, and you will probably 
experience a sense of exhilaration and well-being. If 
you are actually sick, begin with a thorough purge, and 
take nothing but an alkaline mineral water for one or even 
two days. Then through a fruit and vegetable diet get 
back to normal feeding. This is better than drugs and 
doctors, and how I wish I had known it twenty years ago! 


veep your Stomach Alkaline. 


It is just because acidosis is more of a negative than a 
positive ill that you should beware of it. Have you never 
said: “‘ Oh, I’m a little off-colour; loss of pep; a bit blue 
for no real reason. Everyone has their off-days. It 
seems to be part of the programme. . . .” Nothing of 
the kind. You can maintain yourself in a state of con- 
sistent good health, not spasmodic good health. You can 


come to consider your body a fine machine that with care 


will never go wrong. 

In my own case I see now that these long spells of dis- 
taste for work, which I assumed were fallow periods, were 
really due to a distemper of the blood. The mind needs 
no fallow seasons. The more you cultivate it the more 
prolific it becomes. “I have no inspiration,’ I would 
say; accepting this as one of the disabilities of the metier 
and a pleasing excuse for laziness. Inspiration, I have 
come to think, is not so much a gift of the gods as a subli- 
mated approbation of the stomach. I do not mean, of 
course, that rarified state that produces precious things, 
but that level inspiration that is necessary to the profes- 
sional on his job. 

Check acidosis, then, at its first suspicion of a sign. A 
greyish tongue, a snappish temper, a flushing of the 
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face . . . do not look on these as too trivial to heed. 
They are semaphores of danger. Perhaps to-day they may 
not amount to much, but to-morrow they will be more 
insistent. Acidosis is insidious and accumulative in its 
action, and it is to-day, not to-morrow, you should begin 
to defend yourself. For life from fifty on is self-defence. 
Your adversary has you at a disadvantage, and what you 
lack in stamina you must make up for in strategy. You 
are fighting a losing fight. You will be knocked out in the - 
end, but whether the match lasts ten rounds or twenty 
depends on yourself. 


Watch your ‘‘ Witiles.” 


Beware then of acidosis and of all the evils it invites. 
Apart from asking for trouble from invading germs, it will, 
if chronic, lead to a permanently high blood pressure and 
its consequent doom of arterio-sclerosis. Thus, the chain 
is complete: over-acid dietry—auto-intoxication—high 
blood pressure—stiff arteries—premature death. So, my 
middle-aged brother, even if they call you a food-crank 
don’t be too sensitive. Remember, its your funeral. Let 
the hundred per cent he-man sneer. Perhaps the last 
laugh will be yours. At the first danger-signs switch from 
the potato to the tomato, from fromage to fruit. If you 
cannot keep your blood neutral, keep it alkaline. But 
on no account let it get acid. The danger is the greater 
because it is not obvious. Few realise that they suffer 
from mild yet chronic acidosis, and that sooner or later 
it will mean discomfort, disease and untimely death. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


SIXTY HINTS IN HYGIENE FOR THE MAN 
NEARING SIXTY 


It’s the trivial slips in hygiene 
That bust up the human machine. 


Fresh Air and Warmth. 

Firty is the age of moderation. It should be characterised 
by an alert mind in an active body. Gradually wean 
yourself from a sedentary life and spend all the time you 
Caan the open. . i. . 

Also sleep with your window wide as long as the weather 
lets you; and if you can, live in a land where the climate 
is kindly. So many oldish people die of respiratory 
troubles that might be avoided by living in warmth and 
sunshine. , . . 

For generally speaking, as you advance in life, you need 
more heat from without and less from within. In youth 
_food is more important than warmth, in age warmth 
more important than food... . 

Smooth your middle-age so that your old age may be a 
perpetual purr; remembering however that you are never 
really old, and that... 

At eighty you should chirp cheerily: ‘‘ Yes, I’m a good 
age, but still young.” 


Exercise and Over-exercise. 

Be moderate in exercise; for if you improve one part of 
the body at the expense of the other, you are going to 
destroy the balance. Develop uniformly in all directions 
eum . . « 

Don’t let your zeal for health reform swamp your good 
sense. It has taken you time to get into flabby shape, so 
it will take you time to get into form again. Even if your 
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organs are working poorly they are working uniformly. 
To develop yourself unevenly is to put a strain on the 
weakest part of the machine. . . . 

So coax rather than coerce yourself to fitness. If your 
machine is weak all round, an undue strain in any direc- 
tion will mean a breakdown. Brace up bit by bit . 

And don’t confuse health and fitness. You may have 
the one without the other. Of course you will put health 
first, but try to make them click. Remember that . 

To overdo exercise means partial poisoning. It produces 
more waste than can be carried away. The poison the 
muscle produces is not removed, and permeates the 
muscle itself, causing cramp, fatigue, pain, rheumatism. 
Be regular in exercise as well as moderate, and don’t stir 
up the poisons in your system till they are roused to malig- 
nant protest. 


Get your Stomach’s Good Will. 


Yes, you should beg pardon of your stomach pretty 
often. It’s one of those good guys you treat meanly because 
they don’t grouse enough. So... 

Keep on good terms with it. If between meals you 
impose fresh food on that fine, eager, active organ it is like 
giving a good servant an unreasonable job that will be 
done, but with ill grace and indifferently well. . 

For having to do a new job before the old is finished is 
irritating to most of us. Your stomach retorts by fermen- 
tation and gas—dirty work. Let it know exactly what 
its job is and it will do it cheerfully.and well... . 

Remember that your stomach is a muscular bag made 
to hold a fair quantity of food; so without distending it 
give it something it can grip and churn vigorously. Don’t 
keep it dawdling over small jobs. Give it something to 
work on, then a good spell off when it’s work is done. . 

Being a powerful muscle it wants to tackle its task 
strenuously and get it over. It is like those of us who 
prefer hard work and short hours to light work and long 
hours. Give your stomach a good mass to handle, well 
masticated and with plenty of roughage; then with the 
knowledge that when it gets through it can rest awhile, 
it will work with efficiency and good will. 
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By Regularity, Prudence and Moderation. 


Immediately a morsel of food passes the lips a telephone 
message is sent down to the stomach to get ready. It does 
not, however, specify the bigness of the job, nor its diffi- 
culty. For this reason it is only playing the game to have 
meals at fairly regular hours and to eat a fairly regular 
QMARIIY.” . -w 

By a machine-like regularity, you make your stomach 
a dependable machine. . . . 

Beware, however, of eating too much bread. Bread has 
been called the staff of life, but often it is more of a 
bludgeon. « ..; 

A big feed of bread and butter may be as deadly as a 
seven course dinner; because the bread is digested or the 
most part in the mouth and the butter in the duodenum, 
while the poor faithful stomach waiting with its store of 
gastric juice is snubbed and ignored. . . . 

Remember that to slosh bread and butter down with 
tea is asking for trouble. . . . As I write this I have 
just come from doing so; but life would be a stale game 
if we didn’t ask for trouble now and then. 


Don’t “ Jazz’? Your Stomach. 

You rarely treat your stomach decently, because you 
don’t know the various properties of food, and what 
happens to it in the laboratory of the digestion. . . . 

But if it had a glass window and you could look in, you 
would not cram it with incongruous and unfriendly 
i re 

You should never be uncomfortable during the diges- 
tion process, never stodgy, stupid, soporific. After a meal 
you should be brighter than before it. . 


When you put conflicting food into your stomach your 


vitality goes largely to reconciling it. You eat to gain 
vitality, not to lose it. Digestion should be a rhythm, 
not a fioti,, . 2 

Remember that the evil of mixing certain foods is as 
great as the evil of mixing certain drinks. You wouldn’t 
drink a mixture of whisky and beer or milk and lemon 
squash, yet you shoot all kinds of ill assorted food 
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into your tummy and expect it to make harmony out of 
discord. 


But Let its Tempo Be Adante. 


Just think with what enthusiasm the advent of food 
into your stomach should be heralded—the eager 


capilleries, the anxious lymphatics . . . what joy, 
cheer, satisfaction should pervade that universe that 
is you! . 


So never eat till you are sure that the last food has 
passed out of your stomach. Never let a meal exceed 
three courses, and regard cheese as a course, not as an 
extra. | 

Two meals a day gives your stomach a chance to rest 
for which it is grateful. It is then well charged with 
' gastric juice, ready and willing when the time arrives, 
sor its next effort... . . 

Let your menus be simple and chosen for their blending 
qualities. Personally I find it is better to eat a little of 
many dishes, than substantial helpings of a few. The 
French system is the most civilised, the Anglo-Saxon on 
the side of barbarism. Never eat dominating dishes. . . . 

Take a late tea sometimes, and cut out dinner. The 
tea will act as a gentle stimulant, so that you will pass 
a cheery evening, and by bedtime (if your tea wasn’t 
overstrong) the lightness of your stomach will correspond 
to the deepness of your sleep. 


Prime Yourself in Physiology. 

You should be as conscious of yourself inside as you are 
out. And if you know the wonder and beauty of your 
inner functioning, you will be wiser and richer, for what 
you do not see is more marvellous in structure than that 
which is before your eyes. . . . 

For instance, do you know that that powerful beast 
the pancreas not only dissolves the fat that has passed 
serenely on, but can handle all the protein and starch 
that the stomach and mouth have failed to negotiate? 
Are you aware that the mouth and duodenum are alkaline 
in their actions and the stomach acid, so that in their 
neutralising reactions they stimulate one another? . 
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It’s all as beautiful and wonderful as the stars or a bank 
of roses. 2 

And talking about roses, the emptier and cleaner you 
keep the domestic garbage can the fresher and sweeter 
your house. Well, your colon is the garbage can of your 
system, ... 

Health is the synchronisation of anabolic and catabolic 


forces. . . . There’s a mouthful to put over on your. 


pals. Whether you understand it or not doesn’t matter. 
Neither will they; but they will pretend to, and think you 
a wise guy. 


So get a little human physiology into that old bean of | 


yours. When you can slam round a few words like duo- 
denum and pylorus, just see how the gang will sit up. 


Don’t Persist in Self-Potsoning. 

It may be argued that a little protein with every meal 
is a sound principle of diet. Granted, as long as you 
underline the little. Remember, though, that the saliva 
of the mouth does not affect the protein, which is acted 
on by the pepsin of the stomach. Yet the teeth, by pulver- 
ising the protein, can be of noble help. 

Food becomes force and waste. Too much food means 
too much waste. It either fails to be eliminated and 
poisons the tissues and blood-stream, or it lingers in the 
stomach causing fermentation, indigestion, intoxication. 
The older you get the less easy is it for your system to 
throw off superfluous waste matter, and though its passing 
effect may seem negligible, its cumulative one is 
SEMOUS. «2. °3 ) 

Indigestion is nature’s rebuke, weakness nature’s warning, 
prostration nature’s protest against poison. You are per- 
sistently poisoning yourself, and nature is just as persistently 
supplying the antidote. 

Health is cleanliness, physical scavaging, getting rid 
of waste, Every moment waste is accumulating which if 
not expelled will result in general poisoning. 

To prevent poisoning bowels, kidneys, liver, skin, 
muscles must all work well and work together. If one 
slacks the others can’t carry on decently. To do the 
job your teamwork must be good. 
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Treat Trouble at its Source. 


Your body is a harmonious whole, the life stream its 
pervading rhythm. Disease is only an impure state of 
the blood stream. You can treat it in a hundred ways 
but the only real way is to purify the source. Pure blood 
will resist disease, polluted blood invite it. . 

Life is chemical action, that is to say, combustion. The 
ashes are taken up by the life stream which at the same 
time renews the wasted tissue. If. the life stream is sluggish, 
the waste will collect somewhere, and the result is poisoning. 
By keeping the blood active you help to keep it pure... .. 

There are two ways of polluting the blood stream—by 
taking in poison and by failing to throw it out. It’s so 
easy to do either, or both, that it’s marvellous you enjoy 
pure blood at all. Usually you don’t. . 

Disease is a morbid condition, due to an abnormal state 
of the blood. Alkaline and well oxygenated blood will 
defy it. You don’t see the disease so much as its crisis. 
Only when it reaches a triumph point does it exultantly 
express: tiself.-> 2. 

Fever is nature’s way of burning up impurities, pain 
nature’s way of telling you there are evil influences at work, 
want of appetite nature’s way of letting you know that your 
stomach isn’t in shape for business, and that to cram more 
food into it is criminal folly.’ 


Healthy Hunger and False Appetite. ; 

The gastric juice has the property of destroying germs, 
so that if it is present in that sufficient quantity indicated 
by a good appetite, there is little risk of dysentery and 
typhoid. On the other hand, if you eat when you are not 
hungry, this danger is accentuated. . . . 

Beware however of that false appetite which is caused 
by toxic material in the stomach and_ bowels. This 
demands more food to temporarily absorb it, giving the 
impression of real hunger and making bad worse. . . . 

Irritability is a sign that trouble threatens you, though 
otherwise you may feel all right. While the nervous 
system governs all the other organs, it is itself dependent 
for health on the other organs. . 


F 
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Although you should never be conscious of an organ, 
to cultivate a conceptual realisation of its good behaviour 
is to become a careful liver. Get a sense of service where 
your vital organs are concerned. Imagine they have 
personality, be on familiar terms with them, treat them 
with gratitude and respect... . i 

Nature is the general, our body the battle ground, the 
valorous phagocytes the last line of self-defence. Bless 
them! Let the gallant fight go on. Let us exalt our 
general, and let the day of final defeat be so far off it will 
almost be a victory. 


Be a Health Enthusiast. 


When you see a man over sixty with a clear complexion 
a clear eye and a clear mind, be sure he is a bit of a health 
hobbyist. With him it is not a question of the machine 
merely running, but of it running jubilantly. If you are 
a health hobbyist it is because you have a high health 
ideal. If you were satisfied with usual health you would 
jog along in the usual way; but when you raise your 
standard of well-being you also have to raise your standard 
of well-living. . . . 

After fifty you begin to pay for health, and the further 
you go the higher the price. To be a health faddist before 
fifty is to be a weakling or a fool, but from fifty on it becomes 
increasingly justified. If you'have to be a crank in some 
direction what better could you choose than health? But 
guard your common-sense and. . . 

Beware of the Think School. ‘‘ Think you’re healthy 
and you'll be healthy,” is all right if you are healthy. If 
you’re not, it won’t work. I even doubt if you can make 
yourself sick by thinking you’re sick. Fortunately Nature 
won’t be bluffed. You’d be a poor fish if you were at the 
mercy of imagination. . . . 

Also distrust drugs. The success of many patent nostrums 
is due to the fact that they don’t succeed in doing you any. 
harm. If during the taking of the medicine your con- 
dition happens to improve, you give it credit and tell the 
world. If you don’t improve, you are ashamed of having _ 
taken the dope, and keep your mouth shut. It’s a cinch 
ae, § » 
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Remember that the optimist is a healthier man than the 
pessimist, but it is because he is healthy he is an optimist, 
Your healthy man is rarely a pessimist . . . though it 
must be admitted that imbeciles are often optimists. 


Believe in Knowing Yourself. 

Believe in being self-conscious. Only by living self- 
consciously do you really live; otherwise life slips by 
without you realising your relation to it. Believe in 
introspection even if it sensitises you to pain. Pain enriches 
the character. We have too little self-study. Let us peer 
down the abysses of our brute nature, glimpse the alps of 
the soul. . 

Right living is knowledge and will, wrong living ignor- 
ance and weakness. When you are young you can afford 
a certain amount of wrong living, but after middle-age 
right living is imposed on you. Sane living is the best 
insurance against sickness. Good health is a duty; ill 
health Nature’s protest at your failure to fulfil it. . 

In youth you may indulge your appetites; in middle-age 
you must compromise with them, in age deny them. . . . 

Order is not only an aid to health, it is health. Tidiness 
is not only reassuring to the nerves, the expression of it is 
tonic in itself. Putting your room in apple-pie order will 
sometimes do you more good than a dose of medicine. . . . 

It is not enough to be happy, you should be impressed 
with your happiness and grateful for it. It is not enough 
to be healthy, you should savour your health and be 
thankful for it... . 

If you were a Rockefeller you could have a private doctor 
to do nothing else but look after you; and as his job would 
last only as long as you did, you may be sure he would 
do his darndest to make it last for ever. Well, why don’t 
you decide to substitute for that doctor? Study yourself, 
know yourself, guard yourself; pay attention to Nature’s 
warnings and profit by every experience. In this way 
you, too, will live out the full fruition of the years, 


And now having presented you with these few pithy 
paragraphs, I leave you to pry off some slabs of sagacity 
for yourself. And believe me, it’s dead easy. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 
THE BLOOD PRESSURE BOGIE 


‘THE more complex life becomes, the more complex disease 
becomes. Every few years our medical savants are 
discovering some fresh ill to which poor human flesh is | 
heir. The more we know of ourselves the less we find we 
know. Just as the appendix added to the terrors of life, 
so will other sources of danger be revealed. The ductless 
glands, for instance, are a promising field for appre- 
hension. ‘Truly we live perilously, and considering all 
that may happen to us, we may well wonder that we 
live at all. 

Among more recent discoveries that are sensitising us to 
fear, blood pressure is not the least. Thirty years ago it 
was clinically unknown, and only within the last decade 
is the diabolical box with the oscillating needle to be found 
on the table of every practitioner. Unless you are calloused, 
the very sight of it will send up your blood pressure several 
degrees. 

Being rather keen on the subject I bought one. I had 
been going to a doctor every month to get my tension 
taken, when I had the bright idea of saving money by 
taking it myself. Then I could do so a dozen times a day 
if I pleased. This was a mistake, for I not only got the 
wind up myself, but terrorised the members of my family 
whom I induced to share my experience. 

I even gave a blood pressure party, inviting a number of 
friends; and after filling them with rich food and red wine, 
buckled my rubber band on them, It was interesting but 
devastating. ‘Though we bravely played bridge after, a 
pensiveness pervaded the party, and I fear it was not a 
success. Indeed I have been told that next day half of 
my guests visited their doctors. Well, one must inspire 
people with respect for medical science. 
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What is Blood Pressure ? 


And yet if properly understood, blood pressure is nothing 
to worry about. It is simply the degree of force needed 
to pump the blood through the arteries and their ramifications. 
If we had only the main arteries to consider, there would 
be no particular pressure needed. It is in the arterioles and 
capilleries where the real resistance is met; for some of 
these are so fine that only one corpuscle can pass at a 
time.* Thus a tension is set up throughout the entire 
arterial system, the maximum being when the blood is 
driven forward, the minimum the slow up between drives. 
During this, however, the tension is maintained by the 
muscular action of the arteries themselves, so that the 
current is continuous. 

But this tension corresponds to the needs of the body 
and varies from hour to hour, even from minute to minute. 
The pump responds according to the calls it gets from the 
nervous system, so that in a day we may have a highest and 
lowest maximum of considerable divergence. To a less 
degree the same is true of the minimum pressure. Midway 
between the highest and lowest reading of each, you might 
consider to be your normal. But really there is no normal, 
because it is all normal. You probably reach your highest 
mark after a heavy meal, while your lowest is no doubt 
when you first awaken after a good night of sleep. If you 
wish to reassure yourself get taken in bed before you rise 
in the morning. 


How to Compute tt. 


It will thus be seen that in considering blood pressure, 
conditions have to be taken into account. It is difficult 
to get a perfectly representative reading. You may be 
nervous, or worried, or seedy, or keyed up by exercise, or 
stimulated by tea or coffee. When you consider all the 
causes that may affect you it becomes so complicated 
that you will often find it hard to account for an unexpected 


*In a cinema I saw the corpuscles immensely magnified coursing 
along the arterioles. Two got jammed in a narrow neck and had 
quite a tussle for precedence. There was a sympathetic cheer from 
the audience, as a dark oval one forged ahead. The betting was even. 
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tension. This is not very satisfactory; however, the range 
of your highest and lowest maximum should give you a 
pretty good idea of how you stand. 

_ A somewhat arbitrary way of telling you what you ought 
to be is by adding a hundred to your age. Thus if you are 
fifty-five, your blood pressure should be about a hundred 
and fifty-five. Usually it will be more than that, and you 
need not be alarmed if you are told it is a hundred and 
sixty or a hundred and seventy. Even a hundred and 
eighty is nothing to worry about as long as your arteries 
are supple. Over that, though, you should give the matter 
serious attention; while if you go more than two hundred 
you must take yourself rigorously in hand. 

But you can carry on quite comfortably with a maximum 
of a hundred and eighty. Indeed I believe that a fairly 
high teusion is not a bad thing. You don’t want to be a 
mollusc, and I have an idea that many successful men owe 
much of their dynamic power to blood pressure. I also 
think that there is no small connection between art and 
arteries. I fancy it could be proved that a high moment of 
inspiration is accompanied by high blood pressure. Who 
knows what the divine afflatus does not owe to an abnormal 
tension of the arteries. I am sure than an actor in a scene of 
emotion has a very high pressure; while in the greatest act 
of creation of all, that of procreation, it reaches its peak. 


How to Combat it. 


As to other causes of high blood pressure, tea, coffee or 
alcohol will raise it for the moment, but it would be difficult 
to prove that they have any permanent effect. By their 
reaction on the nervous system, however, they may augment 
itin the end. Though exercise will increase it for the time 
being, it will soon return to the usual level. But exercise, 
by keeping the arteries soft and retarding arterio-sclerosis 
will in the long run have a beneficent effect. Worry and 
anger, by causing a discharge from the adrenal gland 
will increase it temporarily, but any permanent harm can 
only be remote and cumulative. 

In the same way the success of efforts to lower it per- 
manently are difficult to prove. I believe that one of the 
best is the self-massage I have advocated in another 
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chapter. By friction you not only accelerate the blood 
flow in the superficial arteries, but by kneading and rolling 
you quicken the circulation in the tissue itself. ,It is the 
speeded-up blood flow in the smaller arteries that lessens 
the driving need of the heart. Hot baths, salt baths, 
mineral baths and radio-active baths are all of value. 
By their dilation of the cappileries they reduce the strain 
in the arteries. But here too the effect is evanescent. 
By certain drugs you can achieve a lower blood pressure 
which also is only temporary. Once it has established a 
high range there is only one way of healthily and naturally 
keeping blood pressure within bounds, and that is by a sane, 
simple, quiet life. 

If you discover that your blood pressure has become too 
high for comfort, you will be well advised to go on a fruit 
diet. On, fruit you can feast royally, with the serene 
consciousness that you are purifying the blood instead of 
poisoning it. Also you are reducing weight in a natural, 
wholesome and agreeable way. Once the danger is over, 
you can follow a non-exciting, anti-acid diet. Combining 
this with the usual hygiene and exercise, and above all 
with the absence of disturbing emotion, you will get the 
best possible result. But I do not think that if once you 
have allowed your blood pressure to establish itself at a 
height above the average that you will ever permanently 
reduce it again. 


Where the Danger lies. 

I have pointed out the confusing nature of blood pressure 
findings; that there is no actual normal but only a relative 
one, and that high-strung people may have a high blood 
pressure most of their lives yet enjoy perfectly good health. 
But I have made the condition that the arteries must be 
supple, and this is vital. As long as the tubes are elastic 
they yield to the heightened tension, which in moments 
of hard exercise may go as high as two hundred mili- 
metres. They expand and contract in response to the 
pressure put on them; but the moment they begin to 
lose that elasticity a serious condition is set up. This 
induration of the pipes which is known as arterio-sclerosis 
is the great enemy of mankind. 


- 
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It is said that arterio-sclerosis claims more victims than 
any other form of disease. It is a malady of civilisation, 
and savages as well as labour serfs don’t seem to suffer 
from it. It is nothing new. Rameses had it, and it 
helped to bring about the fall of Rome. If we live long 
enough we cannot hope to escape it, for with age it is 
inevitable. In fact, it is age. However, in this natural | 
form it is so gradual that before it becomes serious enough 
to kill us we have lived long enough anyway. : 

Every morbid change in the body has its predisposing 
cause. The contributory causes of arterio-sclerosis are 
various. It is often hereditary, for some pipes seem to be 
of better rubber than others. High living and alcoholism 
are held responsible for it, as are also defective kidney © 
elimination, heart trouble and auto-intoxication. All these 
are accompanied by high blood pressure, and it is hard to 
say whether it is the blood pressure that causes the arterio- 
sclerosis or vice versd. No doubt, however, the two form 
a vicious circle, well nigh impossible to break. 

But the essential cause of arterio-sclerosis is vague and 
mysterious. Some think that it is an unknown poison in 
the system acting on that nerve of the brain that controls 
the muscular lining of the arteries. It is in the middle 
coat of the arteries where the thickening begins. The 
result is that the arteries, no longer elastic, do not propel 
the blood in the systolic pause. The heart is thus obliged 
to make a greater effort. An abnormal strain is induced, 
as a result of which the pressure goes up. ‘Too high blood 
pressure is often the result of too low. It is nature’s effort 
to adjust the balance which overshoots itself. 


The Sinister Alliance. 


Thus we have the unholy union of blood pressure and 
arterio-sclerosis. If the pipes are choked, the pump needs 
to work harder, and the harder it works the more it chokes 
the pipes. And there is no cure for it. Once the process 
starts it is difficult to check, difficult even to retard. It 
is claimed that by dilating the arteries in mineral baths 
and flushing them in their dilated state they can be cleaned 
and kept supple; but if the nature of the evil is a fibrous 
hardening of the artery itself, I do not see how interior 
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scouring can prevent it. Once arterio-sclerosis. has 
declared itself, the only thing is by a calm and careful 
life to prevent it developing too rapidly. Keep your 
blood pure and your tension down. 


Warning Signs. 

Which brings us back to blood pressure in the end... . 
And whether hyper-tension is the cause of, or the result 
of arterio-sclerosis, it is evidently the factor in the problem 
that is most susceptible to influence. I would not advise 
you to buy a sphygmomanometer, but if you have any 
tendency to overshoot the mark, I would recommend you to 
have your tension taken every three months or so. If once 
you allow blood pressure to become too highly developed, 
it will be a continual struggle to keep it down. And if you 
don’t keep it down your chances of longevity are slim. 
Bitter though it be, you must often become an anchorite 
for the rest of your days. Even if it demands a heroic 
sacrifice, you must keep yourself under the danger point. 

And if you are over sixty it is well to get tested every six 
months or so for hardening arteries. A doctor will do this 
with a little instrument which he presses down on certain 
vital arteries, and which records their obduracy. Or 
regard your face in the mirror. Have you an artery at the 
side of either temple that stands out, or even forms a little 
twist? That is an evil portent. Another test which my 
notorious modesty would prevent me from giving if this 
were not a chapter of a semi-medical nature, is the distance 
you can urinate. One of the first organs to be affected 
by arterio-sclerosis is the prostate gland, and for this 
reason many old people have difficulty. But if you cap 
attain a wall say four feet away, you need not worry much 
about the hardening of your arteries. 


The Function of Funk. 

The fight for life is the fight for arterial endurance. 
If you believe in a short life and a merry one, I can quite 
sympathise with your point of view, though I am too 
cowardly to follow you. I may be a poor sport, but I 
prefer a long life and a sober one. And for folks of my 
type there is no deterrent like fear. In childhood they 
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frightened us into being good by fear of hell fire; in youth 
they helped to keep us virtuous by the horror of syphilis; 
in middle-age they warned us from the flesh pots by the 
terror of cancer; while in our senescent years, with the 


spectre of arterio-sclerosis they shoot into us the final - 


scare. 

Well, it’s evident we'll never be good of our own accord 
and that we need some cowardly compulsion. Which 
makes me wonder if a virtue born of a vice can really be 
a virtue. Anyway, if we do not allow it to act on our 
nerves there is something good to be said for Fear. I 
cannot agree with doctors who will not tell a male patient 
the truth for fear of alarming him. Unless it take away 
all hope it will do him good to be alarmed a bit. When 
he recovers from the first shock he will get to’ grips with 
reality and put up a far better fight. We all need a gentle, 
rough-handling at times. 

Don’t be afraid then to have your doctor periodically 
buckle his armlet on you, and don’t get the wind up if 
sometimes you hit the high spots. Up to two hundred 
millimeters there is no danger—if your tubes are elastic. 
Even if they are inclined to be brittle you can retard the 
stiffening process, relying on the compensating power of 
your heart to help you. But compensation is compromise, 
and though it may endure a long time it will fail in the 
end. To postpone that failure is the aim of all wise 
living. 

And if you only take heed in time you may yet enjoy 
better health than ever you did. Your brain may be 
more consistently clear, your appreciation of life more 
eager. If your physical energy is less strenuous it may be 
more sustained. In short, the health you had in your 
days of indulgence may be excelled by that you enjoy 
in your autumn austerity. All this, however, is to be 
purchased at a price—prudence, self-denial and disci- 
pline. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 
THE ANXIOUS AGE 


FEAR, as I have said, may be your friend as well as your 
enemy. For fifty years is the dangerous decade, that 
period in your life when you must keep yourself most under 
observation. You must study the effect of all nice, doubtful 
things on your constitution, and the moment you think they 
begin to do you harm, overboard with them. You know 
they aren’t good in themselves, yet life would be a bore if it 
were entirely virtuous. So don’t jettison your pleasant vices 
till you really need to, but Oh be careful! Look out for 
Nature’s first warning. Become an efficient guardian over 
yourself; and to make you so, increase your knowledge of 
your organism and your understanding of the laws of health. 

There is a danger, however, that as you come to know 
more about your body you may try to exercise the sur- 
veillance over yourself of a detective over a criminal. 
The system won’t stand that. It is often difficult to 
account for all that passes in it, and you would be foolish 
to try. Never fall into the exaggerated solicitude for 
health that marks the hypochandriac. Of course, hypo- 
chandria is relative. After middle-age a mild form of 
it may be condoned. If vigilance, understanding and 
striving after perfection be a form of hypochandria, then 
in the old it is to be encouraged. But if it is a morbid 
state of anxiety, anticipating trouble and taking endless 
pains to avert it, then it is a state of illness, not of well- 
ness. Only look at the health enthusiast and you will 
see how far he is from being a hypochandriac. If he 
worries, it is over High Health. He wants to attain his 
maximum of physical and mental well-being, and has 
little knowledge of, and no interest in disease. 

To worry in the house of the body is to open the door 
to trouble. Your nerves are the first to rebel. The 
more you watch yourself, the more you will want to 
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watch, till at last the situation becomes intolerable. You 
may even begin to get uneasy over what you eat and 
wonder if it’s going fair. The very suspicion is enough 
to start it going wrong. Time enough to worry when your 
stomach starts to growl. Let us have confidence in our 
organs. ‘They’re splendid if we treat them fair. They will 
do the hardest jobs willingly, but they won’t be spied on. 
Sitting Sideways. 

One day while giving my celebrated imitation of Pif 
Paf, of the Cirque de Paris, I fell on the point of my spine 
and broke that conformation of little bones which is 
supposed to be the vestige of our arboreal tail. After 
fifty an injury takes longer to heal, so during a year I 
had to sit as if I wanted to lay an egg. Then one day 
I found myself squatting square again, and realised I 
was cured. But what a world of worry I might have 
escaped! For twelve months I was needlessly miserable, 
seeing myself in my declining days tilted on my stern like 
an old hulk on a beach. I should have had faith in my 
body and believed that all would come right in the end. 

Fancy if you had a pane of glass for an abdomen, and 
could look in. You would be peering anxiously all the 
time, till you worried yourself.into a fever of nervousness, 
with dyspepsia as the result. Have you ever known 
heart-conscious people? Half a dozen times a day their 
hand goes to their heart, or they put a finger on their 
pulse. They often do it surreptitiously, because they 
are ashamed. And how others worry about cancer, or 
appendicitis, or consumption. Not that the fear of a 
malady will favourise it, but it’s so senseless. In the 
realm of pathology imagination is a dangerous thing. 


When Worry Calls, You’re Out. 


But if you are of a worrying nature a little philosophy ° 


may help.. Just argue the thing. First, what are the 
chances of the dread event happening? Check off the 
possibilities. You will probably find the odds in your 
favour. Second, if the thing does happen, what are your 
means of defence? Again you will no doubt discover that 
the chances are on your side. Third, if you fail to defend 
yourself, what compensations have you, and what readjust- 
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ments can you make? I think that the total result will 
be to convince you of the folly of worrying at all. - 

Of course there are times when it’s up to you to worry, 
especially on account of others. But confine it to those 
near and dear to you. You can’t brood over the woes 
of humanity at large. This world is full of misery you 
cannot help.“ If to realise it would do any good you 
might do so, but it will only add one more to the multi- 
tude of the miserable. Better shut your eyes to suffering 
and ugliness, and open them only to cheer and beauty. 
Insist on keeping on the sunny side of life. Avoid sick 
or unhappy people. Don’t read sob stories or harrowing 
accounts of world woe. It is foolish to be sad because 
millions are being murdered by toil and hunger, battle 
and pestilence—as they surely are. Since you can do 
nothing to prevent these things, it is only fair you should 
fix your eyes on brighter prospects. Shut out life’s seamy 
side. Self-protection is self-preservation, and you have 
the right to postpone that inevitable day with your 
undertaker. 

But the more you achieve physical stability the less 
worry will afflict you. If you find yourself fretting foolishly, 
take it as a sign you are off colour. If your physical 
machine is working smoothly it is amazing how buoyantly 
you will take the petty trials of life. Most of your anxiety 
is due to an unbalanced state of the nervous system. 
To cure it you must attack it from the physical, not 
from the psychical side. Again, get at the mind through 
the body. If your health is perfect your spirit will be 
serene and worry will find you a poor prospect. 


A Corporation Conference. 


What a pity you don’t begin growing young before you 
begin growing old! You refuse to recognise the malady 
till the symptoms appear. Well, it is good that you do 
recognise it. To know what is the matter with you 
is the first step in self-defence, and the earlier you begin 
to know, the more effective will be your armour. 

To be able to interpret intelligently its more obvious 
signals of distress you must'at least know something of 
the structure of your body. Just suppose your various organs 
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could speak, and that every morning you could go into 
conference with them. . . . 


Stomach: Look here, old horse, you know I find it hard to 
digest brussel sprouts, yet you insist in forcing 
them on me. I’m going to let you get by with 

it this time, but I give you fair warning. . . . 

Liver: Pork chops too. You are Leas ly well aware that 
I’m working overtime, yet you keep loading more 
on me. I tell you, old chap, one of these days 
I’m going to jolly well stiike. . . . 

Kidneys: We too. We serve you faithfully, sir, but 
there are limits. If you persist in your folly 
of drinking at meals instead of between them, 
we are going to rebel. . . . 

Lungs: And what about us? We_ haven’t been 
stretched for days, and the air you do give 
us is a cheap lot. How can we do our job 
properly if you don’t give us a decent show? 

Heart: And all that comes on me, guv’nor. I’m the 
fall guy. It’s not fair. Treat us right and 
we'll give you every satisfaction. All we-want 
is a square deal. 

Chorus: Yes, boss, just. give us a square deal. 


Fancy if your organs could talk to you like that, Well, 
they do! They’re always telling you of their troubles, 
asking you for more consideration. That bitter taste in 
your mouth—your liver is protesting. Flatulency—your 
stomach is cursing you. Your chest feels tight—your lungs 
are crying for exercise. Your heart is hurried . .-. be 
careful, my friend. All these are voices warning you that 
in your house its chief members are not living in harmony; 
and that if you don’t look out there will be ructions. 


Better Team-work. 


You are to blame because you are a poor ruler. Learn 
to hear the rumblings of revolt among your subjects and to 
redress their grievances. Even the smallest symptom has 
significance. There is a want of co-ordination, a flaw in 
the machine. Correct it. Symptoms are semaphones of 
danger. A twinge of pain may be a toxin of alarm, the 
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beating of your heart as portentious as a funeral bell. Be 
grateful for Nature’s warnings, and bless not curse the 
signs that tell you you are steering a reckless course. 

Only by knowledge and reason can you rule your king- 
dom. Study yourself. Get a sense of pathology. Know 
your machine to the last bolt. Self-knowledge is strength, 
armour, victory. As far as you can, be your own doctor, 
for you can find out more about yourself than any outsider 
will. Get a simple, practical understanding of this body 
in which we dwell, and you are armed with a knowledge 
that you only share with one in a thousand. 


Ca’ canny. 

It may be that there is a counsel for the strong and 
another for the weak; but if you are a sound, sensible man 
you cannot know too much about your organism. And if 
increased understanding of yourself make you more alive to 
the dangers that surround you it is something to be desired. 
If apprehension makes a middle-aged man give up the town 
for the country, if it persuades him to cut out his meat and 
grog in the evening, if it learns him to live more cautiously, 
then it is a blessing in disguise. If dread of disease makes 
one a disease-dodger, by all means let us cultivate it. 

Consider then your body as a house. You are not 
responsible for the foundation, and if it is faulty you have 
a right to blame those who are responsible. You are not 
even liable’for the construction, for up to the age when the 
edifice may be considered complete, you are the prey of 
instincts and passions. But at fifty you are the master of 
the mansion in which you dwell. You can at least keep 
it clean and in good repair. You can know it from cellar 
to attic; you can brace and reconstruct. You can mansard 
the roof. You can even throw out a bay window. In any 
case, the house is now all yours to be held for as long a 
lease as Nature will allow. For the sake then of these 
other houses for whose foundations you are responsible, 
try to make your own sound, solid and storm-proof. 

Learn to live increasingly in prudence and self-denial. 
Know yourself and the rules that govern your harmony with 
your environment. Ignorance and neglect are the best 
friends of disease, knowledge and care its worst enemies, 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 
DON’T DAMN DOCTORS 


Ler me begin by saying that I like doctors. There are 
those who believe in them and those who don’t. The first 
are full of blind faith, the second of blind prejudice. The 
reasonable attitude lies between. My own is of sympathetic 
criticism. One can like them immensely without utterly 
believing in them. Indeed as they never entirely believe in 
themselves, it is scarcely fair to expect other people to. _How- 
ever, within limits I have a reasonable respect for them. I’d 
rather be an author than anything; and after that a painter, 
a musician, an actor. But if I could not follow art in some 
form I’d choose medicine. Indeed I am fond of poking 
my nose into medical books, and if I were not too old to 
begin I might still study to be a physician of sorts. 

Although it is with a good deal of reservation I say I 
believe in doctors, it is wholeheartedly I say I believe in 
consulting doctors. Might as well be on the safe side. In 
a multitude of councillors there is wisdom, and in a crowd 
of doctors there must be common-sense. I don’t put too 
much faith in any one doctor, but if half-a-dozen agree 
I am inclined to believe there must be something in it. 
Especially if they are specialists. If a man spends his life 
concentrating on a single phase of disease he can’t help 
knowing something about it. 

Of surgeons I am distrustful. They are calloused by 
experience, too keen to cut on the least excuse, and charge 
exorbitantly. The man under the knife is only a subject, 
and apart from their job they are not humanly interested 
in him. ~ I admit that some of my friends have been saved 
by the knife, but others would be alive to-day if it had 
not been for surgical butchery. As to the family doctor, 
he may be a bit of a duffer, but at least he is human and I 
have an affection for him. 
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I Owe Doctors a Good Deal. 


I also greatly admire the dignity of the profession. They 
don’t dun me like my other creditors, but merely suggest 
from time to time in a gentlemanly way that they continue 
to exist. When I am feeling particularly well I seek their 
advice, though I seldom follow it. They don’t either. 
And parenthetically, I believe that whatever success I 
have achieved in life I owe to an infinite capacity for not 
taking advice. While I am fatuously pleased to advise 
others I lose respect for them if they follow my counsel. 
I want to see everyone work out their own salvation. 

I repeat then—I like doctors, and though I sometimes 
criticise them I never condemn them. The medical 
profession is the most interesting of any, and though it 
is bolstered by more than the average of humbug it is 
still the most useful to humanity. Not all doctors are out 
to make money, and all are intensely interested in their 
work. Indeed I know one old chap who receives me with 
a snarl and sends me packing. ‘‘ The trouble with you, 
my dear sir,’’ he will say, “is that you have so much 
health you boil over,’ and with that he will firmly push me 
to the door.. But on the other hand if he found something 
really the matter with me he would become wildly 
enthusiastic, keep me for ages, demonstrating and drawing 
diagrams, and gloating over me like a ghoul. 

And apart from their specialised knowledge doctors have 
that which is beyond all price, experience. The experience 
of a medical man makes him after the scientific investigator 
the most valuable member of our society. Yet even 
admitting all this, I think that one’s general attitude 
towards them should be that of discerning scepticism. 
That doctors are about fifty per cent. charlatans they 
themselves admit, but blame it on the patients who 
are often malades imaginaires. They must humour the 
hypochandriac, and more money is to be made from well 
people than from sick people. 

Medical science is still in its infancy, and much of the 
time its practitioners are groping in the dark. Part of 
their stock-in-trade is to look wise and make a shrewd 
guess. The knowledge they possess is open to all of us, 
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and if we were not too lazy to acquire it we might know 
more about ourselves than any doctor can. But they 
would fain keep much of this knowledge from us, and in the 
case of the nervous and morbid no doubt they are right. 


Professional Obfustication. 


However there are some of us who want to know as much 
as we can about ourselves. We demand not only the 
HOW ofa cure, but the WHY. And it seems to me that 
a man who puts himself unreservedly into the hands of a 


physician shows a faith that verges on foolishness. Yet, I . 


ask you, do you know many doctors who take pains to 
explain to you exactly the nature of your trouble and the 
action of the means by which they hope to cure you? 
They refuse to regard you as a person’ of equal intelligence 
to themselves, and this is one of my chief grievances 
against them. 
In sickness you must perforce bow to the professional, 
but you need not let him treat you like a child. Do not 
let him impose on you the idea that it is better for you to 
know next to nothing of your inner workings. Many 
doctors seem to resent a knowledge on your part of the 
action of your stomach and heart, of the function of your 
liver and kidneys, and presume an infantile ignorance. 
When as man to man you try to discuss your case with 
them and show them that you have at least a smattering 
of medicine, they s2xem by their manner to imply that such 
knowledge is out of your sphere. It is as if they said: 
** Leave the engines of a ship to the engineer.”” But when 
the ship happens to be yours, I would suggest that a 
comprehension of its vital machinery should not be the 
jealous monopoly of another. 

Especially is this noteworthy in the case of medical 
writers on health. The layman who dares to ‘‘ butt in” 
is treated as a crank and faddist. Yet I have seen few 
medical men whom I would take as models of health, 
while I have known many supposed health cranks who 
roused my admiration. The fact of a man having a dozen 
letters after his name does not preclude three more from 
being occasionally appropriate. And medical writers on 


health will often advocate a comparative ignorance of the 
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physical machine, as if its functions were mysteries, the 
knowledge of which should be their prerogative. Well, 
perhaps one can hardly blame them. The same dis- 
couragement of interference is seen in every walk of life; 
though it is highly probable that if everyone tried to be 
an amateur doctor there would be more need of profes- 
sionals than ever. 


The Medical High Horse. 

One must admit, however, this tendency on the part of 
the medical fraternity to ring-fence medical knowledge 
and keep the outsider well out. ‘‘ Hands off!” they cry; 
*‘ this is my job. The one I have paid and studied to be 
privileged to practice. To meddle is to muddle. Do 
what I tell you and don’t ask why. Have you no con- 
fidence in me?” 

To which I am inclined to reply: ‘‘ No, if you put it 
that way I have no confidence in you. I grant that your 
‘intelligence is equal to mine, but I do not grant your right 
to tinker with my physical machine unless you inform 
me what you are doing and your reason for doing it. I 
will not drink your potion till you tell me what it contains 
_ and explain its reaction on me.” 

This, I think, is quite a reasonable attitude in the face 
of an assumption of mystery and superiority. You must 
remember that to a doctor nearly every patient is an 
experiment. His most valuable asset is his experience; 
but at the cost of how much experiment has he obtained 
it? By how many mistakes has he profited? They say 
it takes a dozen dead men to make a doctor, so let the 
other fellow be one of them, not you. The value of a 
physician increases with age and experience. He only 
begins to learn when he leaves college, and he never 
ceases to be a learner. Only, as a new learner he is more 
to be feared than as an old one. The word “ practice ” 
is well chosen, I think, as I hear my daughter practice on 
the piano. I note how many stumbles she is making and 
what a lot of exercise she needs before she becomes support- 
able. When I think of a doctor’s practice I think of the 
human body as a piano. Only, some doctors seem to 
consider it more of a big drum. 
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How Much is Humbug ? 


With a doctor I always feel as if he were bluffing a little 
and groping a little. There are clever men in the profes- 
sion, but the average is just the ordinary man of medium 
ability who has had the advantage of a highly specialised 
education. When I consider some of my school-mates who 
went in for medicine I shudder to think of the time when 
they were turned loose on the community. By what a 
multitude of mistakes they must have arrived at a reason- 
able proficiency! We poor devils pay for our own mis- 
takes, but the doctor lets others pay and philosophically 
credits it to experience. Doctors are great philosophers 

. at the expense of the rest of us. 

You really know more about yourself than your doctor, 
only you don’t know that you know. What you really 
pay for is to be confirmed, reassured, relieved of responsi- 
bility. To be successful a doctor should be compliant, 
urbane, confirmatory. He should tell you with an air 
of authority what you have already told him. Very often 
he prefers to control rather than to cure, to patch rather 
than to mend. To cure a patient is to lose a patient. 
He makes most ot his revenue from people who imagine 
most of their troubles, so it is scarcely his fault if he is 
compelled to exploit ignorance and credulity. In every 
medical man there is something of the Doctor Knock. 


The Pompous Profession. 


It is said that doctors are the greatest cowards if anything 
goes wrong with them, but here again they are to be 
excused. ‘They see the field of potential danger so much 
more spaciously than we do. Also they realise how little 
they know in comparison with all they pretend to know. 
Medical science is only a patchwork of other sciences. 
Some day, no doubt, it will assume an independent stature, 
but that will be when prevention supercedes cure. 

Such remarks may seem slightly cynical, but they are 
no reflection on the profession at its best. What is objec- 
tionable is its pontificial attitude, its pose of mystery, and 
its desire to monopolise knowledge. ‘To my mind its ideal 
should be a sympathetic collaboration with the patient, 
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and a desire to educate him. To a few comprehension 
may mean apprehension, but the more a sane-minded 
man understands himself the better he can maintain 
himself in health. 

Let me pay then my tribute to the most noble of profes- 
sions—potentially. Apart from its jealousy of interference, 
its patronising attitude, its percentage of charlatanism, its 
camouflage of dignity and a few other faults . . . it’s 
about all right. Although I am an aspiring amateur, I 
am always willing to listen to the wisdom of the professional. 
We can’t have too many doctors. Let every fourth man 
have his medical certificate, and the other three spend 
their time in consulting him. 


CHAPTER THIRTY 
THE ART OF HEALTH DEFENCE 


“Retire! I'll never retire. My business is my life. The 
moment I quit I’ll go to pieces.” 

Two points struck me about this stout statement: it was 
shameless and it was true. The man did not realise 
what a confession of failure he was making, yet the world 
held him successful. He had so appallingly let his business 
take hold of him that he was now its slave. If it had been 
an adventure like publishing or boot-legging I could have 
understood; but he was a manufacturer of sock suspenders. 
Yet he was proud of his business, and while he admitted 
he could well afford to retire, he was absolutely right in 
saying it would kill him. It wasn’t money that held him, 
it was his sense of helplessness. Although a rich man, he 
was pitiably poor because he had no other resources. 

The trouble is, that to make a success in life (which is 
quite another thing than making a success of life) one has 
to specialise. My job is making books; yours may be to 
make boots. You have the advantage of me in such a 
case, for while your boots are good and necessary to the 
community, my books are only as good as I can make them, 
and superfluous at that. However, we both have to con- 
centrate on our product. We must run in a groove, and 
the deeper the groove the harder to get out. Efficiently 
sunk in it, we forget the big, broad outlook, and that the 
more varied our interests the more abundantly we live. 


The Larger Life. 


A business man has little time for self-culture. That 
opportunity will come, he confidently expects, when he 
gives his roll-top desk the final slam. That slice of life 
between fifty and sixty ought to be the best of all, for it 
is the reward of all. In it he has the chance to realise 
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his higher self, to grow spiritually. What an irony then 
when he discovers he is so set in his ways it is too late to 
adventure into other ways. Not only has he fossilised in 
his physical habits but his habits of mind are also petrified. 
He suffers from arterio-sclerosis of the soul. 

In a few lines of business one can get the satisfaction of 
the artist, the excitement of the gambler, the colour of 
romance; but for the most part it is sordid money-grubbing. 
If a man has the soul of a Babbett, by all means let him 
live out his life selling bonds or butter, hardware or hosiery, 
rubber stamps or real-estate. But if he wants to put up 
a noble defence in the fateful fifties, he must learn to live 
in a richer sense. 

Beware then of this danger. Don’t get so deep in the 
rut that you are lost when you struggle out. Don’t get so 
business-bound you will never know the joy of a supple 
mind. Outside of money-making there must be something 
that interests you, or you are such a poor specimen that 
you are best left to your fate. Ifyou do not care for books, 
pictures, music, what about science, travel, history, philo- 
sophy? Think of the thousands of things clamouring for 
your interest . . . lives of people in other lands, the past 
in its monuments and traditions, architecture, technical 
processes, engineering, a work-shop, boats, natural history, 
bugs, stars. . . . You stand on the threshold of a mar- 
vellous world, and if in its midst you can be bored, helpless 
and unhappy, then shame on you! 


In Self-culture 1s Salvation. 

In your armour of defence self-culture is a bright buckler. 
Don’t let routine encrust you. Before you are fifty take 
up some worthy hobby. ‘Train yourself for the larger life, 
believing it to be the best of all. Above all, keep your 
interest alive. As long as you are interested you are young; 
but the moment you feel indifference growing on you, you 
are beginning to die. It takes years and years to die, 
really, Loss of interest in life is death. Perhaps that is a 
good thing, for it reconciles us to going. But meanwhile 
dread a premature apathy as you dread extinction. Keep 
the fire of zest alive, but let it be a zest for what is most 
worth while. And not the least of your enthusiasms should 
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be to cultivate the Higher Health, for by so doing you will 
realise that higher happiness which is of the spirit. 


That Sunny Smile. 

There are many ways in which you can strengthen your 
defence against Time, and you will need them all. Take 
your teeth, for example. I have no wish to cram the 
voracious purses of dentists, but I would advise you to 
go to the best of them, and speak to him a piece like this: 

** Look here, Old Timer, I don’t mind the expense, but 
I want my mastication machinery put in the very finest 
shape dental science can achieve. If I could arrange with 
a doctor to keep me well, I’d gladly pay him a retainer. 
But if I go to him when there is nothing the matter with 
me, he may consider I am wasting his time. But you, my 
friend, are a dentist, and you will not rudely repulse me. 
So I am going to pay you to keep my teeth well, not to make 
them well. As a candidate for longevity, I believe that 

ya clean, sweet mouth will carry me a long way.” 

And he will probably reply: ‘‘ All right, Brother. Your 
idea is a sound one. Look in as often as you like, and Pll 
look after your teeth to the King’s taste. And if my 
bills seem heavy, remember that the services of a dentist, 
like those of a doctor, may cost money but they are beyond 
price.” 

And if your teeth are as perfect as the dentist can make 
them, you will be all the more inclined to grin cheerfully 
at the world. This will make you look younger, and to 
look younger is to feel young. I don’t say that smiling 
teeth and eyes will promote an inward cheerfulness, but 
if anything, their effect will be salutary. Merely on account 
of the youthful look it gives you, cultivate an aspect of 
cheerfulness till it becomes habitual. Then if it should 
be that it aids your serenity of mind, that also will become 
habitual. 


Hints in Hygiene. 

Think of your eyes too, and after fifty conserve them 
largely for worth-while reading. Read newspapers less, 
magazines more; magazines less, books more. Read only 
what matters. Nine-tenths of your daily paper doesn’t. 
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In a weekly you get a synopsis of all the news you need. 
Remember that your sight grows more and more precious 
as your eyes begin to age. Reserve it for the best only— 
a weekly summary of the world news, selected books, 
study. Leave youth to read for light distraction, and save 
your eyes for worthy ends. 

Beware of hospitable friends whose idea of doing you 
good is to do you harm. Do they not delight in cramming 
you with choice food, so that for days after you will have 
an uncomfortable consciousness of their kindness? For 
you cannot well evade those rich poisons they have been 
at such pains to prepare for you. You must play the 
cheerful martyr, praying Providence that you will come 
out of it with as little hurt as you have a right to expect. 

Stress, however, the point of punctuality at meals. 
Don’t fool your stomach as it waits with its digestive juices 
all prepared. That sinking sensation is a sign that it has 
been flouted. It has waited in vain for the habitual food, 
till its gastric juice became an irritating poison. A little 
later, when you do eat, the gastric juice won’t come in 
sufficient quantity, and the whole machine is thrown out 


of joint. 


_A Wicked Word in your Ear. 

If you feel anything wrong with you, magnify it two-fold. 
That will get you twice the attention. If, for instance, you 
go to a dentist groan at the faintest twinge; not because it 
hurts you, but just to keep the brute from hurting you. 
If you feel slightly indisposed, seem seriously so; if you are 
unwell, be really ill. If you want to get all the care that 
is your due become an exaggerator. After fifty you have 
the right to cater to your own comfort. After forty 
fortitude becomes less and less of a virtue. You are fighting 
on the losing side. Save all your fortitude, for some day 
you'll need it badly. Meantime, to be fussy at fifty is 
rather good policy. 

Begin early to side-step trouble. Remember you are 
now living for longevity, and in the course of time you will 
probably have troubles enough of your own. It isn’t fair 
to expect you to shoulder those of others. Don’t concern 
yourself over matters that don’t affect you personally. 
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Don’t be a busy body. Don’t write letters to the papers 
or interfere in fights. Don’t develop a sense of civic 
responsibility, or I shall suspect you of having an axe to 
grind. Fence yourself in from the petty annoyances of 
living, and refuse to let the cares and calamities of the 
world affect your spirit. 

Climate is your friend or your enemy. Make it your 
friend. It can add years to your life and be a vital factor 
in health and happiness. Imagine if every day was perfect, 
a delight from dawn to dusk. You couldn’t help feeling 
well. Yet there are lands where such days are the rule, 
so why choose to live in one where they are the exception? 
Leave the grey sky and the unfriendly wind behind you 
and go where nature is suave and bland. Seek a land 
where the sovereignty of the sun is never tyrannous, where 
flowers never cease to bloom. In such a favoured clime 
life can hardly fail to be blissful and contented. Serene 
days and honeyed nights will bring that calmness of the 
heart that mocks the menace of time. Your life will be 
lengthened and sweetened if you have the means and will 
to winter in a sunland. 


Tips for Top-hole Living. 

Never bother making good resolutions. You'll probably 
break them and only humiliate yourself. Besides, you'll 
weaken your will power. Making a good resolution as a 
futile business, fit only for fools and weaklings. Never 
resolve to do things: just do them. 

For instance, if you think it would be better to rise an 
hour earlier in the morning, don’t make any previous 
contract with yourself: just rise. Forestall the resolution 


— ae he 


by the deed. If it is something that will make you happier, — 


why buck yourself up to do it by a complicated process of 
mental persuasion? Just serenely act, and how simple it 
becomes., No need to clench your jaws and call on all 
the force of your character. Quietly plant the suggestion 
in your mind that it would be a good idea, and as calmly 
and casually do it. Matter of fact action will accomplish 
more than tense purpose. 

Between fifty and sixty you should be more efficient than 
you have ever been. You will not be so strong, but you 
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will be more direct and deliberate. While if you govern 
yourself wisely, your average of health will be more consis- 
tent. Physically you will be more logical. Nights of sound 
sleep and eager awakenings will be more frequent. Every 
awakening should be an occasion for self-congratulation. 
Instead of dawdling in bed you should be keen to rise and 
tackle the work you love. For after fifty you have the 
right to do the work you love, and this is to live joyously. 

The further you adventure into the latter half of life the 
more you should be convinced that it is the better. ‘There 
are moments when the heart sings. Let them be many. 
Let life be brighter the longer you live it, so that you will 
take increasing pains to live it long. . . . These are only 
a few passing suggestions for health defence. No doubt 
you will add many of your own. You will perhaps discover 
that to live supremely one must be always just a little 
hungry. I do not mean in a food sense, but in every sense. 
Desire is divine. Hunger is the food of the soul. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 
SIMPLICITY AND GRATITUDE 


Tue difference between authors and others is largely one 
of industry. All intelligent men carry books in their heads, 
but few have the pertinacity to put them on paper. The 
making of a book is a job, like the making of a cow-shed or a 
cathedral. It takes technical knowledge, a sense of propor- 
tion, industry—and more industry. Your author isan artisan 
of words and phrases instead of bricks and mortar, and he 
who builds in enduring stone is perhaps more worthy of 
respect than he who constructs in the flimsy stuff of speech. 

The author should be overwhelmed with his privilege in 
being permitted to address the public, permeated with a 
fear of boring his kind friend the reader, full of sympathy 
for the printer who pores over his dull manuscript, thinking 
what tripe it is, and how much better he could do it him- 
self. (Printers are that way.) Let us authors be humble. 
(And aren’t we all?) Let us bless the luck that allows us 
to make a living by the pen instead of by the pick. 

All of which profession of meekness and modesty is a 
disarming prelude to a bit of personal expression. I happen 
to be a very retiring individual and dislike public appear- 
ances. In twenty years of professional ink-slinging this is 
the first time I have ventured before the curtain. But I 
have a feeling that by frankness and freedom a writer can 
establish contact with his reader on more sympathetic 
terms. Our weaknesses make us kin where our strength 
divides us. In our frail humanity is that touch of nature 


which draws us closer. Let me then indulge in a con-— 


fession—an avowal of feebleness and failure. 


Simplicity and Soup. 
It is my great misfortune that I cannot live according to 
my means. I am the owner of an inferiority complex 
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acquired by thirty years of oppression. The need to work 
for sustenance so that I might be able to work for more 
sustenance, has left its mark on me. I have had the great 
good luck to escape from under the yoke, yet my inferi- 
ority complex remains. It oppresses me with a fear of 
poverty, and overpowers me in the presence of wealth. I 
always feel safest, and consequently happiest, in modest 
surroundings. I prefer a brown tea-pot and a bath bun 
on a marble-topped table to the glittering sophistication 
of the Savoy. Which is idiotic if one has a Savoy purse. 
I often wonder if other men who have for long been 
exposed to adversity, have the same difficulty in adapting 
themselves to prosperity. But in my case it is aggravated 
by a spiritual laziness that expresses itself by a distaste for 
complexity. In my Breton home I see the peasants sitting 
on their doorsteps, eating their bowls of soup. That soup, 
though they know it not, constitutes a balanced ration. 
It contains milk, butter, meat, vegetables and bread. I 
envy the peasant as he sups his soup so placidly, while the 
setting sun guilds the drops that linger on his whiskers. 
I could enjoy taking a five-course meal in one huge bowl, 
and how it would save all the fuss of table-setting, serving 
and dish-washing! 

Do you ever realise to what extent your enjoyment 
depends on the labour and worry of others? How the 
production of everything represents toil and discomfort? 
Think of the grimy tillers of the field, the sweating slaves 
of the kitchen, the servile automatons who wait on you 
with envy and hatred in their hearts. . . . As you ignore 
their common humanity, how they must wish behind their 
polite masks that your food would choke you. It would 
too, if you could only peep behind that door that leads 
to the kitchen. If you could see your dainty dishes moulded 
into shape by the greasy, contemptuous thumbs of scullions 
and waiters, while in the steamy, cockroach-ridden kitchen, 
sweaty under-cooks are preparing still more delicate food 
for you! 


Pleasure is Based on Pain. 


Did you ever think that somewhere your inscrutable 
waiter has a mean and sordid home where he breeds 
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little waiters? Perhaps he sneaks a frilled chop off your 
dish for them, or pouches a banana. Do you ever wonder 


what he thinks of you? Do not speak to him superciliously, 


or he may have his revenge by spitting in your coffee 
Not that you will enjoy it any the less. Indeed, if cream 
is added you may imagine it is café Viennois. However, 
if you feel any human sympathy for him, express it in 
terms of the tip. Double it. Can perfect servility be 
paid too high? Remember that all your comfort is 
gained by the discomfort of others, all your pleasure by 
other’s pain. 

And next time you dine in a glittering restaurant, just 


think of the toil and travail that has been endured to 


give you your hour of joy! Smoky factories and storm- 
battling ships! Slavery and sweat in foreign lands, muck 
and misery at home! Your light and careless moment 
the climax of it all! . . . If your blow-out would do you 
any good! But it probably means difficult digestion, dull- 
ness, discomfort. What waste! What folly! . .. (But 


no, don’t think like that; for if you realise how much of. 


your happiness is based on the unhappiness and even the 
suffering of others, you will never be happy.) . . . And 
perhaps you pay for your feast with unearned increment. 
You not only compel others to scour the seas and coax 
the soil for your pleasure, but you tax them for the privilege 
of doing it. : 


Tolstot was Right. 


So I incline to envy my Breton peasant, who with his 
bowl of soup gives a minimum of trouble. He need not 
worry what spoon to use, or dové-tail his conversation into 
that of his neighbour. His mind is gloriously free, all the 
field of philosophy his to browse on as meditatively he 
stares at his manure pile. And if it would attain me my 
ideal of comfort I too would wear sabots and sup on 
soup, pitying those who inhabit creeper-clad Georgian 
mansions with butlers and their satellites. A small cottage, 
a neat maid, and raspberry jam for tea . . . that’s good 
enough for me. 

Yes, give me simplicity. I don’t want a dazzling 
limousine with a haughty chauffeur. Let me drive my 
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little run-a-bout myself. How humiliating to have a 
chauffeur who won’t let you drive your own car! And 
what a painful necessity to have to patronise your Rolls 
Royce when you’d rather walk. But it seems so silly to 
have it standing idle as you use up shoe-leather. And how 
gross your chauffeur is? The fellow’s getting fat. Your 
fault, because you’re sacrificing the poor man to your 
passion for keeping fit. But the trouble is that he drives 
and gets all the fun while you sit in the plush-lined interior 
and twiddle your thumbs. 

Till one day you say: “‘ By Godfrey! I won’t be a slave 
to my car or to its condescending conductor! Let him grow 
fat, I refuse to. Be I wealthy as Wall Street I decline to 
change my lot. The richest man isn’t the one with the 
most money. Beyond a certain point possessions are only 
a burden. Why should I pile it on my back? Let me be 
humble and content with little.” 


But what about Poverty ? 


But poverty is hell. Aye, pinching, grinding poverty. 
One must at least have the bare needs of life—feel secure. 
Happiness is based on security. Until you can snap your 
fingers at everyone and tell them to go to the devil, you'll 
never be happy. And to be able to do that you must be 
independent. You must have your cottage, your garden, 
your snug annuity. You must never be obliged to sell 
yourself, to subordinate your mind to others, to mortgage 
even a fraction of your time. Absolutely and imperiously 
_ you must belong to yourself. 

Let us pity the poor rich and commiserate the bitter 
poor. True happiness lies between, and you need go no 
further to seek it than in comfort and security. Property 
only complicates life. The best things are those that cost 
least. Once you have enough for comfort, more becomes 
discomfort. The plainer the fare you give your stomach 
the better it is pleased. You will sleep as soundly 
under a roof of thatch as under one of gold. If you 
have a hundred suits you can only wear one at a time, 
and if you accumulate much beyond your needs you are 
simply heaping a burden on your back. 
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Ironically I Reflect. . . . 


So it has come about that I view my own position with 
dismay. Just as it is better to be moderately vicious than 
to be immoderately virtuous, so it is more exciting to live 
slightly beyond one’s income than absurdly under it. 
Not that I mean to imply that my income is bloated, but 
that my expenses are small. I have often tried to increase 
them and failed dismally. If I lived up to my means I 
should be condemned to comparative luxury, and should 
be confoundly miserable. To have too much is never 
to know the satisfaction of having enough. 

On a most modest income I find I have everything I 
want in life. I am happier in my six horse power Renault 
than I would be ina sixty Hispana. I am more comfortable 
in an old flannel suit than I would be in a new one from 
Poole. I enjoy frugal fare more than a banquet. I do 
not fear poverty, for by the modesty of my needs I am 
armed against it. And once my wants are supplied I 
find money of little use to me. Should someone ask what 
I want for a birthday present I can think of nothing. If 
they gave me that steam yacht in the bay I should be 
distressed. If they presented me with the chateau on the 
hill I should be forced to live in it. My horizon of desire 
is empty, so usually I suggest—a tie. . . . Have I not 
health, comfort, security! Would I not be a fool to change 
the mode of life that suits me for a more elaborate one that 
wouldn’t? 


Wealth 1s an Incubus. 

Beware, my brother, of getting too rich. Defend your- 
self against the menace of wealth. Look on the man with 
a fortune as unfortunate, and don’t slave to the verge of 
senility piling up silly securities for another to scatter to the 
wind. Yet that is what so many are doing—making money 
an end instead of a means to an end. Too much pros- 
perity is sometimes worse than too little. ‘To a philosopher 
a bowl of milk and a crust is a comforting supper, and after 
fifty we should all be budding philosophers. What does 
it matter whether your roof is that of a palace or that of a 
cottage, so long as cheerfulness reigns there? With age 
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you will grow more and more simple in your taste, till 
the day will come when the wealth you have slaved to 
win will not profit you any more than a poor man’s 
pension. 

Let us grow simple in our ways and wants; find again 
the fundamental; regain youth’s readiness to be pleased. 
Let us go back to elementary needs, avoid responsibility 
for it means worry, avoid complexity for it means wear. 
Let us prefer comfort to riches, be kindly, courteous, 
gentle people. It is harder to be rich and nice, than to be 
poor and nice. And if we happen to have more money 
than we need, don’t let it turn us from humility and 
gratitude. 


Grow in Gratitude. 


Gratitude! There’s a pretty virtue! Gratitude is 
prayer . . . is praise to whatever gods there be. Be 
grateful for gratitude, my friend of fifty, and cultivate it 
with your whole heart. Are you not inclined to take too 
much as a matter of course all the good that comes your 
way? Only when it fails to come do you really appreciate 
it. You never know the preciousness of health till you’ve 
known sickness. 

Perhaps you consider you deserve all these good things. 
You have worked to win them. Having been foisted into 
existence without your asking you maintain you have a 
right to happiness. Yes, we all have. But to deny grati- 
tude won’t help us to happiness. From the point of 
absolute justice you may have earned your good fortune, 
but thinking so won’t make you enjoy it any better. Rather 
think you haven’t earned it, and don’t deserve it, and try 
to feel grateful for it. What if it isn’t altogether true? 
Truth is not always a good thing, a sense of reality not 
always to be desired. [Illusion is often good and necessary. 
We are all out for happiness, and as long as it comes our 
way we should be foolish to demand whether it is based 
on truth or illusion. Even if gratitude be a gracious 
ilusion, let us cherish it if it helps us gallantly on our way. 

Let us be grateful, for instance, to those who serve us. 
Why should we be exacting, and consider that what we get 
we pay for? Even though we reward them in base coin, 
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are we not lucky to have them do all they do for us? That 
superfluity of labour-tokens we call money does not 
represent an equivalent labour on our part. A service 
demands a service in return—and can we truly say that 
our money does? In any case, let us recognise in the 
humblest of those who serve us, fellow-workers who have 
a different phase of the same big job. Let us be simple, 
tolerant, understanding to everyone, and it will help us in 
the fashioning of our own sanctuary. 


Chuckle in Your Cheery Corner. 

For the peace of your soul, then, and for the sake of that 
serenity with which you would enfold yourself, cultivate 
that humility of heart that will gain you Gratitude. Try 
to be almost childishly grateful, and for small things as well 
as big: for the car that has carried you such a beautiful 
way, for the day of sunshine that has accompanied you 
throughout, for the loveliness that has presented itself at 
every turn of the road, for the mind that has permitted you 
to enjoy it, for the health that has added zest to your 
appreciation. Be grateful for the comfort of the home 
to which you return, for the appetite that permits you to 
enjoy pleasant food, and for the good night of sleep that 
follows. 

How much better this, than to accept it all as if it were 
no more than your due! It may be; but what an added 
pleasure if you conceive that it isn’t. Gratitude is a golden 
quality, it enhances pleasure, sweetens comfort and per- 
vades existence like a ray of sunshine. In humility of 
heart is wisdom, so let us seek it if we have it not. But 
indeed the more we come to know ourselves the more will 
we increase in humility. Wisdom is peace, peace wisdom. 
Both are born of a humble heart and nourished on grati- 
tude. 


r | 


CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 
GETTING BACK TO NATURE 


I must confess that it is with more than the usual misgivings 
I send forth this book on its adventure. It is not that my 
friends say to me dubiously: “‘ But isn’t it quite out of your 
usual line?”? That only irritates me, for I hold that a 
pukka author should be able to square up to any job and 
make a fair showing. And it isn’t a sense of incapacity, or 
of lack of learning. I knew I only scratch the surface of the 
subject, and that to develop it decently would take a dozen 
books. Hundreds, I believe, have been written, and my 
only regret is that as I have not read any of them I am 
unable to express my obligations to their authors. 

Again, it is not that I am uncomfortably conscious of the 
rash of the first pronoun that breaks out in so many spots. 
I do deplore this personal note, but I found it was the only 
way I could work. Reticence would have made me stilted, 
while dignity would have depressed me. And if I am some- 
times flippant I console myself that truth may be found in 
the jibes of jesters as well as in the dicta of prim professors. 

It is not for these reasons then, that I view my present 
incursion with apologetic concern. It is from a down-right 
fear of failing to interest, and so missing my mark. For 
even if it falls into the right hands I can imagine their 
owner saying: ‘“‘ Another health book! Haven’t we 
enough? And what has this amateur to tell us that the 
professional hasn’t declared with authority? Besides, his 
pages are packed with platitudes; truism trips over 
truism; the banal strives with the obvious for supremacy. 
A word-spinner! Let the weaver stick to his loom!” 


I Don’t want to be “‘ Constructive.” 
‘True, alas! Yet this job has cost me more perturbation 
of the old bean than anything I have done, and often I 
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have wondered if I was wasting my time. I will, I know, 
be poorer in pocket for it; but I know too that success 
is not to be measured in mere money. Indeed if all the 
publishers in the world rejected this manuscript I should 
pawn my jewels and bring it out at my own expense. Aye, 
even if my poor wife and six (postulate) children had to go 
without jam on their bread and butter. If, then, I succeed 
in convincing a single confiding reader of the importance 
of any one of my three essential points I shall be more than 
amply rewarded. 

And.so, my middle-aged comrade, let me insist that I 
am not so much offering you my thought, as asking you to 
think. As a stout believer in forthright, clean, individual 
cerebration, I write not so much to help you as to help 
you to help yourself. And if sometimes I reiterate, it is 
with the zeal one taps a nail already driven home. Although 
I do not mean to impart any actual information, it is 
occasionally hard to avoid it. If I began to tell you all 
you ought to know, I would need to write an encyclopedia, 
and that would bore me frightfully. So I am satisfied tc 
vaguely hint at a knowledge as prodigious as it is profound. 
And in any case knowledge of a subject cramps one’s style, 
so I will try to forget mine. 


My Three Points. : 

Having disavowed any educative intention, I repeat, then, 
that my main object in these pages is to inspire you with 
an intenser health enthusiasm, and to warn you against 
certain dangers you may easily overlook. I write not to 
make sick men well, but to make well men better. In a 
brotherly way I have tried to stress three points: 

First: that you should demand of yourself a higher 
standard of health and happiness. 

Second: that you should regard your body as a machine 
of which you have the care and control. 

Third: that with increasing years you should draw 
closer and closer to Nature. 

We are all fools, only some of us know it. And knowing 
it we don’t try to cure so much as to help Nature to cure. 
In playing roulette, never buck the bank. And in the 
increasing hazard of the years never try to buck Nature, 
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but play more and more her game. Perhaps she doesn’t 
care about us individually, but collectively her inflexible 
aim is to preserve and develop us for her own ends. Let 
us, then, throw ourselves on Nature, try to understand her, 
follow her laws, and live as it would seem she wants us to 
live. She may be cruel and kill us at times, but civilisation 
kills us twice as fast. It is our policy to placate her. In 
the defensive attitude of the fifties let Nature enter more 
and more into our counsels. 


The Complete Naturist. 

The ideal of the Complete Naturist is to identify st 
so completely with Nature that he becomes part and parcel 
of her. By living in simplicity and purity he would be as 
healthy as a carrot in his garden. He would let earth, 
air and sun work their will with him. With a serene, 
clear-eyed confidence he would put himself into Nature’s 
hands, let her run his machine, heal his hurts, comfort him 
in sickness and adversity; then when his usefulness to her 
is ended, let her call him back home. But to realise even 
the beginning of this, the first step is by way of reform. 

Fifty is the age of reform, and lucky is he on whom it 
is not imposed. There is no virtue in reform. It’s a 
confession of failure, of transgression. But transgression 
and reformation are all part of a rich and balanced life. 
The man who has no need to reform has never lived. 
Believing that we all should sow our wild oats, I cannot 
be condemned as a moralist. Save your money, stick to 
your job, marry early and settle down . . . what 
pernicious advice! Perhaps good advice has ruined more 
men than bad. And to marry early is to court calamity. 
People of nearly the same age should never marry, for the 
woman will be old when the man is still young, and then 
the trouble will begin. Let no man marry till he is secure 
in life, and let him be at least ten years older than his 
Wilts... - 

I dislike sentimentalists and I detest moral fanatics. I 
pity people who are always sure they are right, and take 
themselves so very seriously. I avoid people who are 
careful to dot their eyes, do things on principle, never 
contradict themselves and believe in the importance of 
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being earnest. I dislike people who impart the facts of 
sex to children, disbelieve in capital punishment and 


vaccination. Heaven save me from tight-lipped, grim- 


jawed people, emphatic and full of zeal for reform. Give 
me easy-going, Rabelaisian and bibulous fellows,.who do 
not reform a day before they have to. I like the man 
who says: ‘‘I may be dying ten years before my time, 
‘but I’ve had so much fun, I’m not sorry.” Usually he’s 
bluffing. He’s sorry all right, but he’s too good a sport 
to whine. Yet I do like the old reprobate. 


Reform, a Necessary Evil. 

However we must all reform sometime; so let us do it 
gradually and not before we are obliged to. Exercise 
moderation even in reform. Reform is vicious when it 
does you violence. It is splendid to have a lot of little 
vices you can jettison, but it would be foolish to throw 
them overboard all at once. Economise your vices for 
the time of need. . . . Incidentally, to me there is 
neither vice nor virtue, only conduct. Just as dirt is matter 
out of place, so is vice energy mis-applied. When it becomes 
expedient to turn your energy from vicious into virtuous 
channels you may be thankful for a full reservoir. In the 
alchemy of age the transmutation of vice into virtue is a 
valuable process. 

On to the road to reform I don’t think you will get 


great help from the medical profession. It is not tothe 


interest of doctors either to teach or to preach reform. It 
is to their advantage to have people sick, and to keep them 
sick and the teaching of health habits is foreign to them. 
If everyone observed the laws of diet and hygiene, and 
realised that disease is not the cause of ill-health, but that 
ill-health is the cause of disease, then the majority of doctors 
would have to go out of business. We should pay our 
doctors as long as we don’t need them, but the moment 
we do, they should pay us. 

But as the great majority will prefer to continue in 
their bad health, and be bolstered up when they break 
down, doctors need not worry. They can always count 
on the weakness of human nature. People will continue 
to believe what they want to believe—that they must eat 
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three square meals a day, that they cannot do without 
meat, that colds are caused by draughts and microbes; 
and particularly that it is better to be doctored by an 
outsider who does not know us, than to learn to know 
ourselves. 


In Nudity is Decency. 

Let us get down to first causes, then, and realise that 
it is contempt for Nature’s laws that is the root of disease. 
Respect these laws and you will go further to eliminate 
ill-health than drugs and doctors will. Let your body be 
nourished by pure food and water, given fresh air and sun- 
light. Exercise and repose it, and leave Nature to do the 
rest. Treat yourself as you would a fine beast of pure-bred 
stock, and as surely as your beast will take prizes, so will 
you. It is easy to sneer at the “‘ back to Nature ”’ people, 
but we who believe in Nature will have the last laugh. 

I am a good deal of a Pagan, and the thought of the old 
Greeks is a joy and an inspiration to me. If I could go 
back to the age of Pericles, I would willingly shut my eyes 
to all that has come between. As it is, in summer my 
passion for freedom is extended to freedom from clothes. 
Walking the sands clad in next to nothing, I shut my eyes 
to all the ugliness of to-day, and I imagine I am back in that 
halcyon age when the human mind equalled the human 
body in grace and serene perfection. 

Personally I am modest, but I believe in nudity. Modesty 
is an artificial quality. Children don’t know what it 
means till it is grafted on them. Tosay anyone is naturally 
modest in the physical sense is a contradiction in terms. 
Modesty is a false sense of shame and I wish I could cure 
myself of it. However, if the climate changes so that we 
can all go naked, and if everyone else decides not to wear 
clothes, I will endeavour to follow the prevailing mode. 

As it is, living in Paris, the most natural city in the world, 
where one sees lovers kissing at every turn, mother’s 
unbuttoning their small offspring at the edge of the pave- 
ment, and ladies in restaurants charmingly excusing them- 
selves in order to visit the fozlet. I find the barriers of my 
modesty rapidly crumbling. Instead of suffering untold 
agony I am even able to excuse myself. All that is only 
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good sense, and if I have any objection to such a frank 
recognition of natural functions, it is a purely esthetic 
one. a 


But of We Must Go Clad... . 


I have often thought it would be a good thing if we 
could expose our stomachs to the air as we do our faces. 
I mean just the stomach area between the diaphram and 
the abdomen, a space as big as a melon. We might have 
an oval aperture in our clothing which would leave it free 
to enjoy the fresh air. Unabashed it would peep out on 
the world, bronze in the sunsbine and brighten in the 
breeze. In the tonic touch of all weathers it would grow 
hardy and healthy, becoming stronger and more efficient, 
till at last it was as rugged and resolute as the knees of a 
kilted highlander. And its exposure would so quickly 
become a convention, that it would be as rare to see a 
covered stomach as to see a veiled face. . . . How does 
the idea strike you? 

I take it, too, that it is a good thing to establish contact 
with the earth, to let your bare feet grip the living rock, 
to feel the soft mud squelch between your toes. I love to 
wallow on my stomach in the hot sun, to lie on my back 
gripping the green grass and staring into the dizzy abyss 
of the sky. Clothing is a non-conductor of earth electricity. 
Only through the naked skin can that most subtle of fluids 
pass. Discard clothing all you comfortably can and let 
sun, air and water have their way with you. Keep in 
close touch with Mother Earth, by the bare soles of your 
feet letting her strength and virtue pass into you. 


A Defence of Dirt. 
I fear, however, clothing is a necessary evil; though one 


sometimes wonders if it was intended neither for warmth 
nor modesty, but to conceal ugliness. Yet much of that 


ugliness is due to clothing. If we had to expose the body — 


we would make an effort to develop it incomeliness. I have 
already alluded to one of the greatest discoveries of thé 
present century—that the female knee is not a mere joint 
but an adjunct of her beauty. And I have hope of further 
developments. 
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Unfortunately it takes nine-tenths of the vital force 
to maintain the body heat, and seventy-five per cent. 
of this is lost through the skin. To conserve that warmth 
we are forced to submit to an outer covering. Wool being 
a poor conductor of heat is one of the warmest. In cold 
weather an asbestos-lined overcoat might be an excellent 
idea. 

Wool is less clean than linen, but healthier as a whole. 
Cleanliness is not always commendable. The poor can 
thrive in dirt where cleanliness would kill them. Dirt is 
a conserver of heat and to give a beggar a bath would be 
a mistaken kindness. The advantage, or disadvantage 
of wearing white is that it reveals dirt. I remember once 
buying a towel in a little shop in a French village. The 
lady in charge offered me two kinds, one white, one yellow. 
*“T would recommend the darker one, monsieur,” she said 
quite simply; ‘‘ Because it will not so much show the 
cork.” 


I’m Fed Up with City Life. 

Most men of fifty have something the matter with them, 
and for this living in the unnatural state we call civilisation 
is partly to blame. Let us live less and less in cities and 
more and more in the country. Just stand in any street 
of a big city in a working quarter and watch the people 
who pass. From your own standard of high health you 
will find three out of four to be sick, while only rarely do 
you see one of superlative wellness. Compare them to the 
folk you find in a country town in market day, and wonder 
if what the city has to offer is worth all it exacts, He is 
a wise man who turns his back on bricks and mortar as 
soon as he is able, and escapes to the friendliness of fields. 

And in the idea of growing young, getting back to Nature 
plays a big part. Even though as a townsman of fifty you 
look older than your country brother of sixty it is not too 
late to regain some of the lost ground. You may at least 
mark time, till you recover a little of the reality of yourself. 
If you had paid even moderate attention to your health 
all along it might not have been necessary. And even 
now by paying great attention you may make up for some 
of your past neglect. By becoming a health-seeker instead 
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of a health-keeper, you may not only arrest the decline of 
age, but get back in time to something like the form of 
your country brother. 


Get the Sense of Nature. 


One of the dominant suggestions of this book, then, is 
a gradual return to a more natural way of living. In food, 
clothing and simplicity of life try to reach a nearness to 
nature that makes you almost one with her. When you 
feel that the same pure forces that express themselves in 
a pine are expressing themselves in you, you have made 
a big stride towards a health ideal. 

Begin to live as Nature wants you to live. Seek to feel 
that she claims you, and that you are part of all glad, 
growing things. Put yourself into her hands and let her 
have her way with you. Leave to the young the microbe- 
infested cities, and in the roaming wind of hill and heath © 
rekindle your own youth. Ifyou would grow young begin 
by believing you can, and that Nature is eager to aid you. 
Better than any agency human or divine she can run that 
ill-used machine of yours, and when it breaks down in her 
hands it is because its usefulness is really at an end. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 
LIVING FOR LONGEVITY 


Ir ever in the fulness of time, and by the infamous aid 
of compounding interest, I should have the misfortune to 
become a millionaire, I will equip my Riviera palace with 
a magnificent gymnasium. There will be a huge marble 
bath sunk in the floor and all sorts of exotic douches. Also 
I will have every kind of electrical machine for artificial 
exercise—riding and rowing machines, liver-pummelling, 
stomach-rolling and joint-oscillating machines. All morn- 
ing in my sunny gymnasium I will play around with these, 
and top off with a visit from a masseur. By doing this I 
will add many years to my life. Wealth may have its 
drawbacks, but at least it can be made the handmaid of 
health, the lackey of longevity. 

I venture to prophesy that the time will come when it 
will be a commonplace to say: ‘“‘ My dear chap, you don’t 
look a day over eighty.”” Cavemen were probably old at 
forty; in the middle ages men were aged at fifty. To-day 
we consider fifty middle age. To-morrow we'll put it at 
sixty. More and more we begin to look on four-score years 
as the age of healthy man, and by the end of the present 
century we will shift the normal duration of the well-used 
human machine to ninety years. Even to-day, if a man 
begins to live for longevity at an early age, there is a good 
hope he may turn the century. 

It is quite possible for most people to live long if they 
only make the effort. Whether it is worth while is another 
question. I know a young man of eighty-five who smokes 
a dozen cigarettes a day, and I admire him for it. He Says 
that because he knows he can’t smoke much longer, he is 
going to smoke all he can. How different from my 
pusillanimous conduct in giving up in a single day the 
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smoking habits of a lifetime!* The really strong man is 
he who says: ‘I know it’s bad for me, but I don’t care. 
The pleasure is worth the price.” And no doubt in the 
nature of things it is inevitable that we should die ten years 
before our time. The pity is that we should make it twenty 
or thirty. Yet if we only realise it, we can all renew our 
life lease on most favourable terms. 


The Art of Living Long. 

One of the best recipes for long life is just to keep on 

living. Consider each day as a little life in itself, and make 
it as perfect and as well rounded as you can. Try to be 
as well or better on your next birthday as you are on this. 
In living supremely for the moment you are living superbly 
for the future. But you must be aware of yourself. The 
moment you relax your guard the enemy is ready to rush 
in and smite you on a weak spot. True, you may live long 
without trying to live long, but you will live longer if you 
make the effort. Living for longevity is an art. The man 
who deliberately sets himself to prolong his days has a 
healthy chance of doing so. 
. Forgetfulness of self may make the time go like magic, 
but it doesn’t keep you young. It only keeps you from 
realising you are ageing. It means inattention to yourself 
and consequent carelessness. As you grow older you 
should grow less objective and more subjective. The more 
you are self-centred, the better will you conserve yourself. 
Generally speaking it is not the self-sacrificing but the 
selfish who are granted long life; not those who forget 
themselves in others, but those who are most conscious of 
their age. This may seem to put a sordid emphasis on 
longevity. . . . Not at all. Eating is sordid, but only 
by eating can we dream high dreams. Even to seek 
selfishly to prolong one’s life is to extend one’s term of human 
usefulness. 

The secret of longevity is to understand the enemy age, 
and to put up a good defence against it. Some people 
have such wonderful constitutions they simply can’t kill 
themselves. You will find octogenarians who tell you that 

*A sore point this, and one I prefer not to dwell on. I don’t want 


to colour these pages with rueful regrets for the past—Do I——I 
wonder, 
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they owe their conservation to alcohol. You can tell them just 
as confidently that they would have lived ten years longer 
if they had never used it. But neither of you can prove it. 
Longevity is resistance. Scientific longevity is organised 
resistance. It is based on a knowledge of the body and of 
the laws of health. Above all, it means reliance on nature. 
Nature abhors ill-health which is another name for poison- 
ing. It is always striving to purify, to vitilize. It wants 
to help you if you will only let it. Drugs and doctors 
will do you no good if nature isn’t backing them up, and 
most of the time she’ll do her job better without them. 


Grow Old Youthfully. 


In the fight before you, remember that you must struggle 
against hardening arteries, stiffening joints, fibrous tissues ; 
and this means that there must be little relaxing of your 
activity. The advice to grow old gracefully is, I believe, 
quite wrong. Time will force you to do that in the end; 
but till then better to grow old strenuously. Put up a 
valiant resistance. Growing old is just an idea: don’t get 
it. Mere years mean nothing. If you are as old as you 
feel, feel young. 

The trouble is that while you grow old gradually, you 
only come to realise it brusquely and brutally. You have 
moments of revelation. You are tired after a walk that 
formerly meant nothing to you. You miss a tram-car that 
once you would have run to catch. You are less and less 
enthusiastic about sports, and think young people so very 
young. With a dart and a grimace age is constantly con- 
fronting you, though in spirit you revolt and persist in the 
illusion of youth. Rotten to think you can’t dance, swim 
or play tennis with the young folks any more. Sad to 
reflect you are worn, used, soon to be discarded. I don’t 
know how women feel about it, but for us men it’s bitter, 
and when in flashes of illumination the truth comes home 
to us, we accept it with a very ill grace. 

But if youth has its glories, so also has age. You enter 
into new phases of yourself with interest and ripe apprecia- 
tion of their charm. Age may fetter you in limb, but it 
cannot confine your mind. That now comes into its own, 
and in its exultant triumph you are compensated for much 
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that you have lost. Look on age as a fresh experience. 
You are entering into a new epoch with its own particular 
joys and discoveries, and it should be the most fascinating 
of all. While you regret youth, you should welcome 
maturity and the serene fruition of the years. A long, late 
Autumn, a brief, bright Winter, and, though we will never 
see it, the sense of a coming Spring. . . . 


Our Fatuous Elders. 


Time brings revenges. How often when I have spoken 
in the heat of youth some bearded elder has looked at me 
with pitying scorn. ‘“‘ Silly young fool!’ he seemed to 
say; “it’s not worth while arguing with you. When you 
reach my age you'll know better.”” But now we have 
changed all that. For my own greying hair gives me the 
right to talk on even terms with any greybeard, and he 
who scoffed at my youth must now hearken with respect. 
To one with my anarchistic ideas this is no small satisfaction. 
No more can age browbeat me. My grey hairs give weight 
to my rebellious thoughts, and as an ageing insurgent I can 
deal savagely with elderly conventionality. 

Yes, I can now take my revenge for the many times I have 
suffered from the Superior Attitude. Without mercy I can. 
rake the pompous conformers, who, if I had twenty years 
less, would calmly sit upon me. Let’s away with the idea 
that we owe respect to age. Grey hair too often means 
degenerative grey matter. Instead of the elderly looking 
with pitying tolerance on the young, let the young regard 
with disdain their ossified elders. It isn’t bone-headed age 
I’m afraid of now; it’s Youth—splendid, terrible, clear, 
candid, cruel Youth. Let age respect youth, for in the 
hands of the new generation lies the hope and glory of the 
future. Parents, honour your children; for unless evolu- 
tion is a fraud, they should be better, stronger and wiser 
than you are. 


Century Clubs. 


When four or five hearties are gathered together, why not 
form what you might call a Gentury Club. You must all 
be over fifty, have faith in your future, be interested in 
health and happiness, love life and believe that in yourself 
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lies the potentiality to prolong it. According to your 
tastes you must be prepared to develop yourselves, so that 
your capacity for happiness reaches its maximum. 

Let your ideal be to live a hundred years. Not that you 
will. You are too late in beginning to learn the art of 
living for longevity. But you may reasonably hope to have 


a splendid innings. Get together several hale and hearty 


fellows like yourself, compare notes, emulate and buck each 
other up. Make growing young your object. By trusting 
in nature, obeying her laws, understanding your physical 
machine and the way to care for it, you may fairly hope 
to attain a youthful, pleasureful, useful old age. 


Successful Dying. 

And having learned to consider cheerfully the fact of 
age, you should also learn to consider cheerfully the fact 
of death. Up to now it has been the Great Unreality. 
Whatever it has meant to others it has signified little to 
you. Now however, you must begin to look it squarely 
in the face and put your house in order. You must realise 
that as surely as you live and breathe, so surely is that 
moment coming when you will cease to live and breathe. 
It is a matter of time, and towards the end time has an 
appalling way of speeding up. How swiftly the days, 
weeks, months pass! You think of the coming summer, 
plan, dream, and lo! it isa memory. By the old compu- 
tation of three-score years and ten, count up how many are 
Fete to, you—Pifteen.. . ..teh . . =< five . . . the last 


- summer of all—the end. 


It is just as well that you should accustom yourself to 
the approach of that moment when you will learn the 
solution of the great mystery that is you. And the thought 
of dying should make you live all the better. If your balance 
is on the credit side you can go serenely. For when you 
consider it, what can console and comfort you at the last 
moment but the knowledge that you have made something 
of yourself more than a mere success; that you have helped 
a few others to be happy, that you have done more good 
than harm, and that a little of it will persist after you have 
gone. ‘hat’s about all there is to life, and if only every 


_ man could do that, what a nice old world we’d have. . 
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Let youth be a preparation for age, life a preparation — 
for death. There’s no reason you shouldn’t die happily © 
as well as live happily. If you have worked well, played 
well, done your share of good in the world and put your 
affairs ir order, why should you not go cheerfully and with 
a grateful heart? 


Memories Beyond Price. 


Yet there’s a reason why death may be hard to bear, and 
hurt even the best of us. We have each of us a little 
handful of memories which preciously we preserve against 
alltime. There are perhaps only a dozen of them, moments 

_of being that might seem trivial, but which we prize beyond 

all other memories. So wistfully elusive do they seem, so 
full of bright and tender charm, so pure in selfless beauty, 
we hug them to our hearts like jewels, keeping them polished 
bright and hiding them from other eyes. 

These few memories are indeed indissolubly part of us, 
valued beyond all earthly possessions. Too sacred are they 
to put into words. There is the glow of the shrine about 
them—high and holy. . . . Yet death will not spare us 
even these. These priceless memories which we count 
as better than the mind of which they are a part, will 
perish with that mind. There’s a thought that hurts. Let 
this body go down to corruption, but O that these few frail 
flowers might be spared! . . . 

Poor little trinkets of remembrance, kept so jealously 
all to ourselves!' There in their secret casket are they not 
dearer to us than the jewels of a throne. Yet they, too, 
will go with us, for they are the ultimate essence of us, — 
that divine gleam for a moment vouchsafed, only to be 
snatched relentlessly away. . . . 

However that may be, as you increase in years do not 
shut your eyes to death. Speak about it cheerfully, accept 
it, adjust yourself to meet it. All life is but a preparation 
for that grand climax. Govern yourself so that you can 
go with many satisfactions and few regrets. Live worthily 
so that you can die worthily. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 


APTER FIFTY... . A HUNDRED DO'S AND 
DON’TS FOR THE MIDDLE-AGED MAN 


Arter fifty the don’ts are more important than the do’s. 

After fifty soft pedal on the proteins. 

After fifty the man who chins up to a bar is just as foolish as the 
man of fifty who gins up to a bar. 

After fifty don’t let the jingle of the dollars deafen you to the Ses 
ling of your arteries. 

After fifty, be brave enough to insist you’re not. Enjoy the jaa 
of cowardice. Better be a live ass than a dead lion. 

After fifty, feed with philosophy. 

After fifty don’t let your colon be a colony for malignant microbes. 

After fifty, flout minor worries, flee major ones. 

After fifty, circulate your blood. Exercise your organs. Remember 
rest spells rust. 

After fifty keep on growing. Youth is growth, but growth is youth. 

After fifty a man is either a philosopher or a fool. Try to be a bit 
e both. Ina pretty blend of wisdom and folly is the secret of successful 
iving. 

After fifty, be tranquilly energetic and dynamically calm. 

After fifty, don’t force fitness on yourself. ‘There’s a fine line between 
training and straining. 

After fifty regard age as a bad habit you think you can cure. 

After fifty, be master of your food if not of your fate, and you will 
find your food is more your fate than you think. 

After fifty, don’t try to cure the effect; cure the cause. 
' ag fifty, let science and sense be your guides on the highway of 
ealth. 

After fifty, don’t wear mourning and don’t go to a funeral if you 
can avoid it. It’s bad enough to go to your own when the time comes, 

After fifty be less interested in life insurance and more in life annuity. 

After fifty look on ignorance as a greater foe than folly. If you had 
only been warned in time you might be twice the man you are to-day. 
Cease the folly of ignorance. 

After fifty, laugh and grow fit. 
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After fifty, grow thin gradually. Don’t fall from fat to fibre or 
you'll get hurt. 


After fifty try cutting down a thing before you try cutting it out. 

After fifty a man who makes a god of his stomach in the present is 
making a devil of it in the future. 

After fifty under-eat and you are on the side of the angels; over-eat 
and you are scion to the swine. 

After fifty be an amiable individualist with a mania for making 
people comfortable, and you will end by making yourself comfortable. 

After fifty remember health is poise, unhealth poison. 

After fifty be cheerful of mind, feeling that all’s well with you, and 
it will go far towards making all well. 


After fifty the line of least resistance is the shortest cut to the bone- 
yard, 


After fifty happiness must be earned. More and more it becomes 
a reaction from something that is not happiness. 


After fifty work for health but never worry for it. Let it be a hobby, 
not an obsession. 


After fifty, wear air: in winter loose clothing, in summer little or 
none. 


After fifty, be a little lazy following a meal—just enough to inspire 
fresh energy. 


After fifty don’t forget that nature is a good book-keeper and that 
every debit goes to swell the final reckoning. ’ 


After fifty don’t be a health-prig. Though health be your hobby 
don’t be ready to air it. 


After fifty cease to be thrifty. It is never too late to spend. 


After fifty realise it isn’t your clothes that warm you; it’s you that 
warm your clothes. 


After fifty don’t worry if you can’t touch your toes. Vitality out- 
lasts elasticity, and you’re still a good man. 


After fifty health is more than a duty: it is a religion. Be one of 
its high priests. 

‘After fifty health is largely a matter of converting vicious circles into 
virtuous ones. 

After fifty, let sickness be a sign-post on the road to reform. 


After fifty let the time seem long between meals. When they come 
too close cut them in half. 


After fifty, when pleasure palls, try work for distraction. 

After fifty, chew your way to longevity. When you bolt your food 
you hammer nails in your coffin. 

After fifty, be ruthlessly honest in your dealings . . . with yourself. 

After fifty, make most of the sunshina. There’s an awful lot of dark- 
ness ahead, and the great surprise of the after-life may be to find there 
is none. 
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After fifty never attempt to throw off a cold. Leave that to 
ei young and foolish. At the first suspicion go to bed and stay 
there. 

After fifty, believe a thing will do you good . . . and it may. 
Think the same thing will harm you . . . and it might. 

After fifty you have earned the right to be coddled. Let people fuss 
over you, but don’t let them find you out. 

After fifty cultivate exhilarating contacts. Don’t be bothered with 
people who don’t amuse, interest, instruct or profit you. 

After fifty be more concerned about a pimple on your nose than a 
plague in China. 

After fifty don’t be a word-waster. ’Specially when you’re cross. 
Remember the best things you say are those you don’t say. 

After fifty, if you gasp on entering cold water or don’t get a gorgeous 
glow after, cut it out. It’s no longer your friend. 

After fifty don’t fuss about the woes of the world. Concentrate your 
vital energy on your own personal struggle for health and happiness. 

After fifty, believe in the hot water bag. Don’t warm your bed. 
Let it warm you. . 

After fifty avoid swallowing air as you eat and drink. Some people 
hould take soup through a straw. 

After fifty, don’t drug. The fast beats the pharmacy. Fast one day 
a month. (You won’t.) 

After fifty it is never too early to mend. 

After fifty think of time in terms of work and you’ll never be bored. 

After fifty the best way to lengthen life is to avoid shortening it. 

After fifty the only competition you should believe in is competition 
with yourself. 

After fifty make the most of your height. If you’re not as tall as 
you’d like to be, remember that small men live longest. 

After fifty don’t starve your system by overfeeding it. You can. 

After fifty don’t despise little things. Little things count more and 
more as one advances: especially as regards health. 

After fifty challenge the opinions of others, but even more your own. 
Let the fellow you are to-day argue with the fellow you were yesterday 
and show him up to be a damn fool. 

After fifty don’t worry about a health handicap. It will often spur 
you to better going than if you had a free start. 

After fifty, to live well on a high plane you must learn to live 
wisely on alow one. To be a half-god you must be an extremely wise 
animal. 

After fifty curb your will power. Don’t be a tyrant to yourself and 
a terror to others. 

After fifty avoid perfection in character. Cultivate flaws and weak- 
nesses, if you have them not. Impose imperfection on yourself, believing 
that it is better to be a lovable scamp than a paragon of all the virtues. 
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After fifty open a resistance account in the Bank of Health. Live 
each day so that you add to your reserves. The time will come when 
you will need them all. 


After fifty the measure of your strength is the eS your weak- 
ness. Protect your weak spot for it’s there the enemy will smite. 

After fifty live just a little dangerously—if you can. But halt when 
nature calls. Pay the bill cheerfully, and make folly the father of 
wisdom. 

After fifty consider that in the development and culture of your mind 
lies your greatest triumph. Man’s chief end should be to glorify his 
own brain. 

After fifty, remember that an interior examination is even more 
important than an exterior one. Get radiographed once a year. (You 
never will.) 

After fifty, shun the tentacular hospitality of friends. Live the life 
that suits you and care not a tinker’s curse what people think. 


After fifty, don’t try to be a saint unless you want to be a martyr. 
It isn’t the self-sacrificing but the self-studying that live long in the 
land. é 

After fifty, realise the importance of to-day. In your fight with the 
enemy time, let each day add to your ammunition. A well-spent day 
means a smiling to-morrow. . 

After fifty, don’t be content with any old air that happens to be 
under your nose. You won’t wear dirty clothes; or eat dirty food; 
why breathe dirty air? 

After fifty, sometimes begin dinner with dessert. Also end it there. 
Your stomach deserves a rest as well as you do. 


After fifty you have the right to be comfortable. And as you advance 
in age you may gradually accept the idea that you have also the right 
to be selfish. . 

After fifty be bright of brain and brisk of body. Activity, mental 
and physical, is the radiant repudiation of age. 


After fifty never eat when you’re not hungry. Better, only eat when 
you are, Don’t confuse hunger and appetite. Appetite is often artifi- 
cial, hunger basic and natural. 

After fifty rise radiantly. Do you? Not often, You should. Quite 
often. Make the exception the rule. If the dawn laughs at you, laugh 
back. Even when it is dour, tell it to cheer up. Specialise in radiant 
risings. 

After fifty cultivate a serene and smiling regard, and the chances are 
eh mind will be grateful and respond. Trying to look young will 

elp you to stay young. 

After fifty, beware of your cook. She is your worst enemy, and the 
more accomplished she is, the more sinister her designs. Don’t let her 
kill you with culinary kindness, drug you with toxins, insidiously destroy - 
you with appetising food. 

After fifty, de-standardise yourself. We are all machines, but some of 
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us are more obvious than others. Even though you are a machine don’t 
be of the mass-production type. 


After fifty don’t shut your eyes to age and carry on as if it didn’t 
exist. Recognise it, and cultivate an amicable understanding. Don’t 
try to bluff age. You can’t. 

After fifty look after yourself as well when you’re well as you do when 
you’re sick, and you’ll never be sick. 

After fifty, to be too preoccupied with health may be wrong, but it 
is eminently right to be concerned about physical fitness. 

After fifty don’t consider yourself physically superior to the animals. 
Your health standard would be disdained by any decent animal. You 
generally die of sickness: most animals die of old age—if they live long 
enough. 

After fifty, work for to-morrow’s health even more than for to-day’s. 
Have a provident eye to the future. If you are only so-so to-day, you 
will be seedy ten years from to-day. But in realising health in the 
present you are assuring it in the future. 

After fifty, discover that the best brake on a steep hill is to go into 
low gear. So on the down-grade of life moderation is the best brake. 
But you have them on all four wheels—fresh air, wholesome diet, exer- 
cise, sound sleep. 

After fifty the advice to forget yourself is bad. Observe, take stock, 
study for a higher health grade. If necessary, force physical awareness 
on yourself, 

After fifty become conscious of the difference in thinking of health 
and thinking for health. Let your health thoughts go up, not down. 

After fifty decide that only fools practice what they preach. Wise 
men preach . . . and compromise. 

After fifty realise that you are not healthy—only relatively so. Man 
is the unhealthiest of animals and the lower the structure the higher 
the health. 

After fifty, contradict yourself. Consistency is a pinchbeck jewel for 
mediocre minds. Half the fun of thinking is its adventure. Better think 
wrongly than notatall. To prove you have a mind change it frequently. 

After fifty, don’t be appalled by the exigent nature of good advice. 
When you get a good start it is surprising how the goal becomes attain- 
able. To go half way to a high ideal is to achieve a modest one. 

After fifty have many opinions but “2w beliefs. Believe in disbelieving 
Be sceptical of most ideas, even of these maxims of mine. (If you 
utterly agree with me I shall begin to suspect I’m wrong). 


LASTLY: 
when the time comes to make your exit from this earthly scene, slip 


_away pleasantly like a graceful guest after a ball. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF A MAN OF FIFTY 


I am a professional inkslinger, and for twenty years I have | 
made my bread and butter by my pen. It so happens I 
like my job, but I regard it as a job. I have no foolish 
illusions as to its importance; nor anything but the most 
pessimistic views as to the permanent value of any human 
effort. The good will go with the bad. We who are 
small sprat and don’t matter, may console ourselves with 
the thought that even the whales don’t matter. In the 
long run we are all headed for the scrap-heap, and even 
the best of our work is so much waste. In a very few years 
all will be forgotten, and the Pantheons of to-day will be 
reckoned with the ruins of the Past. 


What’s the use of fortune? What’s the good of fame? 
Rank and riches, pomp and power—the end is just the same: 
We're nothing but a pack of kids that play a silly game. 


The devil of it is we’ve got to play it. And it’s the way 
we play it that counts. It’s action, not achievement that 
matters; not the goal but the game. We do not matter, 
but the spirit of striving matters. In expressing the best 
that is in us we are keeping alive the genius of the race. 
And however futile we consider the game, we must carry 
on. We may realise that pride is a sham, property an 
illusion, wealth vain . . . yet we must work or we will 
die. For there is an intellectual stagnation and an arrest 
of progress that is death in life. What matters in the end 
is not fame, not money, not the foolish hope of being 
permanently remembered, not the fatuous idea of bettering 
humanity, but self-expression. Each of us in our fashion 
must serve Nature’s purpose, as she works in us and through ~ 
us to her inscrutable ends. : 
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The Philosopher in Every Man. 

What a pity so much of life must be wasted in gaining a 
living when it might be given to worthy ends! Some of 
my best years were spent crooking my spine over a ledger, 
my brain energy frittered among futile figures. When at 
last I left those long columns I vowed I would never add 
two and two together again. And I never have. But if 
we are forced to bend to circumstances, what joy when we 
can triumph over them! Though the sedentary years 
have taken their toll, the open air is now abundantly ours 
and will comfort us for our prison of the past. Yet if I 
could look over one of these painstaking ledgers of my 
toil I should say: “‘ You poor devil! And you had to 
go through all that to arrive at this!’ And a sense of the 
pathos of human life and destiny would surge over me. 

If then from out of the conflict and chaos of life you 
arrive in a safe haven, it will be strange if some rough 
philosophy does not emerge. Every middle-aged man 
may be a philosopher, and though he may not recognise 
it, he generally is. For as he learns the lesson of life, 
in self-defence he is forced to take up a philosophical 
attitude. He acquires patience, tolerance, stoicism. He 
revises his values, and begins to see existence as a rounded 
whole. He realises his insignificance, his mortality. In 
the end he is enriched by resignation and a cheerful 
acceptance of destiny. 


The Whyness of the What. 

No doubt this latter trend of life towards philosophy 
is born of a desire to shape out some system of under- 
standing that will reconcile him with his environment. 
He wants to conceive some idea of what he is and why 
he is. If possible he would like to know what the whole 
thing means. Or at least he would satisfy himself that he 
can never satisfy himself. He would fain reach a final 
position he can approve of, and not leave this earthly 
scene baffled and discontent. 

Now as a man of common sense and experience, you who 
read this may be wiser than many a college professor. 
With academic philosophy you need not concern yourself. 
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The great mass of it is futile and obfuscating. Whether 
it be idealistic, realistic, or pragmatic, it not only ends 
in the clouds but seems to be based on cloud. Your own 
home-spun philosophy of every day life is of more value, 
and if you could put the sum of your conclusions on paper, 
calling it The Philosophy of a Plain Man, I would read 
with interest and respect. In the meantime I can only 
offer you my own ideas, with which, of course, you will 
not agree, but which you may at least find suggestive. As 
a philosophy of life it is not final, because I do not recog- 
nise finality; but it is as far as I can see clearly for the 
moment. Nor as a system of belief do I commend it, but 
it is the only one I can hold. 


I am a Hard-boiled Citizen. 

To begin with, I happen to have a tough, materialistic 
mind. I detest sentimentality, I distrust sentiment. I 
want to strip away the illusion of things, to get at their 
stark reality. One of my few remaining reverences is for 
science, and where philosophy goes far afield from science 
I cannot follow it. I would fain account for all life in terms 
of physics and mathematics. I would like to explain 
emotions by chemical actions in the body. To me, matter 
is all, and I cannot see beyond it. I believe that one day 
everything that exists will be explained in terms of matter. 
I can see the universe as a mechanism in which man plays 
an automatic part. He is no more responsible for his 
actions than‘he is for his existence. Indeed he owes that 
existence to an act of brutal passion in which he is ignored. 
He is not so much a product as a by-product. . 

According to this grim materialistic belief which is th 
basis of my life philosophy, I realise that I am a fool and 
that I know nothing. But I do not see that others are 
much wiser or know a great deal more. Baffled by the 
mystery that surrounds me, I cease to puzzle over it. 
Having satisfied my lust for reality I am willing to return 
to illusion again. Unable to understand life, I accept 
it as it presents itself, seeking to get all the enjoyment 
out of it I can. Thrown back on life itself in its concrete 
and actual presentment I become resigned to a destiny 
[ cannot fathom. I make the best of my circumstances, 
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try to put myself in harmony with them. I develop my 
capacity for the enjoyment of surface values such as form 
and colour; I accept emotions and sentiments at their 
face value. I cease trying to probe the depths, and without 
question take my happiness as it comes. And this is my 
working philosophy of life. 


Progress and Pain. 


Happiness is the end of all of us, and when we find it 
we need not go much further. Nor need we question its 
nature. It means something different to each of us, and 
even to ourselves its character is constantly changing. 
Happiness, I conceive, is not positive, but rather a reaction 
from something that is not happiness. I fancy the most 
primitive of all emotions is pain, and the origin of pleasure 
is a realized absence of pain. In the dawn of human 
consciousness pain must have been the dominant emotion, 
and in their dull animal way our remote ancestors must 
have been calloused to suffering. 

Only little by little, as their position improved, must 
they have recognised pleasure as the reverse of pain. 
Probably Pain was the primal agent of Progress. . . . 
Perhaps a time will come when happiness will be dominant 
in this world, but who can ever make up to those savage 
ancestors of ours who struggled, suffered and survived 
that a golden age might possibly arrive. If ever we should 
rise to demi-godhood let us realise with awe the god that 
dwelt within their brutish brains. Alas for the martyrdom 
of man! Whatever good may come in the far future 
nothing can atone to him for the wrong he has endured 
in the travail of humanity. Perhaps God is Pain—then 
suffering must be worship. 

I think, however, that generally speaking we have a 
certain capacity for happiness, and that in most cases 
we get about an equal share of it. I believe that in the 
long run the poor are just as happy as the rich. Nature 
adjusts us to our circumstances, so that we extract about 
the same enjoyment from life whether we are peers or 
peasants. When it comes to a question of taste-buds or 
testicles the pleasure of the travelling tinker is equal to 
that of the movie magnate. Indeed I am inclined to think 
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that happiness is more frequently to be found in a cabin 
than in a castle. 


The Happy Hedonist. 

My practical philosophy of life, then, consists of a 
deliberate and delicate adjustment to my environment. 
Having had my full share of discomfort in the past, I now 
demand in my fifties the inviolable right to comfort. 
Unblushingly I assert my claim to avoid anything that 
threatens my peace, ease and liberty. I put my own 
interests and those of my household before everything. 
I am an individualist, and at heart we all are, even though 
we profess socialism. That this realistic philosophy of 
living is a selfish one, I frankly admit. But this world 
is not what I would like it to be, and as I am not responsible 
for it, I feel it is none of my affair to mend it. Being what 
it is, I accept it, take up the gage and fight according to 
the rules. 

So it will be seen that I have really two philosophies, 
one for living and one for life. And they do not interfere. | 
I may rail at convention but I keep pace with the crowd. 
I recognise the right of people to live according to their 
temperament, but I recognise my right to recognise them 
if they do. I give to charity, but take care first that my 
own needs are fully satisfied. Not for a prize would I 
sit out a sermon, but cheerfully I pay for the family pew. 
I denounce the unearned increment, but I clip my 
coupons carefully. And in reaping the benefits of capital 
I am not ashamed, for I believe that those who denounce 
it most would do as I do if fortune came their way. 

But at least I can say that for all the good I enjoy I 
am profoundly grateful. And if it were a tenth of what 
it is, I believe I should still be grateful. Give me Ruskin 
and a rusk and I will mock the pomp of princes. Only 
let me rise in the morning feeling that I am /ree, that I 
have no cares or responsibilities, and that the day before 
me is all my own to do with as I will. Only let me potter 
round my garden, joyously do my physical jerks and fuss 
over my toilet. Only let me eat my simple lunch with the 
appetite I have studiously unsophisticated. Let me walk 
the windy heath, returning rosily to tea. Let me sit in 
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fire, stroking a cat that purrs, chatting of idle everyday 
things, dreaming, dipping into a pleasant book, softly 
harmonising on my piano. Let me pass the long evening 
in cheerful repose, and when the house is hushed and 
sleeping, let me tap on my typewriter the ideas that have 
come during the day. Let me take a last look at the stars, 
oe say as I sink to sleep: ‘* What a good day it’s been! 
_ Rich, full, sweet. . . . For all its happiness I thank 
_ whatever gods there be.” 

_ So in my early fifties this is what life means to me. Of 
course to you it means something quite different. But 
whatever it does mean, it should hold out happiness to you 
with both hands. If not, something is terribly wrong 
and the sooner you right it the better. 

i ' , 


di essing gown and slippers in an easy chair before an open — 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX 
THE RELIGION OF A MAN OF FIFTY 


As in philosophy I am a materialist, so in religion I am a 
rationalist. Rationalism is a bleak belief that I would 
wish for no one whose reason does not absolutely force him 
to it. Believe in immortality if you can, and be happy in 
your belief. I would not take it away from you, because 
I have nothing to offer you in its place. 

True, I might say: ‘“ You are not sure of an after-life 
but you are of this. Make your heaven here and now.” 
And you might reply: ‘“ That’s all very well for you. 
You are able to get the best out of life. But what of us 
poor, down-trodden devils who aren’t? To nine out of 
ten of us this life is more of a bane than a blessing. If 
there’s not a better one coming up, then we’re getting a 
rotten deal. If this is the whole show, then to hell with 
it.’ . . . And as long as social conditions are what 
they are, I have nothing to answer. 

Yet to me, alas! fact means more than faith; and in 
face of the physiological fact that mentality is the function 
of the brain, I am absolutely debarred from the belief 
in a personal immortality. That the life force within me 
may enter into some fresh combination does not interest me 
at all. As long as that composite personality I have come 
to know as “me” is not perpetuated, there’s an end to 
the matter as far as I am concerned. I see no reason why 
it should be perpetuated, and I have no wish that it should 
be. The belief in personal immortality seems to me to be 
only fit for children, and even as a child I questioned it. 
Some of us are born to scepticism. I always thought that 
fairy tales were silly, and read Voltaire in the nursery. 


The Reasonable Attitude. 
As to the existence of a God, I know nothing. But I 
maintain that nobody does know anything. And this is 
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just as it should be, for whatever the nature of supreme 
reality, it is inconceivable that it should be conceivable. 
One may refer vaguely to a First Cause; but how can there 
be a first cause in an eternal universe? And how can 
there be a Divine Purpose? That would imply a definite 
end, which is likewise inconsistent with the eternal nature 
of the universe. That there is an unifying intelligence 
seems to be implied in what little we know of the laws 
of nature, but even here we have to go cautiously. In 
any case we can hardly worship intelligent energy, while 
to personify it puts us into the fairy tale class. We become 
simple idolaters, worshipping a colossal projection of 
ourselves. 

Besides, if we fabricate a God we at the same time fabricate 
a devil; for logically whoever is responsible for the good 
of the world is also responsible for its evil. . Mae Deven 
what is the reason for it all, we may ask? Why should 
there be a reason? Why should that little squirming worm 
humanity, raise its head out of the dust and demand a 
reason for its being? Are we not mere transient life-forms, 
passing manifestations of matter with limited and imper- 
fect perceptions? Let us get the Cosmic Sense, the idea 
that this world of ours is a tiny atom in the universe, and 
that the human race is microscopic in importance. Then 
let us resign ourselves to eternal incomprehension. 

However, I admit that all this does not add to happiness. 
I have no doubt that as a blind believer I should be much 
happier, but I don’t happen to be built that way. I am 
obliged to acquiesce in my natural scepticism. As a 
tolerant agnostic I cultivate a sturdy doubt of everything— 
even of myself. I do not think that anyone can speak 
with certitude of any subject. He can at best have ideas 
and opinions, and offer them in the light of reason. And 
his opinions will often be found to be prejudices. For 
this reason he should be inclined to distrust them and 
refrain from ramming them down the throat of another. 
This particularly applies to such debatable matters as 
morality and religion. And we should all beware of agree- 
ing too readily with ourselves; for no doubt ones mental 
attitude is influenced more by temperament than by 
reason. 
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The Maze of Speculation 


Jack London, whom I admired as I have admired few — 
men, had a horror of “ going soft.”” To the last he never 
lost his clear vision and the tough fibre of his mind. I 
hope I will never go soft, for I will regard it as a sign of 
senility. I hope I will never lose my cosmic sense. I 
believe in the unity of the universe, its infmmite and eternal 
nature, its rule by the rhythm we call law. To deny 
the inevitability of all that is, seems to me childish. Let 
astronomy, chemistry, micrology guide us rather than the 
vain speculations of philosophy. Although absolute reality 
and truth, if such exist, can never be known to us, it may 
be that through the glass of science we glimpse them 
darkly. 

Though to me matter is all and I cannot see beyond it, 
yet I am no pessimist. I do not know the nature of matter 
or substance. Some tell me it is ether acted on by motion, 
and that motion is the primal power. In that case 
one might define God as innate motion, or the eternal 
norm which has inherent in it the principle that informs 
the universe. That this is not indifferent to the destiny 
of man evolution seems to show, though it would be wise 
not to flatter ourselves on this point. 

In any case we may conclude that the cosmos is ruled 
by undeviating law and goes forward unswervingly in 
inevitable and eternal expression. I use the word expression 
instead of end or purpose, because one would imply finality 
and the other a definite goal, and neither of these is com- 
patible with the idea of eternity. It seems to me that, 
once the Law of Cause and Effect is admitted, Recurrence 
is the only logical conclusion. What you are doing at 
this very moment you have done eternally and will do 
to all time. The life of the universe is like a film which 
is run over and over and never wears out. 


The One Way Out 


However, as I am afraid of getting beyond my depth I 
leave these vain speculations to others. For myself, I 
am content to be part of the world progress; and that 
I am privileged by my own self-development to add to 
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it ever so infinitesimally is in itself sufficient reward. That 
we are granted a fair share of happiness as we play our 
parts in the drama of existence, should be appreciated by 


us all. In the simple joy of the heart let us forget un- 


- 


alterable destinies. From the gladness of birds, the rich 
tenderness of the rose, the lusty joy of the roaring tides, 
let us learn to live exultantly. 

Happiness in whatever form it comes, is not to be 
questioned. It is to be accepted ever so eagerly and 
hugged to the heart. Illusion is to be cherished. About the 
exterior of things there is enchantment enough for any 
man. Let us like painters be satisfied with the charm and 
beauty of mere surface. It is not good to seek to see too 
clearly. Let us like children be pleased with simple 
things. With wholesome health and serenity of mind, 
let us live out our lives in tranquillity and content. 


The Higher Pantheism. 


It is good to have a conception of what we are and of 
the part we play. It will make us humble, and at the 
same time glorify us. A conception of world destiny is 
as necessary to us as a conception of human destiny. 
We are part of the oneness of things, and through each 
of us moves the eternal purpose. We are at the mercy 
of no blind forces, but part of a sublime scheme. And 


_ though unconsciously we may be the instruments of destiny, 


we are generally granted our share of the sunshine. Let 
us believe then in the wisdom of the world plan, and the 
ultimate triumph through law and order of the unknown 
and almighty energy. 

Surely a faith in our universe and our human destiny 
should satisfy us. Let us then put all futile gropings for 
a meaning out of our minds and come down to the pure 


_ joy of living. Let us worship Nature as she reveals herself 


ies 


to us in all simplicity and beauty. And if we live in useful- 
ness and sanity according to her laws, cultivating happiness 
and sharing it with those near and dear to us, we will 


_ do more than well. Kindness and sympathy is the best 


religion of all. ‘The measure of our sunshine is the bright- 
ness we can kindle in the eyes of others. 
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In some cloistered garden we may walk with peace, 
and in the joy of little things all our vain efforts to compre- 
hend the universe may be forgotten. In tangible beauty 
is charm and solace. In line and colour is satisfaction. 
In visible Nature is comfort enough. The simpler our 
emotions the greater our reward. Let us be eager to be 
pleased and grateful for every gleam of sunshine. If we 
will only let her, Nature will comfort us and bring us joy. 
After all, are we not her children. Let us try, if it so 
pleases us, to understand her with the minds of savants, — 
but let us enjoy her with the hearts of children. 

So in the end let us seek our quiet cottage, and with 
earth exultant about us, stand up and face the setting 
sun. With thankful eyes and grateful hearts let us rejoice 
that it has been granted to us to live the full length of our 
years in a world of beauty, to understand much, to divine 
much, and to come at last through pleasant paths to peace. 
Peace and Understanding! So with our last gaze let us 
face the serene sunset, content to have played our part 
and saying humbly: 


“* Nature from whose bosom I came, take me back tenderly, 
lovingly. Forgive my faults, my failures, and, now that my 
usefulness to you is ended, grant me to rest eternally.” 
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